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Editors Foreword 


To those at all familiar with the professional literature on 
mentally handicapped children, Dr. J. E. W. Wallin needs no 
introduction. Beginning almost at the turn of the century, he 
pioneered in applying the scientific method to the problems 
related to such children. And for most of half a century he has 
been a prolific and highly constructive contributor to the litera- 
ture concerning them. His contributions originated much less 
from the armchair than from the laboratory and the classroom. 
In him, the insights of the scientist combined with the motiva- 
tion of the humanitarian to make the children of his concern 
happier and to “make social assets out of what would otherwise 
have been social liabilities.” 

In this book the reader is given a brief, concise historical 
orientation; an exposition of individual needs as the frame of 
reference for organizing education both in special and regular 
classes; the guide lines for effective administration; general and 
specific methods of instruction; the necessary characteristics and 
qualifications of the effective teacher; the objectives of educa- 
tion for the kind of children in question; the curriculum designed 
to achieve the objectives; statesmanlike discussion of mental 
deficiency as a social problem and the prevention and ameliora- 
tion of mental deficiency; and last but by no means least for the 
serious student, copious and relevant bibliographies for further 
reading. 6 

For those vessels wherein the “hand of the potter” did shake, 

ix 
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Dr. Wallin makes clear, much remains to be done. Legal arrange- 
ments vary enormously from state to state. The student and the 
teacher will find this book a timely, useful, and effective text and 
guide to further thought and learning. 


H. H. REMMERS 


Preface 


Education of Mentally Handicapped Children has gone 
through a gradual process of growth and refinement from the 
early part of the century. It has been given throughout the years. 
in lecture form in about a score of colleges and universities in all 
sections of the country, first in the University of Pittsburgh and. 
more recently in Western Carolina College. Because of the: 
profuseness of the references and the specificity of the citations, 
the book is designed to serve the dual purpose of a comprehen~ 
sive text and a source book. 

This book is restricted to a detailed consideration of the 
multiple problems affecting the training and education, in 
public-school special classes and regular grades and in residential 
institutions, of the simple or nonclinical group of mentally handi- 
capped children. It also supplies a brief overview of the socio~ 
economic problems of vital import to the state that they present.. 

The simple, nonclinical group of mentally handicapped chil- 
dren constitutes the large preponderance of the pupils who 
create the difficult instructional problems in the schools. The 
book should serve as an introductory text on the education of 
mentally retarded and deficient children for use in schools or 
departments of education and psychology, and in other schools: 
and departments concerned with the rehabilitation of the 
mentally handicapped. It should be of particular interest to 
special-class antl regular grade teachers (since it deals with the: 

° education of the mentally handicapped in special schools and 
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classes as well as in the regular grades), to directors of special 
education and principals and superintendents who are responsi- 
ble for organizing educational programs for these children, to 
parents, and to all others (such as guidance and social workers 
and psychological and psychiatric examiners) who are confronted 
with the problems such children present. The book gives special 
consideration to the problems of parents in connection with the 
training and education of the severely limited. s 

Much of the material in the book is completely new, having 
appeared nowhere before in print. Material retained from earlier 
publications that has stood the test of time has been rewritten, 
reformulated, modernized, and sometimes amplified, in some 
cases extensively so. Many of the topics included reflect to a 
considerable extent the consensus of opinion polls conducted 
among thousands of graduate and undergraduate students who 
have thus disclosed the particular problems in which they have 
been interested. 

Because of the effort to avoid duplication and achieve reasona- 
ble brevity, many specific references are made to other publica- 
_ tions by the writer; these may be consulted for additional details, 
for discussion of other aspects of the problem, or for needed 
documentation. Specific references to other writers are also made 
throughout the book. The extensive citations and lists of refer- 
ences should be of particular value to research workers and to 
advanced students in the preparation of term papers. They also 
supply leads for the assignment of supplementary readings. 

I am under deep obligation to many people in connection with 
the preparation of the book, not the least of whom are the 
thousands of students whose unfailing courtesy and appreciative 
responses in my lecture halls have supplied the inspiration 
needed to continue teaching on the college and university levels 
for over fifty-two years. The challenge to contribute toward the 
improvement of the mentally handicapped has come primarily 
from my many-sided contacts with those who have been handi- 
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capped in the race of life by the accidents of existence. My 
analysis of hundreds of biographies of minor maladjustments 
contributed by my students has given me deeper insight into the 
dynamics of psychic mechanisms than has my perusal of recon- 
dite speculations in the field of psychological architectonics. 

Grateful acknowledgments are also extended to those who 
have assisted more directly in the preparation of the book, includ- 
ing Mr. Howard J. Hickes, Director of Special Education in the 
Charlotte (North Carolina) Public Schools, who proofread the 
galleys; to Mr. Charles I. McAllister, Supervisor of Classes for 
Children with Retarded Mental Development, Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, who wrote some portions of the 
material on the special-class curriculum and also proofread the 
book; to Mrs. J. E. Wallace Wallin, who assisted in reading the 
galley proofs; to Miss Virginia’ Wallin, School Psychologist in the 
Delaware State Department of Public Instruction, who prepared 
the author index; and to Upsala College, which made available 
student helpers for some of the typing. 


Lyndalia, Delaware ' J.E. W.W. . 
December, 1954 


EDUCATION OF 
MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


Roughly, four historical epochs can be distinguished in the 
growth of the program for the social care, education, rehabilita- 
tion, and scientific investigation of mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. 


The Ancient Period 


The contemptuous attitude frequently manifested’ toward the 
mentally deficient in ancient times is indicated by the term idiot, 
which at that time was applied to all such people. Because of 
conspicuous deviations from the normal human pattern or be- 
cause of striking peculiarities they were called idiots (from the 
Greek idios, peculiar) and were regarded as extrasocial creatures 
and even as “demons possessed” who were “accursed of the gods.” 
Therefore they were treated with indifference or aversion, or 
subjected to indignities. They were often allowed to perish from 
neglect, or were cruelly persecuted or exterminated in devious 
ways. 

A more tolerant attitude, however, gradually emerged during 
this period. “Natural fools” and imbeciles were sometimes ac- 
cepted in the homes of the well-to-do, particularly among the 
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Romans, where they functioned as buffoons or entertainers or 
became objects of amusement at social gatherings. The assump- 
tion that some mental deficients rose to positions of influence 
and even wore the royal purple is probably based on fallacious 
diagnoses. Nero, Commodus, Elagabalus, and Caligula—four 
cases in point—were doubtlessly mentally abnormal, or dis- 
ordered, or sociopathic, but not feeble-minded in the technical 
sense. 


The Early Christian Era 


The care of the feeble-minded, as well as of the “demoniac,” 
the physically infirm or afflicted, and the poor was enjoined by 
Christ, Confucius, Zoroaster, and Mohammed, Under the liberal- 
izing influence of Christianity the mentally defective became 
objects of commiseration, solicitude, and care. Although the 
Bishop of Myra (the “Saint Nicholas” of that age) initiated 
charitable efforts for their care and protection as early as the 
fourth century, no effort was made to train or educate them 
during this period. They were, at best, merely protected, housed, 
clothed, and fed. 


The Medieval Ages 


The attitude toward “simpletons” (as mental deficients were 
sometimes called) during medieval times was very vacillating. 
On the one hand, they enjoyed some prestige as court fools or 
jesters who furnished entertainment in the castles of the rich. 
They were even exalted in public esteem to the rank of “heavenly 


ni 1The terms ieebleniiädadness; mental defectiveness, and mental de- 
ciency are used here synonymously as applying to. persons so intellectual 
defective from birth or ail eatly age that they be to be socially A 
economically inadequate or dependent as adolescents and adults. For a 
discussion of the concept and definition of mental defectiveness and retarda- 
tion, the terminology employed, the different grades and types of de- 
ficiency, and the physical, psychosocial, and educational characteristics of 
various kinds of mental retarđates—topics that cannot be dealt with ade- 
quately in this book—see the references at the end of this chapter and the 
additional references cited in them. 
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infants” or “infants of the good God” (according to one interpre- 
tation the French word for cretin means Christian), who were 
supposed to enjoy the special favor and protection of God, and 
whose senseless jabberings were listened to and regarded as 
heavenly communications by even the learned Tycho Brahe, who 
had a fool for his companion in his astronomical observatory. 
Houses in which mentally deficient children were born were 
thought to be divinely blessed. During this period of superstitious 
reverence, the feeble-minded in Europe were accorded special 
privileges and allowed to roam unmolested, It is reported that 
this attitude has persisted to more recent times in parts of Ireland 
and Brittany and in Brazil and Turkey. In Brazil, if reports can 
be accepted, defective children were allowed to roam the high- 
ways and byways soliciting alms and, since they were rarely 
refused, they could thus support a whole family. In Turkey they 
were given special privileges as weird, sacred beings. Some 
American Indian tribes allowed these “Children of the Great 
Spirit” to roam about unharmed. 

But persecution usually follows in the wake of superstition, 
bigotry, and religious fanaticism. The practice of ancient cruel- 
ties was brought back during the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion. Luther and Calvin openly denounced imbeciles as evil 
spirits “filled with Satan,” and such people werg sometimes 
scourged in a vain attempt to exorcise the demons. But the cruel 
treatment gradually waned with the acceptance of more humane 
views and the organization of efforts looking toward beneficent 
protection and institutional care for the mentally defective. 

The beginnings of the program of institutional care can perhaps 
be traced to the thirteenth century, when the first colony for the 
custodial care of the mentally defective was established in 
Belgium. In the middle of the seventeenth century a chateau 
in Paris was used by Saint Vincent de Paul (1576-1660) and his 
Sisters of Charity as a place of refuge for various down-and- 

e outs—the homeless, the outcast, and the bodily and mentally 
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infirm. (This later became the famous hospital for mental cases, 
the Bicétre.) But little attempt was made during this period to 
study scientifically mental conditions, their causes, or the needs 
of the mentally deficient (or any other type of handicapped 
individual) or to treat, train, or educate them. 


The Modern or Scientific Period 


The modern period of the scientific study and rehabilitation of 
handicapped children began with the education of the deaf and 
the blind. Only the highlights of the beginning of this work can 
be given here. 

Conspicuous among the early educators of the deaf are Pedro 
Ponce de Leon (1520-1584), Juan Pablo Bonet (d. 1629?), both 
Spaniards; Jacob Rodrigues Pereire (1715-1780), a Portuguese 
Jew; and Charles Michel, Abbé de l'Épée (1712-1789), a French- 
man. As early as 1555 de Leon taught reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, astronomy, Spanish, Latin, and Greek to a few pupils, 
particularly those from noble families. He apparently made use 
of an oral method of instruction. As early as 1620 Bonet pub- 
lished a system of teaching by means of finger spellings; this was 
the precursor of later manual alphabets or dactylologies. Pereire, 
who about the middle of the eighteenth century conducted 
schools for the deaf in Bordeaux and Paris that attracted con- 
siderable attention, used a manual alphabet, pantomime, and 
the oral method (lip and speech reading ). He has been credited 
with being the author of the lip reading method, his lasting 
monument to fame, which is still the mainstay in the methodology 
of teaching the deaf. By means of it hundreds of thousands of 
persons deaf from birth or early life have been taught to speak 
and to apprehend spoken words, Pereire demonstrated that 
speech and its apprehension could be developed in the deaf 

? Consult the references at the end of this chapter for more detailed 


information on the development of various programs of corrective and 
remedial education. 
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“vicariously,” i.e., through tactual apprehension (mostly through 
the fingers) of the vibrations emitted and the movements pro- 
duced by the yoice-producing mechanism, and by visual percep- 
tion of the action of the facial musculature, particularly the lip 
movements involved in voice production (whence lip or speech 
reading), and visual apprehension of voice patterns projected 
electronically on a screen. The latter technique, called visible 
speech, is a recent innovation, De Epée invented a language 
of mimetic and manual signs that is still in use. He also founded 
a school in Paris in 1755, which some consider the first regular 
school for the deaf, and which set the pattern for the methods 
used in the early residential schools for the deaf in Europe and 
America. 

The first organized attempt to train the blind was made by 
Valentine Haüy (1745-1822), who established a school in Paris 
in 1784 (or 1785, according to one authority); in it the pupils 
were trained to read embossed or raised letters by means of 
finger exploration. This school stimulated the development of 
many similar schools in Europe and America, 

The greatest forward step in the education of the blind was , 
the invention of the point alphabet; it consists of patterns of 
raised dots, a different pattern for each letter and each figure, 
and it can be read by tactual exploration by the finger tips. 
First proposed in 1825 by Charles Barbier, this system, known as 
the Braille alphabet, was modified and improved by Louis Braille 
(1809-1852), a Frenchman who became blind at the age of three 
because of an eye injury. The so-called Revised Braille is now 
in universal use. By means of the Braille slate (a metal plate 
with open spaces called cells through which indentations can be 
made on paper with a stylus) or a Braille typewriter, thousands 
of blind persons now have a means of written expression and 


3 Ralph K. Potter, et al., Technical Aspects of Visible Speech, Bell Tele- 
per System Monograph B-1415, 1946. also Monograph B-1576, 1948, 
y the same authors, and their Visible Speech, Van Nostrand, 1947, 
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have access to much of the world’s literature. The teaching of 
lip reading to the deaf and of the writing and reading of Braille 
to the blind represents not only the earliest but perhaps also the 
greatest achievement in the entire field of “corrective pedagogy.” 


ITARD AND THE EDUCATION OF THE 
MENTALLY DEFICIENT 


The scientific and systematic education of the mentally de- 
ficient followed in the wake of the education of the deaf and 
blind. The immediate occasion which stimulated interest in the 
developmental and corrective education of the mentally deficient 
was the accidental finding of a so-called wolf boy in 1798 by 
huntsmen in the southern part of France, An 11- or 12-year-old 
boy was spied roaming the forest in search of acorns and nuts. 
He wore no clothes, was unable to speak, walked on all fours, 
drank water while lying flat on the ground, and bit and scratched 
everyone who interfered with his actions. Brought to the 
Academy of Science in Paris, he aroused much interest, Philippe 
Pinel (1742-1826), the distinguished specialist on the mentally 

» disordered at the Bicétre, pronounced him an idiot and therefore 
incapable of being taught anything. 

But Jean Marc Gaspard Itard (1775-1838), who was a phy- 
sician at the „institution for the deaf in Paris, familiar with 
Pereire’s educational methods (as well as with Rousseau’s educa- 
tional theories), and an empiricist or sensationist (all ideas 
ultimately come from sensory experiences), believed that the 
boy was merely wild and untaught, mentally arrested because of 
social and educational neglect—a case of mental atrophy through 
disuse, or “idiocy through isolation.” Itard maintained that the 
boy could be greatly improved and perhaps restored to normality 
by exciting his nervous sensibility with varied and energetic 
stimuli, by supplying his mind with the raw impressions of ideas, 
by the imitative development of speech, by applying himself to 
the satisfaction of his growing physical wants, by arousing new 
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social needs, and by endearing social life to him. Partly because 
he wanted to demonstrate the truth of this theory and the correct- 
ness of empiricism, Itard undertook to lead the boy by gradual 
steps “from natural life to social life” and “from savagery to 
civilization.” 

After a year of devoted but exceedingly arduous labor, Itard 
modified his methods without openly acknowledging that his 
diagnosis had been mistaken, and adopted methods more conso- 
nant with the needs of an idiot or low-grade imbecile than a 
normal savage. After four years of the most systematic and 
painstaking sense training on record (supplemented by attempts 
to teach reading and writing, and to develop speech, comprehen- 
sion of spoken language, and power to generalize) and of the 
individual (clinical) study of the educational needs of one child, 
Itard in deep disappointment dismissed his pupil precipitately 
because at the onset of puberty the boy broke out in a “wild 
storm of passion” and Itard felt that he had failed in his mission. 

The French Academy of Science, however, recognized that 
Itard had made a positive contribution to educational science 
and commended him for his ingenuity, sagacity, courage, and 
patience, pointing out that distinct changes had taken place in the 
boy during his five years of training. He had learned to make 
relatively fine sensory discriminations, to recognize objects, to 
identify the letters of the alphabet, to read a little (although 
he understood little that he read), to comprehend the meaning 
of many words, to apply names to objects and parts of objects, 
to use adjectives and verbs, to copy words, to write words from 
memory, to write words expressing his wants (although unable 
to comprehend written communications), to speak a few sylla- 
bles, to make some generalizations, and to prefer the social life 
of civilization to an isolated existence in the wild. Itard, in fact, 
had demonstrated that even a low-grade imbecile can be im- 
proved to some extent by appropiate training. Moreover, he 
perhaps enjoys the distinction of being the first educator to 
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apply thoroughly the individual or clinical method to the study 
and observation of a pupil in the way in which patients are 
clinically examined in a hospital. The necessity for this method 
had been pointed out earlier by John Locke (1632-1704), who 
emphasized that pupils should be individually diagnosed in 
school because their minds differ just as their bodies do. 


SEGUIN AND HIS PHYSIOLOGICAL METHOD 


Itard’s method was modified, systematized, and elaborated by 
his able pupil and fellow countryman, Edward Seguin (1812- 
1880), who had been a pupil of Jean Esquirol (1772-1840). 
Esquirol was perhaps the first physician to draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between mental defectiveness and a psychosis and to define 
mental defectiveness (idiocy) as a condition of arrested develop- 
ment rather than a disease process. He recognized different 
grades of mental defectiveness based on speech capacity—people 
who were mute and could not produce any sounds at all, those 
who could utter only cries or monosyllables, and those who 
could form words or short detached phrases or broken sentences. 

First a teacher and then a physician and psychologist, Seguin 
devoted the best forty-two years of his life to the study and 
training of the feeble-minded. He entered upon his great work 
inspired by unbounded faith in the vast potentialities of human 
nature, and imbued with a determination to devise a system of 
education, based upon the “principles of physiology,” which 
should embrace “every faculty, function, and aptitude,” which 
would be superior to ordinary book training for both the sub- 
normal and the normal, and which would eventually lead to the 
regeneration of mankind. 

Seguin’s “physiological method,” called the “Magna Charta 
of the emancipation of the imbecile class,” is essentially a system 

4 Edward Seguin, Idiocy and Its Treatment by the Physiological Method, 


Columbia University Press, 1907 (bibliography); the book was first pub- 
lished in 1846. 
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of sensorimotor training designed to develop imperfect sense 
organs as both “faculties and functions,” and to refine discrimina- 
tive sensitivity; it is supplemented by literary, intellectual, moral, 
and occupational training. Seguin proposed to develop the 
“imperfect sense organs” of the defectives by exercising them. 
He aimed “to lead the child from the education of the muscular 
system to that of the nervous system and the senses,” and “from 
the education of the senses to general notions, from general 
notions to abstract thought, from abstract thought to morality.” 

After establishing, in Paris in 1837, the first successful school 
expressly intended for the training of the feeble-minded,’ and 
directing for a year the school reéstablished at the Bicétre in 
1842 and a private school for a few years, Seguin emigrated to 
‘America after the Revolution of 1848. Here he assisted in the 
organization and/or direction of institutions in South Boston, 
Syracuse, Philadelphia, Columbus (Ohio), and Lakeville (Con- 
necticut). His work furnished the inspiration and the model for 
the best subsequent educational and social services undertaken 
in behalf of the mentally deficient in the United States in both 
privately and publicly supported residential institutions. Holman 


5 Earlier short-lived schools had been established at Salzburg, Austria, in 
1828 by Guggenmoos (it was established in 1816 and closed in 1835, 
according to E. P. Cubberly), at Wilberg in 1835 by Hildenwang, both 
of these for cretins; at the Bicétre in 1828 by Ferret and in 1839 by Voisin, 
and at the Salpêtrière in 1831 by Falret; Voisin opened a private school in 
1833, 

Among other pioneering residential schools in Europe py be mentioned 
the famous institution for cretins opened in 1842 by Guggen! ühl (d. 1865), 
the “patron saint” of cretins, in Berne, Switzerland, at an elevation of 4000 
feet on the Abendberg, the “Sacred Mount” (this was perhaps the first 
school established on the cottage plan); a private school founded by 
Saegert in Germany in 1845 (or 1842), which followed the method of 


8 Many of the methods for improving and refining sensory and perceptiel 
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rates him as “one of the world’s greatest educational investigators 
and reformers.” 


RESIDENTIAL INSTITUTIONS FOR DEFICIENTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The first provision for the education of a limited number of 
mental defectives in America was made in 1818 in the American 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb in Hartford, Connecticut. The 
first residential institution to be especially established for the 
education of mental defectives was a private school opened by 
Dr. Hervey B. Wilbur in Barre, Massachusetts, in July, 1848; 
it ceased to exist many years ago. Massachusetts also had the 
first state-supported school; this was an “experimental school” 
(with the munificent grant of $2500 a year for three years), 
which was opened in the Perkins Institute (for the blind) on 
October 1, 1848, under the direction of Samuel G. Howe (1801- 
1876), distinguished physician and educator. In 1850 it was 
incorporated as the Massachusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble- 

, Minded Youth, and was permanently located in Waverley in 
1891. It is now known as the Walter E. Fernald State School in 
recognition of the long service of Walter E. Fernald (1859- 
1924), one of its most distinguished superintendents. 

New York was the second state to vote an appropriation for 
an “experimental school” ($6000 annually for two years). The 
school was opened in Albany in October, 1851, and was moved 
to Syracuse in 1855, with Wilbur as superintendent in each place. 
It is now known as the Syracuse State School. 

The third state to follow in rapid succession was Pennsylvania, 
where a private school was established in Germantown by James 


modern disciple of Itard and Seguin, which she applied to young normal 
children, are largely refinements and adaptations of the “physiological 
education” of these two pioneers. Maria Montessori, The Montessori Method, 
Stokes, 3rd ed., 1912, and Advanced Montessori Method, Stokes, 1917; 
William H. Kilpatrick, Montessori System Examined, Houghton Mifflin, 
1914. 
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B. Richards, a teacher. This school received a legislative appro- 
priation of $10,000 in 1854 and was moved to Philadelphia the 
same year. In 1859 it was permanently located at Elwyn and 
“dedicated forever to the shelter, instruction, and improvement 
of God’s most afflicted children.” Now known as the Elwyn 
Training School, it continues to be the nation’s largest private 
residential school for the mentally deficient. 

State institutions were established in two other states during 
this pioneering period. The Obio Institution for the Education 
of Feeble-Minded Youth (now the Columbus State School) was 
opened in April, 1857, and the Connecticut School for Imbeciles 
was founded by Dr. Henry M. Knight (1827-1880) in 1858 (or 
1857, according to one authority). The latter was supported for 
years by. private donations, fees, and a small state grant. It was 
closed in 1917 when the state opened the Mansfield State Train- 
ing School and Hospital for the mentally deficient and the 
epileptic. 

At the present time every state in the Union, except two, 
supports residential schools, institutions, or colonies for the 
shelter, education, and employment of mentally deficient children 
and ‘adults. The exceptions are Arkansas, which houses about 
75 cases in separate sections in the state hospitals, and Nevada, 
which provides care for a limited number in the Neyada Hospital 
for Mental Diseases. 

Thirteen states maintain two institutions: Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland (including a unit in a state 
hospital), Missouri, North Carolina (including a unit for cus- 
todial cases in the state hospital at Camp Butner), Oklahoma, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia (including a unit in a state 
hospital), and Wisconsin. Three states—California, Indiana, and 
Texas—maintain three institutions; two of the Texas institutions 
have branches, Three states maintain four institutions—Minne- 
sota, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, exclusive of Elwyn which, how- 
ever, contains many state inmates. New Jersey maintains five 
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institutions, exclusive of The Training School at Vineland, which 
provides facilities for many state cases on a tuition basis. Mas- 
sachusetts and Michigan support six institutions each, including 
respectively a children’s unit in the Newberry State Hospital and 
the Wayne County Training School. New York supports nine 
institutions. These figures include separate institutions for epi- 
leptics in eleven states, namely, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

Reference may be made to two states which support the most 
ramified systems of institutions. Obviously, the more institutions 
that are available the easier it is to specialize or to differentiate 
their functions to meet the needs of the various types or grades 
of deficients. New Jersey has two institutions for male and two 
for female defectives. Two of these are set aside for relatively 

_ low-grade cases and two for higher-grade cases; epileptics are 
accommodated in a separate institution at Skillman. The New 
Lisbon State Colony for higher-level male defectives provides 
academic, manual, shop, and occupational training and prepares 

, the most promising cases for parole. The North Jersey Training 

School at Totowa offers a comparable program for high-grade 

girls from 6 to 18 years of age with a view to their return to the 
community. From time to time, however, the school has some 
low-grade inmates because of overcrowding. It also has a nursery 
unit for crib cases. The Woodbine State Colony provides habit 
training in self-care (dressing, undressing, feeding, control of 
bodily functions) and “diversional occupations” for low-grade 
cases (mostly idiots and low-grade imbeciles) who cannot be 
released. The Vineland State School accepts females of all levels 
and types, although most of them are at the imbecile level. The 
latter school operates a Service Center in Red Bank in which 
live girls who do domestic work during the day in homes in the 
area. Many higher-grade boys and girls are also admitted to The 
Training School at Vineland, a private institution for those 
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capable of benefiting from intensive training. A program for 
training deficient children in private homes has also been in- 
augurated by the Department of Institutions and Agencies. 

New York State maintains one institution (a colony) for epi- 
leptics at Sonyea, one institution for female defective delinquents 
at Albion, and two for male defective delinquents at Naponoch 
and Woodbume. The one at Woodburne also has mentally 
normal delinquents. For run-of-the-mine mental deficients New 
York supports six “state schools”—at Syracuse, Newark, Rome 
(opened in 1893), Thiells (Letchworth Village, opened in 1911), 
Wassaic in Dutchess County (opened in 1931), and Willowbrook 
on Staten Island (opened in 1948). All grades and ages of 
defectives of both sexes are admitted at Newark, Rome, Letch- 
worth Village, and Wassaic. Syracuse is now largely restricted to 
high-grade educable children. Willowbrook admits infants and 
very young children and older low-grade children. In 1951 the 
enrollment in these state schools was 20,704. 

One of the distinctive features of the New York program is 
the transfer of higher-grade or more stable inmates to colonies 
in various parts of the state—the boys to farm and industrial o 
colonies and the girls to colonies in towns and cities (they work 
as domestics in nearby homes or in factories)—as a step in 
adjusting them both economically and socially to life outside the 
institution. This policy was inaugurated by the Syracuse State 
School in 1882, by the Rome State School in 1906 for boys and 
in 1914 for girls, and by the Newark State School (originally 
it cared only for mentally deficient women of child-bearing age) 
in 1923, Mentally deficient boys and girls are also placed in 
boarding homes or in the care of a family, e.g. in the village 
of Walworth. The Newark school has a special unit for cerebral 
palsy cases. Since 1921 Letchworth Village has become the focal 
point for research on the nature and causes of mental defects. 

1 Benjami. isti First Admissions to the 
New a ee E or enel D ES rrie Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, July, 1952, pp. 21-37. 
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Only one American municipality, St. Louis, has ever estab- 
lished a residential institution for mentally deficient children. 
This institution was the direct outgrowth of efforts made “from 
1914 to 1920, through newspaper articles, recommendations . . . 
to the Board of Education, to the Central Council of Social 
Agencies (now the Community Council) and other welfare 
agencies, and representations made at two public hearings of 
Committees of the Board of Aldermen,” 8 when mentally deficient 
children from St. Louis could not be admitted to the state 
institution at Marshall because it was overcrowded. This institu- 
tion, now known as the St. Louis Training School, was taken over 
by the state in 1948. The Randall’s Island School and Hospital 
established in New York in 1849 and closed about 1936 (the 
buildings were razed when the Triborough Bridge was built) 
was classed as a municipally supported institution for mental 
defectives.” According to a communication from the director of 
psychiatry of the Department of Hospitals of New York City, 
“The City of New York was never responsible for the care of the 
feeble-minded, which by statute has always been expressly 
, Placed in the hands of the state.” 

State residential institutions have done more to salvage the 
mentally deficient and to improve their lot than any other agency 
in our economy, with the possible exception of the public schools 
that have met the problem without evasion.?° 


SCOPE OF INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS 


All the institutions (or at least the central plants) for the 
mentally deficient and epileptic maintain school departments 


8 J. E. Wallace Wallin, The Education of Handicapped Children, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1924, p. 28. 

? Stanley P. Davies, Social Control of the Mentally Deficient, Crowell, 
1980, p. 42. 

10 For a list of state institutions for the mentally deficient and the epi- 
leptic, see National Institute of Mental Health, Biometrics Branch, Public 
Institutions for Mental Defectives and Epileptics (mimeographed), 1953. 
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which offer sensorimotor training and literary, craft, social, 
health, occupational, and sometimes certain types of vocational 
instruction. They also maintain occupational divisions which 
provide a great variety of employment outlets in cottage, shop, 
garden, and farm activities; recreational and social programs; 
religious exercises, often conducted by ministers from the com- 
munity; hospital facilities; medical departments for diagnosis and 
treatment; and psychological departments for examination, diag- 
nosis, and therapy. Some institutions have staffs of field workers, 
follow-up workers, or parole supervisors who serve as liaison 
officers between the institutions and the homes, gather genetic 
and social data, and assist released patients in obtaining jobs 
and becoming adjusted to the community. 

Many institutions operate stores or sales departments for the 
purchase of confectionary or knickknacks by the inmates and for 
the sale of articles made by them. 

Most institutions carry on research of a limited character 
(although some authorities might quibble about dignifying many 
of these routine studies as research). Some institutions, however, 
have for years supported large research projects. Prominent 
among them are The Training School at Vineland (private), 
along psychological, educational, anthropological, and genetic 
lines; Letchworth Village, in the areas of biochemistry, develop- 
mental psychobiology, psychology, neuropathology, physical an- 
thropology, and genetics; the Wrentham State School in Mas- 
sachusetts, along biochemical, medical, and anatomical lines; 
the Southbury Training School, a state institution in Connecticut, 
along medical, genetic, and psychological lines; and the Wayne 
County Training School in Michigan, along psychological and 
educational lines, Much of the research work on mental defi- 
ciency has been carried on by hundreds of workers who are 
connected not with institutional research departments, but with 
colleges, universities, public-school Systems, courts, or other 
agencies, or who have devoted their leisure time to research. 
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All the institutions in the United States, except one, are 
administered by Boards or Departments of Public Welfare or 
Departments of Mental Hygiene or Mental Health. The Montana 
State Training School for Feeble-minded, however, is adminis- 
tered by the State Board of Education. 


PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


It should occasion no surprise that there are many more private 
than public residential schools for mentally handicapped chil- 
dren, in view of the lucrative returns from an investment in a 
private school. Some of the schools have achieved well-nigh 
fabulous financial success, The National Institute of Mental 
Health lists 169 such schools for the year 1953," and the list is 
not complete. The schools are located in all sections of the 
country; the largest concentrations are in California (61 schools), 
Pennsylvania (23), New York (19), New Jersey (11), and Mas- 
sachusetts (10). These institutions vary greatly in inmate ca- 
pacity—from a handful of children to a licensed capacity of 1155 
at Elwyn (Pennsylvania )—in appointment and equipment, and 
in the technical qualifications of the staff. 


e] 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Moreover, there are far fewer inmates in these schools than in 
public residential institutions. Thus at the beginning of 1949 
there were 118,180 mental defectives in the 99 public institutions 
that reported (this includes 1056 in family care and 15,418 in 
other extramural care), compared with 6030 in the 125 private 
schools that reported (this includes 58 in extramural care). This 
is a total of 124,210 children and adults under institutional care.*? 
The number of epileptics in public institutions at that time was 

11 National Institute of Mental Health, Biometrics Branch, Private Institu- 
tions for Mental Defectives and Epileptics (mimeographed), 1953. 


12 National Institute of Mental Health, Patients in Mental Institutions, 
1952, p. 69. 
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22,083 (including 6 in family care and 2020 in other extramural 
care), and 609 in private institutions, or a total of 22,692. The 
number of epileptics who are mentally defective was not dis- 
closed. The grand total, 146,902 mental defectives and epileptics, 
does not include mental defectives in hospitals and institutions 
for the mentally disordered (psychotics) who are feeble-minded 
or both feeble-minded and psychotic, nor does it include the 
number of epileptics in such hospitals who are psychotic or non- 
psychotic, Exact information is not available on the number of 
such cases,* or on the number of convicts and delinquents in 
penitentiaries, reformatories, jails, and other correctional insti- 
tutions who are feeble-minded. Perhaps it is safe to assume that 
not over 160,000 mentally deficient children and adults are being 
cared for in residential institutions and colonies at the present 
time, including those on parole but excluding those confined, 
permanently or temporarily, in correctional institutions of various 
kinds, 

What is the ratio of institutionalized cases to the total number 
of mental defectives at large in society? No one knows with 
certainty because no one knows the exact number of mental 
defectives in the general population.” The usual conjecture— 
and it is only a conjecture—is that only about 10 percent of the 
mentally deficient are in residential institutions. Be that as it may, 
the preponderance of this group is doubtless to be found in 
homes, on farms, in factories, and in the public schools. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL SPECIAL-CLASS INSTRUCTION FOR 
THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
The first special classes established in public schools in the 
United States for mentally deviating children were for unruly, 
ilable, he first admissions to public hospitals for 
TE 1949 these. ‘included 1397 tienes with convulsive 


disorders and 2360 “with mental deficiency”; 406 nonpsychotic epileptics 
and 1389 mental deficients were also included. The correspond oe figures 
» for private hospitals are 168, 132, 103, and 51. Ibid., 1949, pp. 39, 53. aa 
14 For a compilation of statistics, see J. E. Wallace Wallin, Children 

| Mental and Physical Handicaps, Prentice-Hall, 1949, pp- 37f. 
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disciplinary, or truant boys, such classes having been started in 
New York City in 1874 and in Cleveland in 1875 (or 1879, ac- 
cording to one report), Although these classes doubtless included 
some mentally deficient children, Providence, Rhode Island, is 
credited with establishing the first “school for backward children” 
on November 30, 1896. It was an offshoot of a “school for special 
discipline and instruction” for behavior cases that was opened 
in the spring of 1894 and was found to contain “mental defi- 
cients.” There followed in rapid succession the establishment of 
special classes (whether for mentally deficient or backward chil- 
dren or for an assortment of types and levels cannot always be 
determined) in Springfield (Massachusetts) in 1897, Chicago 
in 1898, Boston in 1899, New York in 1900, Philadelphia in 1901, 
Los Angeles in 1902, Detroit in 1903, Elgin (Illinois) in 1903, 
Trenton (New Jersey) in 1905, and Washington (D.C.), Bridge- 
port (Connecticut), Newton (Massachusetts), and Rochester 
(New York) in 1906. 

The following tabulation*® gives information regarding the 
establishment of the first special classes for different kinds of 
handicapped children in the United States (exclusive of cardiacs, 
reading disability cases, and psychopathic or emotionally dis- 
turbed children for whom this information is not available). 


The deaf A 1869 Boston 

Unruly or truant boys 1874 New York City 
The mentally handicapped 1896 Providence 

The blind 1896 (or 1899) Chicago 
Orthopedics 1899 (or 1900) Chicago 

Speech defectives 1908 New York 


15 Some of these dates are taken from original investigations made by the 
present writer; see his The Mental Health of the School Child, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1914, pp. 383—425, and A Brief Survey of Special Education 
in the Public Schools of Baltimore, Baltimore Department of Education, 
1929, p. 15. Others are taken from Harry J. Baker, Introduction to Excep- 
tional Children, Macmillan, 1944, pp. 52, 72, 101, 194; and Arch O. Heck, 
The Education of Exceptional Children. McGraw-Hill, 1940, pp. 158 f., 
161, 190, 271, 292, 346, 353, 355, 574. There are discrepancies in the dates 
reported; these could be cleared up by wading through the original school 
reports. 
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The pretuberculous or 
malnourished (open-air 
schools) 1908 Providence 
Epileptics 1909 Baltimore 
The partially sighted 1918 Roxbury (Mass.), April; 
Cleveland, September 
The hard of hearing _ 1920 Lynn (Mass.), 


Rochester (N.Y.) 


Thus it is seen that public-school special classes were estab- 
lished before the beginning of the present century for five types 
of handicapped children, all of whom presented difficult instruc- 
tional problems which in the case of two of the groups were due 
primarily to intellectual limitation or to emotional or behavioristic 
maladjustment. 

The rate of growth of special classes for the mentally handi- 
capped is shown by a questionnaire investigation made by the 
writer in January, 1948, and by statistics on special schools and 
classes published by the U.S. Office of Education at irregular 
intervals, The questionnaire study is the most recent of its kind. 

The questionnaire +° was sent out from the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College (but without financial assistance from the 
college) to school superintendents in all cities in the United 
States with a population of 25,000 or more, based on the 1940 
census returns. It covered many aspects of the problem of the 
public-school education of the mentally handicapp®d and high- 
lights of it appear for the first time in this book. 

Of 425 questionnaires sent out, 181, or 43 percent, were re- 
turned, 163 in a form that permitted tabulation. Answers were 
received from 34 percent of the cities of from 25,000 to 50,000; 
51 percent of those from 50,000 to 75,000; 32 percent of those 
from 75,000 to 100,000; and 58 percent of those of 100,000 and 


over. 


16 Jt was constructed with the assistance of Godfrey D. Stevens. The data 
were tabulated and compiled by Richard Malone, M. Packel, Raymond J. 
Parkinson, and William Roewer, some of the writer’s graduate students at 


the college. 
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The question regarding when special classes for the mentally 
handicapped were begun was answered by 127 cities. Six of 
them (5 percent) reported that such classes were begun between 
1898 and 1907; 29 (32 percent) between 1908 and 1917; 42 (33 
percent) between 1918 and 1927; 24 (19 percent) between 1928 
and 1937; and 26 (20 percent) between 1936 and 1947. The most 
active period for the inauguration of special classes in new areas 
was between 1918 and 1927. During the latter part of this decade 
over 40 cities in Ohio established such classes, largely as the 
result of the state-wide examination and teacher-training activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Special Education of Miami University. 

The number of states and cities reporting special classes for 
the mentally deficient and retarded from 1922 to 1948 and the 
number of pupils enrolled are shown in Table 1, which is based 
on data distributed by the Office of Education. These figures 


Taste l. Special Classes for the Mentally Handicapped 
in the United States 17 


Year No. of No. of 

States Cities Enrolled 
1922 23 183 23,252 
1927 82 218 51,814 
1932 ¢ 39 483 75,099 
1986, 43 643 99,621 
1940 42 565 98,416 
1948 47 730 87,179 


a Includes Hawaii and the District of Columbia, at least since 1930. 


should be regarded as minimal because only cities with a popula- 
tion of 2500 and over were included in the surveys, and some of 
those cities failed to supply any information. It will be noted 
that the maximum registration, 99,621, was reached in 1936. The 
drop of 11 percent in 1948 was caused in part by the 7 percent 
decrease in total school enrollment, the shortage of qualified 


17 Office of Education, Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Excep- 
tional Children, 1947-48, Government Printing Office, 1950, p. 10. 
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teachers in the postwar years, changes in educational philosophy 
or administrative attitudes, and the propaganda against special- 
class segregation conducted by certain individuals or organiza- 
tions. However, the number of cities reporting special classes was 
greatest in 1948-730, as compared with. 643 in 1936 and only 133 
in 1922. 


LAWS AND SUBSIDIES FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The greatest impetus to the development of special education 
facilities for handicapped children in the public schools has been 
the enactment of permissive or mandatory special education 
statutes and the provision of subsidies for partial or complete 
support of special classes organized in conformity with state 
regulations. The first 11 states to enact such laws were New 
Jersey, 1911 (mandatory, with state aid); Minnesota, 1915 (per- 
missive, with state aid); New York, 1917 (mandatory, with 
subsidy); Wisconsin, 1917 (permissive, with subsidy); Illinois, 
1917 (permissive, without subsidy originally but now with); 
Missouri, 1919 (mandatory but changed to permissive through 
amendment, with subsidy); Pennsylvania, 1919 (mandatory, with 
subsidy); Massachusetts, 1919 (mandatory, without subsidy ); 
Wyoming, 1919 (mandatory, with subsidy); California, 1921 
(permissive, without subsidy originally but now with); and Con- 
necticut, 1921 (mandatory, subsidy at first but not now ). Progress 
since the early twenties has been so rapid that by June, 1952, all 
the states, except Nevada and Montana, and the Territory of 
Hawaii ?® had enacted some form of school legislation in the 
interest of one or more groups of handicapped children.’® 

In 41 states, the District of Columbia, and the Territory of 
Hawaii the special education program is administered by special 


18 For the sources of the facts here briefly summarized and for additional 


data, consult the references at the end of the, chapter. f 
* 19 By Congressional action the District of Columbia is also given broad 
privileges for the establishment of special education services. 
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officials connected with the state, district, and territorial depart- 
ments of education, all except five of whom are on full time. A 
large number of cities and counties (especially in Pennsylvania) 
also support special education departments. 

The enabling legislation follows widely different patterns in 
the various states with respect to the detailed requirements, the 
permissive or mandatory nature of the statutes, and the amount 
of and plan for financial support. As a condition of reimburse- 
ment, many of the laws require a periodic enumeration or report 
of the different kinds of handicapped children; often a medical 
or psychological examination of these children; provision of 
remedial treatment or corrective education in special classes or 
otherwise; the adoption of standards and rules affecting teaching 
procedures, curricula, equipment, and teacher qualifications; 
and supervision or inspection of the special classes or services by 
the state education department, 

The different patterns may be shown by an analysis of the 
statutes and regulations as of July, 1951. In 26 states subsidies 
are provided for both physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren; the legislation is permissive in 18 states and mandatory 
in the other 8 either without reservation or under certain condi- 
tions. In 3 states in which both the physically and the mentally 
handicappe@ are covered, the acts are mandatory for one but 
permissive for the other. Thus in California the legislation is 
permissive for the physically handicapped but mandatory for the 
mentally handicapped in school districts with 15 or more such 
children. In 10 other states the special education laws, whether 
permissive or mandatory, apply to only one type of handicap. In 
two counties in Arizona, for example, the legislation is mandatory 
for crippled children. In Maine it applies only to the physically 
handicapped and is mandatory on the petition of the parents of 
5 or more children. In West Virginia the law is permissive and 
carries an appropriation, but applies only to home-bound crippled 
children. 
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The following analysis shows the marked variations in the 
subsidy systems in the different states. Minnesota pays up to 
$2400 of the salary of a full-time speech correctionist, New 
Mexico makes an allotment for additional teachers for the 
crippled, and North Carolina pays the salaries of a specified 
number of special teachers. Total costs are assumed by Colorado 
for home teaching; by Massachusetts for the deaf; by Ohio for 
teachers on circuit; by Michigan for speech defectives and home- 
bound and hospitalized children; by Pennsylvania for home and 
hospital instruction, and for readers, certain appliances, and 
special books for the blind and the deaf; and by Delaware for 
speech correctionists, examining psychologists, teachers of the 
crippled and home-bound, and transportation. A definite allow- 
ance for each class obtains in Kansas ($1000 for the mentally 
retarded), New York ($800 for both the physically and mentally 
handicapped), and Ohio ($750 per class for the mentally re- 
tarded). Many states make a definite allowance per pupil or 
authorize a definite maximum; these include Arkansas, Colorado, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska (for the deaf), North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Tennessee. Among the states with different bases 
of financial support for different groups of the handicapped 
are Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mingesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Wy- 
oming. Thus in New Jersey, half of the excess cost of classes 
for the physically handicapped is assumed by the state; the 
classes for the mentally handicapped receive the regular equal- 
ization allotment, but only in the poorer districts. The mandatory 
classes for the mentally retarded in Connecticut receive no 
state aid, whereas the classes for the physically handicapped 
get state reimbursement. Some states treat special classes 
as an administrative unit in apportioning equalization funds; 
among these are Florida, Idaho, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania (which also provides a per pupil allowance), In 
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Idaho the minimum educational program authorizes the payment 
of school funds to districts that have special classes for handi- 
capped children, provided these classes have half the enrollment 
required for the grades. Lump sums are available for administra- 
tive apportionment in varying degrees in Arizona, Colorado, 
Delaware, Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, 
and West Virginia. 

The system followed in at least 17 states is based on the 
principle of reimbursing the local districts for all or some of the 
excess costs of the special services rendered, or for the cost over 
and above what it would be for the same children in the regular 
grades in the same school system. The principle of reimburse- 
ment is the most popular, but it is also the costliest and the most 
troublesome to administer, and sometimes it is inefficient. In 
many states it requires a heavy expenditure of time, labor, and 
money on the part of local districts and the state staff to inventory 
all extra expenditures, to determine whether they are justified, 
to prevent padding of the accounts and a scramble by local 
districts to get all they can for their own schools. One of the 
great drawbacks is the delay experienced by schools in obtain- 
ing authorization for purchases or reimbursement for such pur- 
chases. Frequently no reimbursement is made until the end of 
the school year, in consequence of which the schools must draw 
on other funds to operate the classes. Serious financial difficulties 
arise when, as sometimes happens, the bills at the end of the 
year exceed the appropriations. Doubtless hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are spent every year throughout the country in ad- 
ministering cumbersome and complicated systems that should 
be replaced by some simple, equitable plan or a combination 
of simple plans that could be easily administered. Such a plan 
might be based on a fixed per pupil allowance (differing, how- 
ever, for various types ofscases), a per teacher allowance (for 
example, a certain percentage of the salary or a specified maxi- 
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mum), a per class allowance, or a lump sum to be apportioned 
on a stipulated basis for the salaries of teachers or for per pupil 
or per class allowances. The work would probably be adminis- 
tered more efficiently and economically if the local district 
carried the brunt of the financial load. 


STATE GRANTS FOR CLASSES FOR 
THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 


As shown in Table 2, state grants are available for classes for 


Taste 2. State Subsidies for Classes for the 
Mentally Handicapped to June, 1952 


Arkansas Excess cost for instruction, equipment, transportation, and 
teachers’ scholarships not to exceed $100 per child per year except 
when board is required. 

California 75% of excess cost for instruction and transportation up to $150 
per “unit of average daily attendance” for high-grade mental retardates 
and $200 for lower-grade deficients, plus the basic aap oer 

Colorado Excess cost up to $500 in district; outside district, up to $300 
for tuition and $500 for care and maintenance. 

Delaware Combination of total cost (for psychologists, speech teachers, 
teachers of the home-bound, crippled, and delinquents, and supervisors) 
and excess cost (for the mentally retarded). 

Florida 10 or more pupils counted as a unit in the apportionment of state 
funds. 

Georgia Teachers may be allotted on approval of state board of education. 

Idaho Classroom units may be authorized and supported by minimum 
education program. 

Illinois Excess cost up to $250 per pupil. 

Indiana Excess cost. 

Iowa Equitable reimbursement for excess cost from administrative allot- 
ment. 

Kansas $1000 per class unit. 

Kentucky Excess cost up to $250 per child. 

Maryland A maximum of $600 on approval of the state board of education 
toward the training of any mentally handicapped child “whose needs 
are not met by the “ordinary school facilities” or by existing special 
classes treated as special units for equalization apportionment, | 

Michigan Reimbursement up to $100 per full-time pupil, or $150 if a 
nonresident with $200 additional for transportation or for board and 
room. 

Minnesota Excess cost not to exceed $240 per pupil, or $400 if child is 
also deaf, blind, or crippled. 
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Mississippi Excess cost for instruction, equipment, and transportation up 
to $200 per pupil per year. 

Missouri $100 per mentally deficient or mentally retarded child. 

Nebraska Excess cost up to $100 per pupil. 

New Jersey Each special class given same apportionment ($2350) as a 
regular class of 25 pupils, $75 being paid outright; wealthier districts 
receive nothing, 

New York $800 for each approved class. 

North Carolina “Equitable reimbursement” (salaries of 50 special educa- 
tion teachers for 1950-1951). 

North Dakota A maximum of $300 per child for instruction, and $500 for 
transportation, equipment, and residential care if needed. 

Ohio $750 per teething unit of 12 pupils and cost of transportation for 
nonresidents. 

Oklahoma Allowance per class. 

Pennsylvania $20 per pupil in average daily attendance plus equalization 
allotment, 

Rhode Island Limited percentage of total cost, 

Tennessee Excess cost up to $300 per pupil. 

Texas Allocations for teacher units, varying with the size of the units, 

Virginia Special appropriation for administrative allotment. 

Washington Administrative allotment. 

Wisconsin Reimbursement of costs approved by state superintendent, and 
cost of transportation or maintenance for nonresidents. 

Wyoming Special appropriation for administrative allotment. 


the mentally deficient and retarded in 32 states. In this mush- 
room growth of subsidies for this work the state grants vary from 
nothing (Virginia, according to report, has not yet made any 
allotments for these classes) to a possible maximum of $600 per 
child (low-aBility pupils) in Maryland, and $500 in Colorado 
with an additional allowance of $500 for “needed care and 
maintenance.” It is probable, however, that the maxima have 
not been allowed in either Maryland or Colorado. In most states 
the grants are much larger for the physically handicapped than 
for the mentally handicapped, sometimes by several hundred 
dollars. 

The gross amount of the annual or biennial state grants varies 
enormously from state to state, depending on the size of the state 
and the liberality of the legislature. The following data were 
obtained through correspondence with the various states; a few 
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states, however,.did not reply. The total grants apply to all kinds 
of handicapped children. 

California: $4,450,131.39 for the year ending June 30, 1951 
($1,037,132.79 for the mentally handicapped), with a service 
load in April, 1951, of 96,276 pupils in the public schools report- 
ing, and 728 in state residential schools. (The largest groups were 
speech defectives, 53,215; the mentally retarded, 13,869; those 
with hearing defects, 5428; and the orthopedics, 4989. ) 

Colorado: $85,000 for the biennium 1949-1951, (In 1947-1948, 
261 handicapped children were served, including 30 mentally 
handicapped. ) 

Connecticut: $163,062 for the year 1948-1949. (In 1947-1948, 
1901 handicapped children were served, of whom 1086 were 
mentally handicapped and did not receive any benefits from the 
grant. ) 

Illinois: $8,660,555 for the biennium 1947-1949, with an 
average monthly enrollment of 45,761 children in the school year 
1949. The largest groups were speech defectives, 25,380; the 
socially maladjusted, 6940; the “physically handicapped,” 6660; 
and the mentally handicapped, 4705. (In 1947-1948 the mentally 
handicapped children in special classes constituted 0.58 percent 
of the enrollment in Grades I-VIII and 0.41 percent of the pupils 
in Grades I-XII.) 

Iowa: $1,148,000 for the biennium 1949-1951 for 21,055 handi- 
capped children; of these, 3258 were mentally handicapped. 

Minnesota: $1,700,000 for the biennium 1951-1953. (In 1950- 
1951 7252 children were served, including 2147 mentally handi- 
capped. ) 

New York: $653,600 for the year 1949-1950 for 29,890 handi- 
capped children (including 17,219 mentally handicapped), with 
about $1,750,000 additional for blind and deaf children. 

Ohio: For the year 1948-1949, $1,000,000 for special classes 

° for the deaf, blind, and crippled and for home instruction for the 
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crippled; $284,000 for slow learners and a subvention of $1000 
each for 62 school psychologists and 80 speech correctionists, 

Pennsylvania: For the year 1949-1950, $538,980 for 25,191 chil- 
dren in special classes (of whom 21,675 were mentally handi- 
capped); $264,005 for home-bound pupils; $240,106 for the 
administrative and supervisory staff, including 40 county super- 
visors of special education. The total cost to the state, including 
the residential institutions for the deaf, blind, and cerebral 
palsied and certain other services but excluding equalization 
reimbursement for all schools and transportation costs, amounted 
to $2,570,013. 

Wisconsin: $865,000 for the year 1948-1949 for 12,675 handi- 
capped children, of whom 2800 were mentally handicapped. 


NUMBER OF MENTALLY HANDICAPPED IN 
SPECIAL CLASSES 


That the maintenance of special classes for the mentally handi- 
capped varies greatly among different states and cities is shown 
in Tables 3 and 4. The states canvassed in 1928-1929 were the 
most active in supporting special classes for the mentally handi- 
capped at that time. (Missouri was included but did not report 
enrollment figures. ) 2° 


2 

20 The 1928-1929 figures are based on questionnaire returns. Those for 
1948-1949 were supplied by the following school officials (mostly superin- 
tendents and directors of special education), to whom grateful acknowledg- 
ment is made: 

Schools: Felix S. Barker, North Carolina; Philip G. Cashman, Massachu- 
setts; Harold R. Chapman, Baltimore; Richard S. Dabney, Missouri; Carey 
J. Downing, Colbie: Francis W. Doyle, California; Geneva F. Ely, 
Maryland; Joseph J. Endres, New York; Anna M. Engel, Detroit;, Ray 
Graham, Illinois; Ruth A. Hargitt, Cincinnati; Arthur $. Hill, Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; Clifford E. Howe, Iowa; Robert Kirschten, 
Chicago; Charles I, McAllister, New York City; Hazel O. McIntire, Ohio; 
John W. Melcher, Wisconsin; Myrtle E. Miller, St. Joseph (Missouri); 
Frances A. Mullen, Chicago; Lester N. Myer, Pennsylvania; William J. 
Nolan, Connecticut; Frank V. Powell, Wisconsin; Mayme J. Schow, Min- 
nesota; William N. Sellman, St.*Louis; P. O. Wagner, Ohio. 

Institutions: S. W. Bisgrove, M.D., New York; Carl T. Steen, M.D. 
Oklahoma; Harry C. Storrs, M.D., New York. 
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Taste 8, Percentage of Mentally Handicapped Children Enrolled 
in Special Classes in Nine States 


Based on Based on Based on 
Enrollment Enrollment Enrollment 
in Grades in Grades in Grades 
I-VII LVI I-XII 
(1928-1929) 4 (1948-1949) (1948-1949) 
Minnesota 1.49 1.10 0.56 
Connecticut 1.27 0.90 0.60 
Massachusetts 1.19 1.50 ( Oct., 1948) 1.10 
Ohio 1.19 0.80 0.56 
California 0.95 0.74 0.57 
New York 0.70 1.20 | s 0.90 
New Jersey 0.63 0.82 0.62 
Pennsylvania 0.60 1.56 0.97 
Wisconsin 0.31 0.91 0.63 


aJ, E. Wallace Wallin, State Provisions for Mentally Handicapped School 
Children in the United States, The Training School Bulletin, pril-June, 


1934, pp. 21-29, 51-57, 69-75. 
Kindergarten figures may have been included in the grade figures in some 


cases, as in New Jersey. 


Taste 4. Mentally Handicapped Children in Selected Cities ** 


Based on Based on 
Enrollment Enrollment 
in Grades in Grades Special-Class 
Percent LIX, % I-XII, % Enrollment 
(1942) ¢ ( 1948-1949) (1948-1949) (1948-1949) 
Baltimore 9.5 3.3 2.9 3028 
Philadelphia 6.1 4.2 3.3 R. 6213 
Wilmington 4.7 14 ` 10 1329 
Detroit 8.1 2.5 2.0 í 3921 
Chicago 1.4 1.6 1.1 3363 


a Report of the Division of Special Education and Mental Hygiene, Annual 
Report of Delaware Department of Public Instruction, June 30, 1945, p. 276. 
b Based on 1947—1948 statistics. 5 j ANIS i 

21 For data on handicapped children in special classes in eighteen cities 


prior to 1930, see Guy L. Hilleboe, F: ‘inding and Teaching Atypical Children, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930, pp. 32-33. For corresponding 
data for mentally handicapped children in schools in New Zealand, consult 
Ralph Winterbourn, Educating Backward Children in New Zealand, Oxford 
University Press, 1944, pp. 55-59. Wallin, A Brief Survey of Special Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools of Baltimore, p. 20, contains percentages ap- 
plicable to the mentally handicapped in B&ltimore and eleven Ohio cities 
for the school year 1928-1929. The variations range from 1.4 to 10.4 


percent. 
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In 1928-1929 the variation was from a minimum of 0.31 per- 
cent in Wisconsin to a maximum of 1.49 percent in Minnesota, 
the percentages being based on the enrollment in the first eight 
grades. Twenty years later the variation ranged from 0.74 percent 
in California to 1.5 percent in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
Based on the enrollment in twelve grades, the variation was from 
0.56 percent in Ohio and Minnesota to 1.1 percent in Massachu- 
setts. The states which showed percentage gains were Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, the greatest gains 
being registered in New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
Percentage losses occurred in California, Connecticut, Minnesota, 
and Ohio. 

Although California registered a percentage drop in enroll- 
ment during these two decades, this state has been staging a 
comeback during the last few years, partly because of her great 
population increase and partly because of the enactment of the 
mandatory special class law for “mentally retarded minors” that 
became effective in 1948, In March, 1950, California enrolled 
12,897 mentally retarded children in special classes, and 15,986 
in March, 1953. The latter figure is about 1.2 percent of the 
enrollment in Grades I-VIII, and 0.9 of 1 percent of that in 
Grades I-XII, at that time. 

All the cities listed in Table 4 showed percentage declines 
between 1942 and 1949 except Chicago; the greatest decrease 
was in Baltimore and Wilmington. Some of this decrease was 
doubtless due to the policy of ignoring failures and moving 
children along automatically in the grades irrespective of ac- 
complishment. 

The extent to which a change of administration can affect a 
special education program is evident from the experience of St. 
Louis, Ohio, Baltimore, Wilmington, and Delaware. In St. Louis 
in 1916-1917 there were 3545 pupils in the special schools for 


individual instruction and®in the ungraded classes (described in | 


Chapter IV). In 1918-1919 the corresponding figure was 3720, 
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which topped the nation at that time. During 1920-1921 the 
enrollment was 3.7 percent of that in the first eight grades. Almost 
immediately after a change in directorship in 1921, the enroll- 
ment began to decline—not, of course, because of any decline 
in the number of children with intellectual or educational limita- 
tions, In 1947-1948 it had dropped to 709,” only 0.99 of 1 percent 
of the enrollment in the kindergarten and the first eight grades. 
In 1953, according to the ICEC Bulletin, it was about 800. The 
drop in St, Louis was due in large part to the elimination of 
ungraded classes for borderline, backward, and restoration chil- 
dren, exclusion of the more severely mentally retarded, and 
possibly the adoption of automatic promotion in the regular 
grades. 

That Ohio registered a pronounced Joss in spite of the inclusion 
of the mentally handicapped under the state-aid provisions of 
the 1945 special education act is doubtless to a considerable 
extent due to the vigorous program of the Bureau of Special 
Education of Miami University for promoting the establishment 
of special classes for mental retardates throughout the state 
between 1921 and 1928. (Reference to the work of this Bureau 
will be made on subsequent pages.) The extent of the decline 
was from 1.19 percent to 0.80 percent of the enrollment in the 
first eight grades. In terms of number of pupils, the registration 
declined from 10,734 children in special classes for the mentally 
deficient and backward in the fall of 1928 to 6538 in 1948-1949 
in classes for “slow learners.” Part of this drop was undoubtedly 
due to the exclusion of children with low 1.Q.’s ` (intelligence 
quotients) from special classes, part to the lukewarm attitude 
toward these classes, and part to the policy of automatic promo- 
tion. Now, however, Ohio is apparently staging a comeback. The 
enrollment in 387 special classes in 1951-1952 was 7188. 

The drop in Baltimore was dizzy—from 9.5 percent of the 
enrollment in Grades I to IX in 1942 fo 3.3 percent in 1948-1949. 
hools and Classes for Excep- 


22 Elise H. Martens, Statistics of Special Sel 
tional Children, 1947-48, Office of Education, 1950, p. 46. 


E Fos 
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The reason for this sharp drop is not known, but it probably 
involved the fact that many children were kept in the regular 
grades on scheduled promotion and there was a change in the 
administrative head of the school system. 

In Wilmington during the same seven-year period, the per- 
centage declined from 4.7 in 1942 (when enrollment in special 
classes for the mentally handicapped was the heaviest among 
large cities in the country, with two or three exceptions) to 1.4 
in 1948-1949—a drop from 542 to 131 pupils. Delaware registered 
a drop from a high of 262 in 1945-1946 (1 percent), well above 
the national average at the time, to a low of 132 (0.5 percent) in 
1947-1948.** These violent declines were due mainly to a change 
in administrative leadership which led to the retention of mental 
retardates in the regular grades, often with scheduled promotion 
with their age groups, and exclusion of the more severely handi- 
capped children from the special classes. The attitude toward 
special classes, however, has apparently changed in Wilmington 
and possibly also in Delaware. In the fall of 1942 enrollment in 
special classes in Wilmington had risen to 230, of whom 118 
were full-time pupils. 

We saw above that some states provide far greater facilities 
for the physically handicapped than for the mentally handi- 
capped, and’ vice versa. Thus Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and possibly California provide far more for mentally than 
for physically handicapped children; the opposite is true of 
Colorado, Illinois, lowa, and Wisconsin. 


PRESSURE GROUPS, PROPAGANDA, AND 
LEGISLATION FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Every student is familiar with the influence exerted by pres- 
sure groups in America in obtaining legislation favorable to their 


28 Based on data comparable’to those used for 1945-1946, A lar; 3 
ber of gika, m reeur grades included in the Aeee 
course, excluded. See Ani Report of Delaware Department of Public 
Instruction, June 30, 1948, p. 208. i Se 
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special interest and in defeating unwanted legislation. He may 
not know that the influence of these groups in the field of educa- 
tion—including the education of handicapped children—is equally 
notorious, and that the lopsidedness of the special education laws 
in the different states is primarily due to the work of numerous 
pressure groups which have been interested in one type of handi- 
capped child but not in other types. Some of these groups have 
actively campaigned not only to obtain legislative grants for the 
type they are interested in—the auditorily, visually, or ortho- 
pedically handicapped—but also to defeat legislation designed to 
aid other groups. Although every special educationist of long 
experience could probably cite many actual cases, two incidents 
will be mentioned to document the correctness of these state- 
ments, 

A bill introduced in two legislative sessions in Ohio in the 
twenties provided a modest subvention of $160,000 ($40 per 
child) for classes for the mentally handicapped. It had the 
endorsement of over 100 clubs, associations, and organizations 
with a total membership of 230,000, and was actively sponsored 
the second time by the late Robert A. Taft, then in the Ohio ` 
legislature, and by the governor. In spite of the widespread 
interest in the bill, it died on the calendar because of the propa- 
ganda against it spread by a lobby whose memberssnever stated 
their objections at the public hearings of the legislative com- 
mittee, but instead worked behind the scenes. The lobby repre- 
sented certain state officials who were interested only in 
physically handicapped children, and the lobbyists told the 
legislators that if the appropriation were voted it would destroy 
the work already under way for the physically handicapped. The 
practice of appointing directors of special education and putting 
them in charge of all kinds of special classes has ended or at 
least lessened the rivalry that has existed between antagonistic 
or competing groups. a 


The second incident concerns a meritorious law that was 
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defeated by the same tactics. In the twenties some 15 bills, pre- 
pared in the interest of the handicapped, became part of the 
laws of Missouri. Another bill, however, was defeated. It pro- 
vided for a Bureau of Mental Defectives, headed by a clinical 
psychologist, to provide examination services connected with 
identifying the mentally deficient in the state. The bill was 
subjected to incessant sniping by representatives of a national 
organization (then conducting a survey in the state) and their 
local satellites; they insisted that the director should be a psy- 
chiatrist, but they never appeared at the announced hearings of 
the legislature. Consequently the bill was defeated. 

How much lobbying still goes on in the field of special educa- 
tion the writer does not know. There is plenty of it in the field 
of clinical psychology. Has not the time arrived for professional 
organizations to demand that there shall be no lobbying by 
professional people against legislation, that all opposition shall 
be voiced in open hearings? 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. After many centuries of vacillating treatment varying from 
neglect or persecution to superstitious reverence, evidence of the 
developments of enlightened, humane care and of the scientific 
study and education of the mentally deficient appeared at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century with the attempt to train 
people of the lowest mentality by the so-called physiological 
(sensorimotor) method. 

2. The greatest progress made since that time has been the 
establishment of public residential institutions or colonies for 
the custody, protection, training, education, and employment of 
the mentally deficient; the establishment of private residential 
schools and of special public classes and schools; more scientific 
methods of diagnosis in the form of psychological tests and 
medicobiochemical procedures; and the successful medical treat- 
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ment of certain types and the psychotherapeutic treatment of 
certain other types. 

3. The extensiveness of public programs of rehabilitation in 
the United States varies greatly from state to state depending on 
the nature of the statutory requirements and the liberality of the 
subsidies. 

4. Forty-one states, the Territory of Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia now have varying amounts of special public-school 
provision for the mentally handicapped under various types of 
permissive or mandatory laws or regulations. Special-class state 
subsidies of one kind or another are in effect in 29 states. 3 

5. Nevertheless, the great majority of mentally deficient chil- 
dren are at large in society and attend the regular grades rather 
than special classes. 
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ADDENDUM 


Developments since the completion of the manuscript include the 
following: The appointment of state directors or supervisors of special 
education in South Dakota and New Jersey (in March, 1954), the 
enactment of new or supplementary special education acts in Rhode 
Island (1958), West Virginia (1953), Pennsylvania (1953), Con- 
necticut (1953), Virginia (1954), New York (1954), New Jersey 
(1954), and Massachusetts (1954). Space permits reference to the 
new laws in only some of these states. 

The Pennsylvania act, effective August 21, 1953, makes it 
mandatory upon boards of school directors to “provide and maintain 
+ +. special classes or schools for handicapped children in the 
district . . . or outside the public schools of the district, or in special 
institutions, or by providing for teaching the child in his home, in 
accordance with the rules and regulations prescribed by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. . . . The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction . . . shall enforce the provisions of this Act.” The excess 
cost of the instruction is paid by the state in accordance with a rather 
complicated formula for subtracting the instruction cost per pupil in 
the elementary or secondary schools from the instruction cost per 
special-class pupil. Included in the cost of the latter are the salaries 
of special-class teachers, diréctors, supervisors, and principals of 
special schools, psychologists, contribution to the retirement fund for 
the special education workers, and the cost of textbooks and supplies 
used in the special education classes. A special formula applies to 
speech correctionists. 

The amended law in Connecticut, effective October 1, 1953, pro- 
vides that boards of education under the regulations of the State Board _ 
of Education may maintain special schools for “educable and for train- — 
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able mentally handicapped chi dren” in a given town or in “two or 
more towns” upon the petition of parents of seven or more children. 
For state reimbursement each pupil counts “as two in average daily 
membership.” 

The New York law, approved by the governor on April 2, 1954, 
appropriates $50,000 to the state “mental health commission” to 
“formulate and carry out an experimental program involving the 
establishment of special classes for severely mentally retarded children 
under the direction of a professional research team . . - in coopera- 
tion with the State Department of Mental Hygiene, State Department 
of Education, or any other appropriate state department or agency 
and any municipality of the state.” 

The revised New Jersey act, effective July 1, 1954, makes it manda- 
tory upon boards of education under regulations issued by the State 
Commissioner of Education to make educational provisions for all 
“educable” and “trainable” mentally retarded children, aged 5 to 20, 
in special classes in the home school or an adjacent school district 
or in a jointly supported class or in the child’s home. Each local board 
receives $2000 for each approved class from the state in addition to 
the normal state aid for each pupil. 

The Massachusetts law, effective August 28, 1954, also makes pro- 
vision for both “educable and trainable mentally retarded children” 
under a state subvention of 50 per cent of the cost of the special class. 
It is mandatory when there are “five or more such children.” When 
there are “fewer than ten mentally retarded children” two or more 
cities are authorized to establish a special class. 

The state of North Carolina has recently made notable strides in 
the field of special education. The 1952-1958 appropriation provides 
for the salaries of 140 teachers. In July, 1954, 8084 children with 
different kinds of handicaps were receiving special education services 
of some kind. Facilities for training special-class workers have been 
developed in a number of institutions, notably Western Carolina 


College. 


Education Adjusted 
to Individual Needs 


SCIENTIFIC BASES OF THE THEORY OF 
DIFFERENTIAL EDUCATION 


Since the pioneering investigations of individual differences 
were launched,’ innumerable observational and experimental 
studies have been made of the degree of variability in all kinds 
of human attributes, such as physical stature, health, intelligence, 

specific aptitudes and disabilities, interests, motivations, person- 
ality characteristics, emotional make-up, moral traits, learning 
capacity, rate of physical, mental, and social maturation, neurotic 
tendencies, maladjustments, and the like. All these studies are 
consistent in showing that there are pronounced individual differ- 
ences in children of the same chronological age or the same 
grade classification in practically any trait or combination of 
traits that can be measured. Only enough factual data can be 

1 The roster of pioneers includes two astronomers who recognized the role 
of the personal or individual equation in the reaction of observers to the 
transit of stars across the line on the telescopic lens, the first in 1795 at the 
Greenwich Astronomical Observatory in England and the second (Friedrich 
W. Bessel) in Germany in 1816. Later there followed Francis Galton, 
British eugenist, geneticist, anthropologist, psychologist, and inventor, 1888 
or 1869; James McKeen Cattell, American psychologist, 1890; and William 


Stern, German psychologist, 1900. 
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presented here to confirm the obvious educational implications 
of the findings. 


VARIABILITY IN CHILDREN OF THE 
SAME AGE OR GRADE 


“In one group of ten-year-old boys the highest ten-percentile 
group was 1.2 times taller, 3.4 times heavier and stronger, pos- 
sessed 2.6 times more lung capacity, and was capable of perform- 
ing 7.1 times more muscular work than the lowest ten-percentile 
group. In the St. Louis school system in 1920, the average differ- 
ence in the chronological age of the pupils per grade, based on 
the average differences between the youngest and the oldest 
pupils in each of the eight grades, amounted to ten years. . + + 
In testing a class in the first grade in the Miami University 
practice school, I found that the score of the ablest pupil was 
18 times as high as the score of the poorest pupil in the Pressey 
Primer Scale, 21 times as high in the Myers Mental Measure, 1.5 
times as high in the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test, and 
1.8 times as high in the Stanford-Binet, based on the 1.Q.’s from 
77 to 145.” * 

In connection with the standardization of the Stanford-Binet 
scale on California school children, Terman found that pupils 
with a Binet age of 9 were distributed from the“first to the 
seventh grades.° A decade later, Dickinson reported a median 
Stanford-Binet LQ. range of from 86 to 110 in five low first 
grades in Oakland, California. The extreme Binet age range 
among children in five schools who entered at about the age 
of 6 was from 3 years 10 months to 9 years 6 months, a difference 
of 5 years 8 months.* 


27. E. Wallace Wallin, The Education of Handicapped Children, Hough- 


ton Mifflin, 1924, pp. 32, 33. S 
8 Lewis M. ey The Measurement of Intelligence, Houghton Mifflin, 


1916, pp. 73 f. 
4 Virgil Dickinson, Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher, World Book, 


1926, pp. 15-17. 
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With the same scale of tests, Wentworth in 1926 found an 
extreme range in I.Q. from 56 to 146 among 1001 first-grade 
pupils in Boston suburbs." 

With the 1937 Binet revision, McNemar found an average 
Binet age range, between the highest and the lowest 2 percent, 
of 3.6 in the first grade, 5.6 in the fifth, and 8 in the eighth.° 

In a study begun in the school year 1931-1932 covering 768 
pupils from 13 schools in New York City who had been in school 
7 terms, the intelligence age varied from 72 months to more than 
190 months, and the I.Q.’s varied from 50 to 160.7 (The test used 
was not disclosed.) It is obvious that the difference in intellectual 
maturity of children of the same age as measured by intelligence 
tests is very wide. 

It is usually said that the variability is less pronounced in 
achievement than in measured intelligence (about three-fourths 
as great, according to Cyril Burt). That the range may be quite 
considerable is shown by the following findings. G. H. Thompson 
in 1921 found that the grade placement for 11- and 12-year-old 
pupils in England varied from less than school Standard III to 
above Standard VIL.* The range in educational age as determined 
by “a series of standardized tests in various school subjects” of 
the New York pupils who had been in school 7 terms was from 
72 to 180 months, a greater range than the length of the ele- 
mentary course at that time. The range in E.Q.’s (educational 
quotients) was from 50 to 150.° 

The time required by San Francisco school children to reach 
specified goals in arithmetic varied from 4 to 162 days in the 

5 Mary M. Wentworth, Individual Differences in the Intelligence of 
School Children, Harvard University Press, 1926, 

® Quinn McNemar, The Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1942, pp. 27, 34. 

7 Eugene A. Nifenecker, Statistical Reference Data Relating to Problems 
of Overageness, Educational Retardation, Non-Promotion, 1900-1934, Board 
of Education of the City of New York, July, 1937, pp. 156, 170. 

8 Gertrude Hildreth, Individaal Differences, in Encyclopedia of Educa- 


tional Research, 1950, p. 566; also pp. 564-571 (references). 
9 Nifenecker, op. cit., pp. 181, 141. 
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case of first-semester first-grade pupils and from 1 to 211 days in 
the case of 113 first-semester second-grade pupils. Ward found 
similar variability in reading.” 

Wechsler contends that the range of individual differences is 
not large if the “pathological or abnormal” cases are excluded, 
i.e., the lowest and highest 0.1 percent, or about 2 per thousand. 
Nevertheless, the ranges he computes from extant studies are 
frequently large enough to create distinct problems of social 
and educational adjustment—e.g., a range ratio of 2.42 to 1 in 
simple learning, 3.87 to 1 in hard learning, 2.50 to 1 in memory 
span, 2.30 to 1 in general intelligence (as measured by the Binet), 
and 2,86 to 1 in Otis intelligence quotient. Differences of 100 
or 200 percent spell significant differences in learning capacity 
or adjustment potentials. 


TRAIT VARIABILITY WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL 


Not only do members of the same school grade or the same 
chronological age vary greatly among themselves, but great 
variability often obtains in the amount and type of the different 
psychological, educational, and biological characteristics in the 
same individual. Admittedly, a positive rather than a negative 
correlation or consistency exists between an individual's varying 
traits. A person who is superior in one trait tends to be superior 
in other traits, especially those that are closely related, whereas 
a person who is inferior in one trait tends to be inferior in others. 
But the correlation is far from perfect. Few if any people are 
completely symmetrical psychologically, educationally, socially, 
or physically. All have their “longs” and “shorts” in varying 
degrees. Diversity or unevenness of capacity, aptitude, and tastes 
is the rule, not blank uniformity. Moreover, the best interests of 
a highly complex industrialized society geared to a highly 

10Hildreth, op. cit., p. 566. s 

11 David Wechsler, The Range of Human Capacities, Williams & Wilkins, 
1935, pp. 7 ff., 47 ff., 52. 
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ramified system of division of labor require the fostering of 
diverse talents and interests rather than the suppression of variety 
and the enforcement of conformity, both of which make for 
stultification and mediocrity. 


CORRELATION OF INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST SCORES 


Tt would take us too far afield to summarize the numerous 
studies of the correlation of intelligence test scores with achieve- 
ment test scores in different subject-matter fields in elementary, 
secondary, and special schools—such as arithmetical computation 
and comprehension, reading, spelling, English, handwriting, and 
the like. The coefficients vary from about .20 to about .90, de- 
pending on the intelligence test used and the subject-matter 
field, The reliability of the measures has not always been 
determined.” 

Although, according to Clark L. Hull, different traits in the 
same individual vary only about 80 percent as much as single 
traits vary in a group of individuals," the trait variability may be 
very great in some representatives at all levels of ability from 
genius to imbecility. To cite a few instances of variability among 
geniuses and deficients: 

Carl vort”Linné, the Swedish botanist who was perhaps the 
greatest naturalist of his generation, did so poorly in college that 
his father was advised to withdraw him and make a cobbler of 
him. 

te See the data summarized by Leo F, Cain, pa U. Michaelis, and 
Alvin C. Eurich, Prognosis, in Encyclopedia of Educational Research, pp. 
878, 881 (extensive reference list). 

Kelley gives one of the largest coefficients of correlation—.90—between 
educational achievement and intelligence. Truman L. Kelley, Interpretation 
of Educational Measurements, World Book, 1927. 

18 Robert S. Ellis, The “Laws” of Relative Variability of Mental Traits, 


Psychological Bulletin, January, 1947, p. 26. Consult this article for sum- 
maries of the discrepant findings regarding the relation of variability to o 


complex and simple traits, original and acquired traits, sex, practice, fatigue, 


and maturity. 
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į Charles Darwin, who became one of England’s greatest scien- 
tists, was singularly inept in mastering languages, according to 
his own admission. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, the greatest military genius of his day, 
ranked toward the bottom of his class in the final examination; 
he was unable to spell words in any language correctly. 

Jonathan Swift, a great British prose writer of the eighteenth 
century, failed in two of three subjects on his final examination 
and was refused his degree.** Y 

A mentally defective man who could not give an “intelligible 
reply to a single question nor be trusted even to feed himself” 
had a prodigious memory for facts relating to funerals, He could 
recall “the day when every person had been buried in the parish 
for 35 years, and could repeat with unvarying accuracy the name 
and age of the deceased, and the mourners at the funeral.” A 
feeble-minded girl was “able to recall immediately, after the ži 
exposure, 74 of 76 details in a picture. Inaudi, who was illiterate 
up to 14, was able at 7 to multiply mentally two numbers of 5 
figures each, and could repeat 42 digits correctly—a remark: le | 
feat—but only 6 or 7 disconnected letters, a few words of a poem, — 
a few colors, and a few forms.” 15 Such rare cases of defectives = 
with specific talents are referred to as idiot savants. Several less 
extreme cases from among special-class children willbe cited on 
a later page. i 

Norsworthy’s early investigation showed a P.E. (piob 
error, a measure of fluctuation or stability) for defectives of ae 
in intelligence tests, but only —3.5 in memory tests, and 7 


14 Other instances are given in J. E. Wallace Wallin, Personality NO | 
and Mental Hygiene, McGraw-Hill, 2nd ed, 187) PE rsughton 3 
heim: E. Wallace Wallin, Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, Tonetu og 
in, 1927, p. 388. “yant jui- 

„Binet’s T anlon that irregularity of development oF ild” ae 
librium” is the “differentiating attribute of the defective unevenness 1s 
aA been sustained by the evidence, at least so as intelle a Physical Handi- 
t concemed. J. E. Wallace Wallin, Children Mental ' 

“aps, Prentice-Hall, 1949, pp. 43-46. 
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in the maturity records as compared with the normal median.?° 
Some defectives reached the medians of the control group. From 
60 to 70 percent of overlapping in Binet ages between normal 
and mentally defective children was found by Pearson and 
Jaederholm. This large overlap, however, was probably due to 
the fact that the mentally defective group included some children 
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who were merely backward, and the normal group some who 
were dull normals.” 
Figs. 1 and 2 show graphically the extent of variability in 
psychological and educational traits in a fourth-grade pupil and 
16 Naomi Norsworthy, Psychology of Mentally Deficient Children, Science 
Press, 1906, pp. 77-85. š 


11 Karl Pearson and Gustav A. Jaederholm, Mendelism and the Problem ® 
of Mental Defect; II. On the Continuity of Mental Defect, 1914, p. 17. 
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in an average fourth-grade class of 78 pupils from a middle-class 
community, as determined by the Short Form of the California 
Elementary Test of Mental Maturity (a power test rather than 
an achievement test) and the Elementary Battery of the Progres- 
sive Achievement Tests. The variability of the individual pupil 
in the psychological tests ranges from a minimum of first-grade 
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capacity in numerical reasoning, vocabulary, and language to a 
maximum of about Grade 8.5 in spatial relations. In the educa- 
tional tests the variability is from a low of about Grade 1.5 in 
reading comprehension to a high of fourth grade in arithmetical 
reasoning, The maximum group variability in the psychological 
tests is from less than Grade 1 to over Grade 9 in nonlanguage 


factors; and the smallest group differerce—in total mental factors 
ment tests, 


_is from about Grade 1.5 to Grade 8.3. In the achieve! 


(a 
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the maximum range for the group is from Grade 1.3 to Grade 
9.5 in reading vocabulary, and the minimum from about 2.5 to 
about 6.5 in the arithmetic tests. 

The fact of great unevenness or differences in intellectual 
endowment and educational achievement in groups of children 
of the same age and in many individuals is thus well authenti- 
cated. The differences in personality traits are doubtless as great 
as those in intellectual and educational abilities and disabilities. 


IMPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL VARIABILITY 


The most obvious implication of the demonstrated variability 
in original and acquired mental make-up of children, in their 
specific and generic aptitudes, and in their rate of mental, educa- 
tional, social, and physical growth and development is that the 
processes of education and the content of instruction must be 
substantially modified to suit the needs of children who deviate 
markedly from the usual pattern, in order that such children may 
make the most of their opportunities and realize their highest 
potentials. There are, however, educators of distinction who 
accept the fact of individual differences but not the educational 
consequences deduced therefrom. The view of these educational 
“essentialists,” championed by William C. Bagley, one of their 
ablest and most intrepid spokesmen, who died in 1946, is that the 
differences can in large measure be attenuated, leveled, or 
eradicated by a common process of educational treatment.!® They 
maintain that in a democracy all the people must be so condi- 
tioned through education and indoctrination that they will be- 
come like-minded, to the end that they will more easily live 
together in harmony and codperate more effectively. Therefore, 

18 William C. Bagley, Educational Determinism or Democracy and the 
LQ., School and Society, April, 1922, pp. 373-884; Educational Determin- 


ism Again: Rejoinder to Professor Whipple’s Reply, ibid., August 5, 1922; 
Determinism in Education, Warwick & York, 1925. 
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they say, all the children, at least in the elementary grades, must 
have a uniform course of study. Only by mastering common 
educational essentials will it be possible to elevate the cultural 
and intellectual level of the masses. and prepare them for willing 
and intelligent participation in a codperative democracy. The 
insistence of the extreme essentialists on uniform curricula and 
educational procedures reminds one of Amos Dolbear’s descrip- 
tion of the antediluvian education of animals. Dolbear, renowned 
physicist and inventor and at the time emeritus professor at Tufts 
College, wrote as follows in this striking allegorical satire on the 
educational philosophy that every child should be educated or 
trained exactly the same way, a procedure often practiced 
through the centuries: 


In antediluvian times, while the animal kingdom was being differ- 
entiated into swimmers, climbers, runners, and fliers, there was a 
school for the development of the animals. The theory of the school 
was that the best animals should be able to do one thing as well as 
another. 

If there was in a given animal an apparent aptitude for doing one 
thing and an apparent inaptitude for doing other things, the time and 
effort should be spent upon the Jatter rather than on the former. 

If an animal had short legs and good wings, attention should be 
devoted to running, so as to even up the qualities as far as possible. 

So the duck was kept waddling instead of swimming, Eo pelican 
was kept wagging his short wings in the attempt to fly. The eagle was 
made to run, and allowed to fly only for recreation, while maturing 
tadpoles were unmercifully guyed for being neither one thing nor 
another. 

All this in the name of education. Nature was not to be trusted, 
for individuals should be symmetrically developed and similar, for 
their own welfare as well as for the welfare of the community. 

The animals that would not submit to such training, but persisted in 
developing the best gifts they had, were dishonored and humiliated in 
many ways. They were stigmatized as being narrow-minded and 
specialists, and special difficulties were placed in their way when they 


attempted to ignore the theory of education recognized in the school. 


No one was allowed to graduate from the school unless he could 
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climb, swim, run, and fly at certain prescribed rates; so it happened 
that the time wasted by the duck in the attempt to run had so 
hindered him from swimming that his swimming muscles had atro- 
phied, and so he was hardly able to swim at all; and in addition, he 
had been scolded, punished, and ill-treated in many ways so as to 
make his life a burden. He left school humiliated, and the ornitho- 
thynchus [a duckbill, an egg-laying mammal with a bill like a duck’s] 
could beat him both running and swimming. Indeed, the latter was 
awarded a prize in two departments. 

The eagle could make no headway in climbing to the top of a tree, 
and although he showed he could get there just the same, the perform- 
ance was counted a demerit, since it had not been done in the 
prescribed way, 

An abnormal eel with large pectoral fins proved he could run, swim, 
climb trees, and fly a little. He was made valedictorian. 1° 


RESISTANCE OF DEFECTS TO CHANGE 


The assumption implicit in the doctrine of the extreme es- 
sentialists, that mental defects and handicaps can be obliterated 
by subjecting the individual to uniform processes of education, 
lacks experimental confirmation. To be sure, minor superficial or 
apparent handicaps or pseudo-handicaps can often be mitigated, 
modified, or even removed by appropriate remedial educational 
procedures or by psychological or psychiatric therapy. But deeply 
ingrained..s constitutional intellectual deviations or limitations 
usually prove to be ineradicable; they can only be mitigated or 
compensated for by appropriate treatment. Such defects bring to 
mind a college president’s answer when asked by an old grad 
what had impressed him most after his many years of teaching: 
“The thing that has impressed me the most profoundly, after all 
these years, is the infinite capacity of the human mind to resist 
the introduction of knowledge.” 

The unyielding nature of many defects in mentally deficient 
children (and sometimes in intellectually normal ones as well) 
is equally impressive. Thé following thumbnail descriptions il- ° 


19 Amos Dolbear, in Journal of Education, October 22, 1908, p. 424. 
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lustrate the unmodifiability of certain basic limitations, as well 
as the extensiveness of trait variability and the presence of off- 
setting aptitudes that can be transformed into distinct social 
assets by efficient educational and occupational therapy. All the 
cases were special-class children taught by trained and experi- 
enced'teachers after the children had spent two or more years in 
the regular grades in the Wilmington public-school system. 


G.J., boy, at age 8—4 (8 years, 4 months) had a 1916 Stanford- 
Binet age of 3—6, 1.Q. 42. He was unable to count beyond 20, At 138-9 
his Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal 1.Q. was 48, Performance IQ. 42, and 
Vocabulary 58. Somewhat earlier his rating in standardized achieve- 
ment tests was 1.1 in reading, spelling, and arithmetic. At the age 
of 14 he was rated by the teacher as doing only 1B in arithmetic and 
spelling, but he was excellent in art and handicraft work and also in 
comportment. 

H.C., boy, at age 8—10 had a 1916 Stanford-Binet age of 5—4, LQ. 
64, He could count to 12, but was a total failure on the Wallin-Gilbert- 
Cutsforth Individual Attainment Scale. At 10—4 his Stanford Form L 
age was 6-3, I.Q. 60. In the special class he made excellent progress in 
different kinds of handwork and became a leader who delighted in 
assisting the teacher; but his leadership ability unfortunately was 
diverted into delinquent channels after he left school, so that he had 
to be committed to the state colony for the mentally defective. 

M.W., girl, at age 10—9 had an Arthur Performance age of 7—6, 
T.Q. 70, and at 18-6 a Stanford-Binet age of 6—2, 1.Q. RL At 13-4, 
after two years in the special class, she was rated by her teacher as 
doing 1B in reading, 3B in arithmetic, and “fair” in language. But she 
developed great ability in many forms of motor activity. 

J-M., boy, at age 12-8 had a 1916 Stanford-Binet age of 7—8, 1.Q. 
68, but was a total nonreader and nonspeller (Wallin-Gilbert). At the 
age of 14, after five years in the special class, he was just beginning to 
recognize words but had reached the 4B level in arithmetic. His 
greatest capacities were in drawing and handicraft, in which he did 
excellent work. 

E.E., girl, at age 10-7 had a 1916 Stanford-Binet age of 6-2, 1.Q. 
68, and an Arthur Performance age of 6—11, LQ. 69. After three years 
in the special class she could count to 29 and had reached the first- 
grade level in reading. Although she did nothing in written ‘language 
and spelling, she did excellent art work. 
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L.P., boy, at age 11—7 had a 1916 Standford-Binet of 7—4, I.Q. 62, 
but barely attained a first-grade rating in reading, written language, 
arithmetic, and spelling. At 14—11 after three years in the special 
class, he was rated as doing 2B in oral language, 1A in reading, and 
8B in arithmetic, and nothing in written language or spelling. He made 
pronounced progress in art work and was promoted to a prevocational 
school. Here he rated as the best pupil in art among about 160 back- 
ward and borderline cases in spite of the fact that he ranked lowest in 
intelligence and in literary achievement. In a city-wide safety-first 
contest in which all schools participated, he won the second prize for 
the drawing he had submitted, although he could not read after years 
of instruction. After leaving school he worked as a houseboy for three 
families and was highly commended for keeping the silverware and 
furniture immaculate. His bicycle, which he soon earned, was always 
resplendent because of his meticulous polishing,*° 


DEMOCRACY’S NEED FOR SPECIALIZED TALENTS 


The best interests of democracy are served by furthering diver- 
sification, not by attempting to destroy it. A social organism 
founded on a highly complicated system of division of labor is 
not served by implacable demands for uniformity of thought and 
attitude or by the uniform or symmetrical development of all of 
each individual's traits and aptitudes. On the contrary, democ- 
tacy requires the fostering of diversity of interest and the de- 
velopmentsof specialized skills. It should therefore be regarded 
as undemocratic, not to say suicidal, for the schools of a democ- 
racy to attempt to suppress individual differences or to neglect 
to encourage and develop each pupil’s particular aptitudes. 

The ideology or philosophy underlying this book is that “equal- 
ity of educational opportunity [the inalienable social heritage of 
all that is vouchsafed by the Constitution] does not mean iden- 
tity or similarity of opportunity, but rather differentiation and 

20 Similar somewhat more complete case histories, including after-careers, 
are to be found in Report of the Division of Special Education and Mental 
Hygiene, Delaware Department of Public Instruction, 1940-1941, pp. 309- 


812; 1941-1942, p. 245; 1942-1948, pp. 292-294; 1943-1944, pp. 230- ə 
981; 1944-1945, pp. 277-278. 
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diversification of methods and contents to fit individual pen- 
chants, abilities, and disabilities.” 2? Instead of attempting to 
force the deviating child to conform to a uniform curricular pat- 
tern—a practice that doubtless still survives here and there in 
spite of the reams of invective against it_the problem is to devise 
the most effective and the least objectionable means of adapting 
curricula and educational procedures to meet the individual 
pupil’s present stage of development, conditions, needs, and 
potentialities, to the end that he may achieve maximum growth, 
development, and self-realization and maximum social, civic, and 
occupational adjustment. 


ADJUSTMENT PROCEDURES IN VOGUE IN SCHOOLS 


Numerous attempts have been made by educators for more 
than half a century to adapt educative techniques and procedures 
to the varying needs of the pupils in the grades. Billett’s tabula- 
tion lists 29 different plans in use in 8594 high schools in the 
thirties?? The more frequently used devices include various 
schemes of flexible promotion; special classes; multiple track 
plans; homogeneous grouping (classification according to simi- 
larity of interests, needs, and purposes); ability sectioning (based 
on tested ability to do the required work); multiple curricula 
(especially at the secondary level); differentiated courses in each 
field of study, with minimum essentials for duller pupils and cur- 
ticula enrichment for the brighter ones; provision of subject- 
matter units of varying length and complexity for children at 
different ability levels; continuous progress through units or 

21], E. Wallace Wallin, The Philosophy of Education for the Mentally 
Handicapped Child, Mental Hygiene, July, 1934, p. 396. See also his The 


Theory of Differential Education as Applied to Handicapped Pupils in the 
Elementary Grades, Journal of Educational Research, October, 1922, pp- 


209-224, 
22 Roy O. Billett, Provision for Individual Differences, Marking, and 
o Promotion, National Survey of Secondary Htlucation, Monograph No. 18, 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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levels instead of grades; variation in pupil work load; individual- 
ized instruction plans; supervised study; and psychoclinical study 
of problem cases. 

Scrutiny of many studies and reports gives the impression that 
many plans have left the experimenters in a state of confusion, 
vacillation, or dissatisfaction, and that there have been much 
floundering about and haphazard improvisation in the laudable 


effort to solve the difficult problems in human engineering 


created by the presence of deviating children in the schools. 
There has perhaps been too great a proclivity to discard one pro- 
cedure for another because of some trivial weakness or dissatis- 
faction before any scientific attempt at evaluation was attempted. 
It is freely admitted that the proffered solutions have been and 
still are in a state of flux because of the changing emphasis given 
different objectives and philosophies of education in a democ- 
racy. Many expedients have been tried and discarded, although 
they may have had more advantages than disadvantages. It is 
scarcely to be expected that any plan, however meritorious, will 
be completely free of drawbacks, In choosing among different 
alternatives, it is not a question of all or none—all virtues and no 
defects—but rather a question of more or less—maximum merits 
and minimum drawbacks. Many of the plans in use have common 
elements gpd are not as unique as they appear to be on surface 
inspection. 

The following is a very brief résumé of innovations made in the 
past—many of them still in use—to overcome the undesirable 
practices that followed the adoption of the grade system of 
school organization, first inaugurated in this country in the 
Quincy Grammar School in Boston in 1848. > 


Flexible Promotion Plans 


As early as 1862 William T. Harris introduced into the St. 
Louis public-school system a quarterly plan of promotion, which 
was continued until 1947 in a somewhat modified form. The work ` 
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in each grade was divided into four 10-week units; this meant 
that pupils were promoted four times a year, although there was 
continuity in the program. Transfer points were provided for 
special promotions or demotions as conditions warranted. Ob- 
viously, such a system would seem to make for reduction of edu- 
cational retardation (if a pupil fails he has only 10 weeks of work 
to repeat) and also for acceleration. Nevertheless, very few 
schools now follow this plan of short-interval promotion. More- 
over, the once-prevalent system of semiannual promotion seems 
to be on the way out. More and more schools have been substitut- 
ing year-end promotions, largely to lessen the bookkeeping and 
to enable the children to remain with the same teacher for a 
longer period of time.** It is claimed that annual promotions do 
not cause more retardation or overageness than semiannual pro- 
motions, but the evidence is not unambiguous, particularly in 
view of the prevalent tendency to promote children on schedule 
irrespective of proficiency. 


The Batavia Coaching Plan 


In the Batavia plan which flourished in Batavia, New York, 
between 1898 and 1933 or thereabouts, a teacher with a very 
large class (say 80 pupils) was provided with an assistant teacher 
whose function was to coach the laggards in the regular studies 
so as to bring every child up to the passing standard. This sys- 
tem, however meritorious, did not meet the problem of the 
serious mental deviates who require a differentiated program of 
remedial instruction, sensorimotor development, handicraft train- 
ing, and occupational therapy, rather than intensified coaching 
on the standard curricular elements. 

The ambulatory remedial teachers (eg, of reading) of today 

23 Replies to a questionnaire sent in November, 1947, to 1598. school 
systems in cities of over 9500 showed that 98 percent of those reporting had 
annual promotions, Only two cities followed the quarterly plan, National 

e Education Association, Trends in City-Schooh Organization, 1938 to 1948, 
Research Bulletin, February, 1949, pp- 29-81. 4 
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might be regarded as the lineal descendants of the Batavia (and 
also the Newton, Massachusetts) scheme of free or “unassigned” 
teachers. Remedial classes of some kind in one or more schools 
were reported by 58 percent of the reporting cities in 1947-1948, 
the proportion varying from 51 percent in the smaller cities to 85 
percent in cities of over 100,000. 


The Pueblo Flexible Progress Scheme 


The Pueblo plan was originated by Preston I. Search, one of 
the first American educators to inveigh against the rigidity of the 
grade classification and promotion systems, and was followed in 
Pueblo during his superintendency (1888-1894). Under it, pupils 
in the secondary and intermediate grades progressed at their own 
rate, doing each unit as fast as possible. The brighter pupils were 
given supplemental assignments. 


The Winnetka Individual” and Group Technique 


The Pueblo plan may be viewed as the predecessor of the sys- 
tem of individualized instruction, with individual instructional 
materials, developed by Frederic Burk in 1913 on the elementary 
level in the training school connected with the San Francisco 
State Teachers College, and modified and extended by his 
pupil, Cagleton W. Washburne, in the Winnetka (Illinois) pub- 
lic schools. 

The course of study under the Winnetka plan is divided into 
two approximately equal fundamental parts, namely, the com- 
mon essentials or basic tool subjects, and group and creative 


24 Ibid., p. 19. 

25 Individualized instruction is not a product of our own times. According 
to report, “simultaneous” instruction was first introduced in 1680 in the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools. According to k Landon, there were 5843 
prim: schools in France in 1843 in which instruction was wholly 
individual. 

26 Mary A. Ward, et al., Individual System as Developed in the San 
Francisco State Teachers College, Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National, 
Society for the Study of Education, 1925, Part II, pp. 60-77. 
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activities. In the program of common essentials the pupils largely 
teach themselves with the aid of self-instructive and self-correc- 
tive practice materials, diagnostic and mastery tests, assignment 
booklets, and goal cards. The “goals” set definite objectives in 
writing, punctuation, spelling, number work, reading, etc., for 
each pupil to reach at his own rate. The teacher has time avail- 
able for individual counseling and assistance. Instead of “hearing 
lessons” and conducting recitations, she checks, encourages, and 
supervises. The pupil progresses from one unit (goal) to the next 
in each subject-matter field. The socialized and self-expressive 
group activities include discussions, projects, dramatizations, as- 
sembly exercises, field trips, music, art, literary appreciation, and 
playground activities.?" 

Some form of individualized instruction was used to some ex- 
tent in 40 percent of our cities in 1947-1948; this was true of 34 
percent of cities of 2500 to 4999 population, and of 57 percent of 
those over 100,000.7* 

Although the use of “predigested materials” has been criticized, 
as a species of “spoon-feeding” that does not develop initiative, 
independence, or spontaneity, the system apparently makes for 
economy of time and reduction of educational retardation.” Al- 
though it has been used in many schools, this system is not a 
complete solution of the problem of the educational, eggial, and 
occupational rehabilitation of the child with very limited intel- 
lectual resources. The learning of goals in a mechanical setting 
apart from life situations and experiences that vitalize the drills 
and give them meaning may have a place among normal as well 
as subnormal children, but it can easily be overdone. Much repe- 
tition should come through revision or new application, that is, 

27 Carleton W. Washburne (ed.), Adapting the Schools to Individual 


Differences, Twenty- ‘ourth Yearbook, 1925, PP- 771-82, 170-174, 178-186, 
811-316; see Hid He Adjusting the School to the Child, World Book 
Company, 1932. 
e 28 National Education Association, Op: cit., pp. 20-21. 
29 Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 1925, pp- 167-182. 
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through the use of repetition in the solution of new or different 
problems. 


The Dalton Individual-Class Laboratory Plan 


Another similar nonrecitation or “laboratory” plan is the Dalton 
plan, introduced by Helen Parkhurst in an ungraded school for 
crippled children in 1919 and in the high school in Dalton, 
Massachusetts, in 1920. It has been used chiefly at the secondary- 
school level. The schoolroom becomes a workshop rather than a 
recitation room, the pupils being provided with units of work (or 
jobs, or “contracts”) in the academic subjects. Each unit is 
divided into 15 or 20 subdivisions (or daily problems) which 
cover 20 days of work. The pupil works individually and assumes 
the responsibility of completing each contract or assignment at 
his own pace. The problems indicate the reading, written work, 
maps, and exercises that must be completed to obtain credit. To 
prevent neglect or undue preoccupation with certain topics, be- 
fore the pupil may begin work on another problem in the same 
subject he must have completed the corresponding problems in 
each of the other subjects. He is allowed to spend much free time 
in “laboratories” consulting books and other available materials. 
Use is made of corrective practice materials, workbooks, and in- 
structiogwiheets. Differentiation of assignments provides for differ- 
ent ability levels, bright pupils being provided with additional 
assignments. Pupil-teacher conferences take the place of recita- 
tions, except that scheduled class meetings occur about once a 
month; they are devoted to discussions, debatés, and other social- 
izing activities. 

The plan makes necessary careful budgeting of the pupil’s time 
and correlation of the different subject-matter areas to provide in- 
tegration of his work. It requires the willing coöperation of the 
different teachers and codrdination of their work. Although it 
provides for individual differences, it does not adequately meet, 
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the needs of the extreme mental and educational deviates.” Even 
at its best the plan is rather mechanical and artificial and often 
fails to provide adequate opportunities for social development 
and personality enrichment. 

Homogeneous Grouping or Ability Sectioning 

The major effort to meet the needs of children with different 
interests and levels of ability in the regular grades has taken the 
form of grouping or subdivision of the pupils. 

The Baltimore plan, introduced about 1898, was aimed to fur- 
ther the progress of all levels of pupils; it provided differentiated 
courses for dull, average, and superior pupils during the first six 
years. The slow pupils, who apparently were given more oral 
and concrete instruction and handwork, covered less ground than 
the average or bright ones. The bright pupils were given better 
opportunities in the literary branches and were allowed more in- 
itiative and entrusted with greater responsibilities. Beyond the 
sixth grade, instruction was departmentalized, promotion was by 
subject, and the bright pupils were permitted to take extra sub- 
jects. 

The Cambridge (Massachusetts) double-track plan, installed 
in 1903, provided in the 1910 revision two parallel courses for the 
elementary grades, one of 8 years for average pupils and one of 
6 for bright pupils. Transfers were made at various transfer 
points” according to individual requirements. This plan was de- 
signed to promote the interests of the bright pupils in particular. 

Under the Santa Barbara concentric plan all the pupils ful- 
filled the basic requirements on the C level; the B pupils did 
more extensive work than the C pupils, and the A groups did 
more work than the B group. The A pupils were promoted to the 
C sections in the next higher grade. The North Denyer plan was 
instituted in the interests of the more capable students. All the 


a , Helen H. Parkhurst, Education on the Ralton Plan, Dutton, 1922; see 
also Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 1925, pp. 83-94, 804-309. 
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pupils covered the minimum assignments; the bright pupils were 
provided with enriched programs. 

Since this early period of experimentation many schemes of 
sectioning based on various criteria, such as chronological age, 
intelligence tests, educational tests, I.Q., E.Q., A.Q. (attainment 
quotient), school marks or scholarship, and the combined verdict 
of the teachers judgment and test results, have been in use all 
over the country. The sections have usually been designated by 
the letters X, Y, Z (the duller group) or A, B, C. Differentiated 
courses of study have also been worked out in various subject- 
matter fields for use in the regular grades or in different sec- 
tions.’ Ability grouping was reported in 53 percent of the cities 
of over 2500 population covered in the November, 1947, survey 
by the National Education Association;** this was true of 44 per- 
cent of the cities in the 2500-4999 range and of 72 percent of those 
over 100,000. It has survived in spite of the criticisms against it. 
Twenty-four percent of the cities in the above survey reported 
the system “on the way in,” and 22 percent reported it “on the 
way out.” Ability grouping has proved more satisfactory in sec- 
tions for dull pupils than in those for average and bright pupils.* 
Sectioning will be referred to again in Chapter XI. 


Special Basses for the Mentally Handicapped 


As was noted on page 21, more cities in the United States main- 
tained special classes for the mentally handicapped in 1947-1948 
than ever before, but such classes are still unknown in many 
school systems. The percentage of schools reporting “one or more 
ungraded classes” in 1947-1948 was 43, according to the N.E.A. 


81 Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 1925, pp. 44-57, 141-166, 317-335; Warren 
W. Coxe, The Grouping of Pupils, Thirty-fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 1936. 

82 National Education Association, op. cit., p. 17. 

33 Henry J. Otto, Elementgry Education—III. Organization and Adminis- 
tration, Encyclopedia of Educational Research, p. 377. 3 
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survey; the figure ranged from 23 percent for the smallest cities 
to 91 percent for those above 100,000.** 


The 1948 Public-School Survey 


The questionnaire of January 21, 1948, mentioned on page 19, 
sought information on the different kinds of adjustment practices 
that were in use in the schools at that time. Based on the 154 re- 
plies received, 30 percent of the schools reported an adjusted 
program of undetermined nature in the regular classroom, and 
an equal number (30 percent) maintained special classes. 
Eighty-one percent of 163 cities replying to the question main- 
tained special classes at the elementary level, 60 percent at the 
junior-high level, and 18 percent at the senior-high level. Eight- 
een percent sectioned the regular grades into ability groups, and 
an additional 11 percent provided partial sectioning—a total of 
29 percent. Seven percent provided adjustment in the regular 
classroom with the help of an itinerant special teacher, whereas 
3 percent made no special provision. Many schools reported two 
or more types of adjustment devices. (For data from a more re- 
cent investigation on a smaller scale, see page 96.) 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. Pronounced individual differences in physique, personality, 
intellectual maturity, specific aptitudes, learning capacity in the 
various subject-matter areas, time to reach specified curricular 
goals, grade placement, and the like, exist in children of the same 
chronological age and the same cultural background. 

2. Large individual differences in children create serious prob- 
lems of psychological, educational, social, and ethicocivic adjust- 
ment that can be effectively coped with only by differentiated 
and individualized education and treatment. 

3. The constitutionally vouchsafed equality of educational op- 


' 
% 34 National Education Association, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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portunity does not predicate uniformity of educational contents 
and procedures, but rather the differentiation of the contents and 
processes to meet individual needs, ability levels, and specific 
aptitudes. 

4. Curricular adjustments to meet individual requirements may 
take different forms, such as flexible promotion plans, trial pro- 
motion, multiple curricula, adjusted programs in the regular 
grades, individualized instruction programs, ability sectioning, 
and special classes. Many of these plans will be considered in 
the chapters that follow. Detailed consideration will be given the 
special-class type of adjustment; the justification of special 
classes, their efficient organization and administration, their ob- 
jectives and curricula; and the qualifications needed by the 
special-class teacher. A separate chapter will be devoted to the 
handling of mentally handicapped children of various levels in 
the regular grades. 
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Education of the Mentally 
Handicapped in Public-School 
Special Classes 


It has become axiomatic in our educational philosophy that the 
public schools exist for the education of “all the children of all 
the people,” irrespective of race, color, creed, economic status, 
mental or physical condition, or prior condition of servitude. 
This follows as an inescapable implication of the Bill of Rights 
of the Constitution which guarantees “justice,” the “blessings of 
liberty,” and the “equal protection of the laws” to all, and forbids 
the infliction of “cruel and unusual punishments” on anyone or the 
enactmerť of laws that will “abridge the privileges or immunities” 
of any citizen of the United States. 

Unfortunately, some of those who have been most vociferous 
in proclaiming this doctrine, especially in connection with school 
financial drives, have sometimes accorded only lip service to this 
basic democratic ideal. The performance of school policy makers 
has not always squared with their professions. Thus thousands of 
children have been refused admission to the public schools or 
have been ejected because they have had undesirable manner- 
isms or been objectionable or had displeasing physical abnor- 


malities, or because theyghave been too troublesome to handle, , 


or because they have been considered not worth educating, or 
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because the school authorities have pronounced them “inedu- 
cable” or incapable of absorbing the standard pabulum the 
schools supply. 

Many children have been summarily excluded from school with- 
out the benefit of a probationary period merely because they fell 
below a critical score on some intelligence test—usually an 1.Q. of 
50 on some form of the Binet-Simon—although nature did not 
draw a sharp line of demarcation at I.Q. 50 between those who 
are educable and those who are ineducable. Many have failed to 
recognize that the 50-1.Q. barrier, fatal to many children, is a 
purely artificial and arbitrary man-made convention adopted for 
the purpose of excluding so-called low-grade children from the 
benefits of public-school education. But it is not a fact that all 
children above Binet I.Q. 50 are educable and all below it in- 
educable, Nor is it a fact that all children below 1.Q. 50 are 
merely trainable (but not educable), and all those above are 
both trainable and educable. This is another artificial dichotomy. 
In point of fact, there is no sharp distinction between trainability 
and educability; there are varying degrees of trainability just as 
there are varying degrees of educability, and nowhere is there a 
sharp schism between different learning processes. Moreover, 
abundant experience has shown that some children below 1.Q. 50 
are fully as capable of profiting by instruction when the learning 
situations are adjusted to their needs and capacities as are some 
children above I.Q. 50. After being admitted to special classes, 
some school rejects with 1.Q.’s in the 40’s have evinced greater 
potentialities for advancement than some children in the 50’s who 
had “made the grade” on the basis of a plus 50 Binet 1.Q. 

Another type of deviate often ruthlessly excluded from school, 
not only in the past, but even at the present time in certain areas, 
is the child who is subject to occasional convulsive seizures. Such 
children were considered not to “belong in the public schools,” 
either because they were adjudged mentally defective, often on 
inadequate grounds, or because they ‘were the innocent victims 
of a terrible, nauseating malady (morbus insputatis) which 
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shocked the sensibilities and which the authorities either did not 
understand or misunderstood. Under the ancient superstition 
that they were “demons possessed,” madmen “accursed of the 
gods,” these children were treated as outcasts without any privi- 
leges and rights. The hangover of these old superstitions may still 
color the psychic background of present-day prejudices, for epi- 
leptics have been excluded ‘from the public schools in our own 
day. They have often been given to understand that they are not 
welcome in school and have been advised to remain home on the 
grounds of physical illness. They have been permitted to undergo 
educational neglect and social deprivation in contravention of 
compulsory attendance statutes. 

Many exclusions in past years, although ill advised and detri- 
mental to the individual concerned, have doubtless been within 
the law—within the provisions of the legally established school 
code. In spite of the compulsory statutes, school attendance has 
from pioneer days been regarded as a privilege subject to 
“reasonable requirements,” rather than as a fundamental right; 
and the courts have frequently sustained the right of the school 
authorities to eliminate certain children allegedly in the interest 
of the “general welfare,” the “rights of other chidren,” or the or- 
derly “discipline and progress of the school,” but often unmindful 
of the rights of the aggrieved. The 1927 decision of a Missouri 
court decreed that “the right to attend public school is fundamen- 
tal and cannot be denied.” In reaffirming that basic principle, 
however, the court stipulated that it might be abridged to pro- 
tect the “general welfare.” * Unfortunately, a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of “general welfare” in accordance with 
wishful thinking may render it possible to deprive children of 
their constitutional rights on trivial pretexts by clever processes 
of rationalization; instances could be cited easily. 

1 For a summary of court decisions affecting the right of deviate children 
to public-school education, seeyEmpress Y. Zedler, “Public Opinion and 


Public Education for the Exceptional Child—Court Decisions 1873-1950,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, February, 1953, pp. 187-188, 190, 192-198. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF THIS 
BOOK 


The basic credo of this book is that every child, abnormal no 
less than normal, is entitled under our Constitution to an educa- 
tion befitting his particular needs and that this right should not 
—in fact, cannot—be abridged merely in the interest of a vague 
abstraction like general welfare or in the interest of some other 
child. The rights to an education are intrinsic and inalienable. 
Furthermore, the primary agency for the education of all kinds 
of children is the publicly supported day schools; and the pri- 
mary agency for the care, custody, and support of every child is 
his own (or foster) home. Accordingly, no child should be com- 
mitted to a residential institution if he can be successfully cared 
for and educated at large in society. Therefore, the primary 
agency for the education of mentally deficient or mentally handi- 
capped children is the public-school system; state residential 
schools should serve merely as secondary or ancillary lines of 
attack or defense. 

This doctrine contrasts sharply with that of Horn, who wrote 
in the mid-twenties. He declared that neither the epileptic, nor 
the feeble-minded, nor children with a “combination of handi- 
caps, as, for example, the deaf-blind,” belonged in „the public 
schools; they are “institutional cases.” In fact, said he, “the pres- 
ent school cannot be, and ought not to be made to be, a place for 
the education of either prodigies or feeble-minded children.” 
Hom would exclude from the public schools the lowest 3 percent 
as well as the highest 3 percent because they “represent non- 
school problems.” The schools exist only for his three central 
groups—the supertypical, the typical, and the subtypical.* Need- 
less to say, this concept of the function of the public school is 
wholly out of line with the democratic ideology of this book. 


2John L. Horn, Education of Exc Children, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1924, pp. 14, 15, 52, 82, 83, 88. 
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WHY PUBLIC-SCHOOL TRAINING FOR MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN? 


The following are some of the reasons why public schools 
should assume the obligation of educating all mentally deficient 
children who do not require institutionalization. 

1. The best place and agent for the care and nurture of any 
child are his own home and his own parents, if they are 
fit and responsible. Indeed, one of the inalienable rights of 
parenthood under the democratic concept involves the privilege, 
as well as the responsibility, of supporting, rearing, loving, and 
cherishing the progeny of the marital union. The parallel right 
of the child is to enjoy the feeling of confidence and acceptance 
which springs from the warmth of parental affection and support 
and which is necessary for wholesome, untrammeled growth and 
development. Only the exceptional institution can supply this 
basic need. Therefore, society should do nothing to impair the 
integrity of the family constellation except for clearly justifiable 
reasons, On the contrary, it should make every reasonable effort 
to preserve the cohesion of the home and to strengthen the 
natural family ties and loyalties. The handicapped child has as 
much right to a satisfying and secure home life as the normal 
child has. The fact that a child is handicapped or deficient is 
not itself justification for his sequestration in an institution. 

2. The cost of educating and maintaining all defective chil- 
dren in colonies would be prohibitive. If they were committed 
under mandatory laws, the state would probably have to feed 
and clothe them, in addition to housing and educating them. Ob- 
viously, in a democratic order of free enterprise the state should 
not be forced to assume this burden unless the parents are in- 
capable or unwilling to care for their offspring. The educational 
program itself can be provided more economically in the public 
schools than in residential institutions or colonies, and just as 
efficiently if the necessary {daptations are made, 
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3, Present institutional facilities are wholly inadequate to 
accommodate all the children who would have to be committed, 
and doubtless they will continue to be so for long years to come. 
Therefore, many children would have to remain indefinitely, ut- 
terly neglected, on the waiting lists. To deprive defenseless chil- 
dren of all means of public education while waiting their turn 
for admission to an institution would be intolerable and indefen- 
sible. 

4, Many parents would refuse to send their children to institu- 
tions and would soon agitate for the annulment of compulsory 
commitment statutes. But it is not likely that the legislatures 
will enact laws for the mandatory commitment of defectives who 
do not constitute social problems and whose parents are fully 
able and willing to provide them with needed care and shelter. 

5. Institutional children would sometimes receive inferior in- 
struction because of the difficulty of staffing many institutional 
schools with competent, professionally trained teachers. Usually 
teachers in state institutions for the mentally handicapped are 
not required to meet state teacher certification requirements. Al- 
though the instruction in the best institutional schools, public or 
private, probably compares favorably with that in the best pub- 
lic-school special classes, the danger is that it will be on a lower 
order. The superintendents often have no recourse but to appoint 
anyone they can persuade to take an institutional position in 
preference to one in a public school. Institutions often get the 
leftovers after the public schools have skimmed the cream of 
available teachers. 

6. Routing young mental defectives into state schools would in 
some cases be fraught with tragic consequences because of mis- 
taken diagnoses. It is often impossible to determine by means of 
current test techniques and other diagnostic aids whether a 
young child is beyond peradventure mentally defective in the 
sociolegal sense, or whether he will finally prove to be so. Fre- 
quently the only method of makie a satisfactory diagnosis, 
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which involves a prediction of latent potentiality in a young 
child, is to determine the amount of improvement or rehabilita- 
tion that can be achieved by an effective program of education. 
This often requires many years in the case of children on the 
borderline or in cases of uncertain diagnosis. The danger is that, 
once committed to an institution, the child may be lost in the 
shuffle and may never be released into the outside world even 
though he is not mentally defective. Unfortunately, institutional- 
ization (or “hospitalism”) sometimes tends to make for regimen- 
tation and mediocritization instead of for the development of 
initiative and resourcefulness. 

Were the transfer of all mentally defective children to residen- 
tial training schools made mandatory by law, such errors of diag- 
nosis as the following incident illustrates might be greatly 
multiplied. 

In 1927, a group of summer-school students in the Bureau of 
Special Education of Miami University toured the cottages, 
grounds, and school department of an Ohio institution for the 
mentally deficient. The tour was highlighted by a question-and- 
answer period with the superintendent in the auditorium. A 
member of the summer-school faculty who had been a special- 
class teacher in St. Louis commented that she had seen many. 
children in the institution’s school who rated higher intellectually 
than the children assigned to the Schools for Individual Instruc- 
tion in St. Louis for mentally deficient children. In St. Louis, she 
said, these children would have been assigned not to schools for 
the mentally deficient but to the classes (then called ungraded 
classes) for the borderline and backward. The superintendent 
replied that he fully realized that many of the children in the 
institution were not actually feeble-minded, but that he was 
powerless to do anything about it; they had been committed by 
court action and only the committing court could release them. 

One of these children was a Greek boy from Dayton. A social 
worker had persuaded his parents to have the judge send him to 
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the institution for proper education and training, in spite of the 
fact that one examiner's report showed that the boy was not 
mentally defective and suggested that he be admitted to a class 
for borderline and backward children rather than to one for the 
mentally defective. Eventually the boy rebelled against the com- 
mitment because he was given no training but was assigned to 
assist a physician in the institution’s colony annex. It required 
several months of strenuous effort to obtain his discharge by the 
court. 

Fortunately, since the late twenties the power of release and 
parole has been vested in committees or commissions or boards 
connected with a special state agency or with the institution it- 
self, so that it is now much easier to rectify errors of diagnosis. 
Moreover, the commitment of nonmental defectives to institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded is less likely today than formerly be- 
cause of improved diagnostic examination techniques, the 
adoption of more reasonable standards of diagnosis, and the 
growing reluctance to institutionalizing children except for ur- 
gent reasons. Unfortunately, the opposition to the institutional- 
ization of defectives, as well as to their segregation in special 
classes, sometimes assumes fanatical proportions, to the serious 
detriment of the children who may thereby become victims of 
neglect or mistreatment. 


TYPES OF MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN 
PROPERLY PLACED IN INSTITUTIONS 


It should not be inferred from these critical comments that 
state institutions are an unnecessary excrescence on our body 
politic. These agencies, after all, play an indispensable role in 
the total program for custody, support, control, education, and 
employment of defectives. What groups should they be called 
upon to serve? 

1. Children who are inadequately supported or cared for be- 
cause of inadequate or poor home conditions. 
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2. Children who are or threaten to become social problems be- 
cause of their gullibility, or because of predelinquent trends, 
active delinquency, or aggressive criminalistic propensities, or 
because of lack of protection from exploitation by some members 
of the community. 

3. Children who are a serious burden to an overworked 
mother, or menace the tranquillity or happiness of their home, or 
are a hazard to the mental health of parents and siblings because 
of their eccentricities, pathological behavior, or inordinate de- 
mands, 

4, Low-grade children who constitute an excessive burden in 
the home and who cannot be handled by the school. As a mini- 
mum, this includes idiots of all grades and imbeciles of the lower 
grades. So far as instruction is concerned, children with mental- 
ities of about 3 years and Binet I.Q.’s of 35 or 40 can be handled 
by the public schools provided they are stable, have acquired 
control of their bodily functions, and have no obnoxious habits. 

5. Mental defectives from isolated rural areas who cannot be 
served by any special class in the district or by an adequately 
adjusted program in the home school. However, no such transfer 
should be made for purely educational purposes except as a tem- 
porary measure (i.e., with a clear understanding as to the possi- 
bility of release), and only after adequate study by a qualified 
psychological examiner. Unless there are adequate safeguards, 
many children might be shunted into an institution primarily 
to relieve a teacher of pupils she finds difficult to teach or 
discipline, although they are not necessarily mentally deficient. 
When no special class is available, considerable pressure may 
be exerted to sidetrack a child into an institution. To illustrate: 
Three siblings from a rural school in Delaware were referred 
to a clinic by a visiting teacher to obtain endorsement of 
the steps already taken to commit them to the state colony 
as mental defectives, partly because their home conditions 
were submarginal and parfly because they were “too dull to: 
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learn anything.” The clinic reported that two of the chil- 
dren clearly were not mentally defective and that it would 
probably require several years of follow-up observation under an 
adjusted program of instruction to come to a definite decision 
regarding the third child. The clinic suggested that it would be 
more desirable to place the children in a boarding home near an 
opportunity class for borderline and backward children and to 
review the cases after the effects of the orthophrenic treatment 
could be ascertained. 

6. When it has become clearly apparent that a child in 
a special class is mentally defective in the socio-occupational 
connotation of the word—that is, has not been able to acquire 
sufficient social and occupational competence to lead an inde- 
pendent, self-directing existence—and when the parents cannot 
provide the necessary care or want to be relieved of the respon- 
sibility. Such a child should be transferred to a residential school 
for further occupational training and for subsequent placement 
in some job on the farm or in the shops or cottages. 

7. Children with double handicaps, such as blindness or deaf- 
ness and mental deficiency (or cerebral palsy and mental de- 
ficiency). Such children should be given adequate care and 
training in an institution for mental deficients after an adequate 
diagnosis has been made and after efforts to teach them Braille 
or lip reading have failed, unless their parents or guardians are 
able and willing to provide adequate home care. This book, it 
is frankly admitted, shares the views recently expressed by Kir- 
man when he said that “many children who would have been 
educable, given the correct approach, ‘have been certified as in- 
educable merely because of some physical handicap which has 
deprived them of adequate contact with their environment. . . « 
There is a very great danger [this applies also to the simple type 
of mental retardate of low level discussed in Chapters IV and V] 
that once a child is classed as “neducable,’ no matter how great 
his talent, he will be lumped togetHer with a large number of 
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very low grade children so that his special abilities will escape 
attention and in the course of a few years he will have missed his 
chance of education.” * 

Steps should be taken to prevent reproduction by the mentally 
defective who remain in society whether or not they are of the 
hereditary type; this is discussed briefly in Chapter XIII. 

The adamant opposition of this book to the incarceration, in 
residential institutions for the feeble-minded, of children who 
are not feeble-minded is paralleled by its reluctance to having 
seriously mentally handicapped children continue year after year 
in the regular grades. This deprives them of the advantages of 
practical, realistic training and education in efficiently organ- 
ized and conducted public-school special classes, and thereby 
inflicts on society the social and financial consequences of edu- 
cational neglect or inefficient training. (However, because most 
of these children are now in the regular grades, Chapter XI offers 
detailed suggestions regarding the better adjustment of educa- 
tional procedures to meet their varying needs in these grades. ) 

In view of the vigorous propaganda against public-school 
special classes for mentally handicapped children during the last 
two decades, it is pertinent to recount some of the positive advan- 
tages of such classes. (See also the section on automatic promo- 
tion in Chapter XI.) 


VALUES OF SPECIAL CLASSES FOR THE MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Benefits to Normal Pupils 


It is obvious that both normal and bright pupils should derive 
certain advantages from the removal of “holdbacks” and “drags” 
who tend to retard the progress of the class. This is particularly 
true when the work is organized on the traditional group- or 


8 Brian H. Kirman, The Treafment of Children with Dual Defects, Ameri- » 


can Journal of Mental Deficiendy, January, 1952, p. 590. 
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class-recitation plan of instruction. When such a class is over- 
loaded with mentally limited pupils the tendency is to adjust the 
content and pace to the needs of the slow learners, thus depriv- 
ing the other pupils of the vital stimulus to growth and improve- 
ment that comes from working at a healthy tension. “Strength 
comes from wrestling,” in the words of the trite adage—from 
vigorous exertion and not from languid, lackadaisical application. 
Feeble, uninspired practice does not contribute to mental growth 
and development, and it is of little value for mental discipline 
or for the development of intellectual skill or motor precision. 
The race horse develops its highest potentials only with vigorous 
practice, often with a fast pacemaker beside it. So also, without 
the stimulus of a challenging situation such as keen intellectual 
competition, the normal and bright children may spend their 
time daydreaming, and in addition get into mischief and present 
disciplinary difficulties. The best way to keep children out of mis- 
chief is to keep them busy on challenging problems. To attempt 
to provide challenging learning situations in the regular grades 
for children who may vary mentally from high imbecility to 
potential genius is like hitching a draft horse and a race horse 
together and expecting to win the race. 

Many mentally handicapped children require two or three 
times as much assistance as normal children, if they are to pro- 
gress. To give them all the time they require in the regular grades 
at the expense of the other pupils is tantamount to robbing 
bright Peter to pay dull Paul. After all, the schools have no right 
to sacrifice or neglect the normal and bright children for the de- 
ficient children. The schools’ obligation to make every reasonable 
concession to advance the interests of those destined to ‘become 
society's trail blazers and organizers, its stabilizing and balancing 
force, is inescapable. Two of the effective means toward this end 
are removing the “driftwood” which interferes with the progress 
of these pupils and providing them ith the incentive of “stimu- 
lus” pupils, that is, bright pupils whdewill incite to more effec- 
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tive and sustained study. Freed from the hindrance of children 
unable to comprehend the abstractions of the regular grade cur- 
riculum, the pupils in those grades will be able to advance more 
rapidly. 

A second equally important consideration is that the subnormal 
child is often a prime source of irritation and vexation—an “un- 
mitigated nuisance,” a “regular pest” in the words of many 
teachers—in the regular grades, not only because he tends to 
clog the machinery but also because of his undesirable behavior. 
Unable to meet the requirements and to grasp the abstractions, 
he tends to form habits of inattention and indolence and often 
becomes surly, unruly, boisterous, rebellious, or truant. The men- 
tally retarded child is frequently the disciplinary bugbear of the 
grades, not because he is inherently vicious, belligerent, or crim- 
inalistic, but because of the feelings of insecurity, dissatisfaction, 
and frustration produced by the difficult social and academic 
problems with which he is compelled to wrestle. He often has 
to resort to the only strategy he knows anything about—becoming 
an overt nonconformist—to attract attention and achieve recogni- 
tion and social status among his superiors. Because of his ab- 
normal behavior, which is essentially an escape or defense 
mechanism in the face of intolerable odds, he becomes very un- 
popular with his fellows. In consequence, he may be ignored by 
them, shunned, excluded from their social activities, and discrim- 
inated against. He may be snubbed, ridiculed, and avoided as 
a sort of outcast or isolate, as one “who doesn’t belong.” He is in 
the regular grade but not of it. The segregation or ostracism 
which the defective child sometimes suffers in the regular grades 
contrasts sharply with his whole-hearted acceptance in the 
special class. 

This unfortunate situation, long recognized by observant 
special educationists, has been corroborated by Johnson’s recent 
investigation on the acceptance, nonacceptance, or rejection of | 
39 ently Anaia, children (with a mean Form L Binet 
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1.Q. of 63.9 and a mean S.Q. [social quotient] of 76.3 on the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale) and 38 borderline cases. These 
children were in 25 classes in Grades I to V in two Illinois cities 
that had no special classes; they had been placed in their classes 
on the basis of “social maturity factors,” not chronological age, 
1.Q., or educational achievement. The mentally handicapped 
averaged 21 months older than the typical children. 

The pupils in these grades were given a sociometric interview 
regarding the classmates they liked best and least—the child 
they would like to have sit in the next seat and the one they 
would like to play with most, and the child they would not like 
to have in the next seat and the one they wouldn't like to play 
with. The results showed that the mentally handicapped ac- 
counted for 40 percent of the rejections. There were 11 times as 
many of the most rejected among the handicapped as among the 
typical pupils. There were more among the mentally handi- 
capped than among the borderline, and more among the lower 
grades of the handicapped (1.Q. 59 and under) than among the 
higher grades, The acceptance scores increased as the I.Q.’s in- 
creased, The reason for the nonacceptance was not poor scholar- 
ship or greater age, but undesirable conduct patterns, such as 
bullying, fighting, lying, cheating, and showing off. The social 
position of the mentally handicapped was determined by lack of 
mentality rather than by inferior social or economic status of the 
home, for this was almost the same as for the typical group. The 
investigator concluded that “the social segregation of the men- 
tally handicapped group in the regular grades was quite com- 
plete.” 4 

4G. Orville Johnson, A Study of the Social Position of Mentally Handi- 
capped Children in the Regular Grades, American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, July, 1950, pp. 60-89. f A 4 


sized social adjustment produced practically the same results. See G. Orville 
° Johnson and Samuel A. Kirk, Are Mentally andicapped Children Segre- 
gated in the Regular Grades, Exceptional Children, December, 1950, pp- 
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Although, as emphasized in Chapter XI, it is incumbent on the 
teacher to counteract so far as possible social segregation in the 
grades, it would nevertheless seem in the interest of all concerned 
not to clutter up the grades with pupils who because of ineradi- 
cable limitations serve as brakes on class progress and frequently 
do not win social acceptance. The improved morale and work in 
the regular grades following the transfer of deficients to special 
classes is one of the strongest arguments for such classes that can 
be used with boards of education and school superintendents 
who may be lukewarm or antagonistic to the idea. 

An experience in Ohio in the early twenties brings out this 
point. The problem concerned the establishment of a special class 
for retardates in a city of over 40,000. The Bureau of Special 
Education of Miami University desired to use the class as a 
demonstration class in preparing students to become special-class 
teachers. Hence the university offered to defray the salary of the 
teacher and the cost of some of the special equipment if the local 
school system would provide the room and- some supplies and 
would transfer to the class the children selected by the uni- 
versity’s psychoeducational clinic. The superintendent said 
frankly that he was not interested in that kind of class but would 
be delighted to codperate in establishing a special class for bright 
children. After considerable argument he was finally won over. 
Although the class was abandoned as a demonstration center at 
the end of the year because the Bureau moved to Dayton, a 
larger city,” it was continued by the local school system. 

A couple of years later, when reviewing the clinic reports on 
the children examined by the Bureau’s psychoeducational clinic 
at his request, the superintendent confessed that establishing the 


65-68, 87-88. See also Gladys H. Smith, Sociometric Study of Best-Liked 
eed Children, Elementary School Journal, October, 1950, pp- 
TT ff. 

5 The Bureau entered into a codperative arrangement with Dayton that 
provided for the examination, of special-class candidates, the development ., 
of a system of classes on thjir behalf, and the utilization of some of the 
classes as a demonstration center. ë 
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special class was one of the best innovations he had introduced 
into the school system. It had relieved him of a large amount of 
worry and irritation. Prior to its establishment he had been 
harassed by teachers who wanted defectives excluded because 
they were unable to learn and they disorganized the class routine 
by misbehaving. When he acceded to their requests he was 
pestered by irate parents who did not want their children ex- 
cluded from school. Since the establishment of the special class 
he had not had one complaint from the schools served by it or 
from the parents of the pupils in it. Many similar reports have 
been received concerning the improved atmosphere in the regular 
classrooms after these pupils have been transferred. 

It is probably true that the above evils are less patent in the 
so-called progressive schools which have freer forms of organiza- 
tion, such as less rigid grade demarcations, ungraded schemes 
of organization in the regular grades, procedures adjusted to 
individual needs, flexible promotion plans, shortened promotion 
units, continuous progress plans, automatic promotion, and the 
like. Some of these more flexible procedures may tend to reduce 
the difficulties created by the problem of individual differences, . 
although frequently they are only palliatives and do not solve the 
whole problem. Some doubtless are of questionable value. More- 
over, many of them are not followed in many schools, Thus the 
N.E.A. investigation ° revealed that only 17 percent of city 
schools classified pupils into broader divisions in one school or 
had more than the traditional grades, usually confined to the 
lower grades, and only 20 percent had one school or more in 
which class periods did not follow a fixed time schedule. Some 
form of individualized instruction was used in one or more 
schools in 40 percent of the city school systems, and there were 
remedial groups in one or more schools in 58 percent of the 
school systems. (See also the results of the investigation recorded 


© ®National Education Association, Trends de City-School Organization, 
1938 to 1948, Research Bulletin, February, 1949, pp. 18-22. 
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on page 61.) Only 17 percent followed the “no failure” policy of 
automatic promotion in one or more schools. In the survey of 
January 21, 1948—limited, it should be recalled, to cities of 25,000 
and over—43.4 percent of the 126 who answered the question 
reported that 100 percent promotion was impossible. Only 26.2 
percent approved it without qualification. An additional 10 per- 
cent approved it with certain compromises; 11.1 percent said its 
advisability depended on the rate of progress and 9 percent on 
the social maturation of the child. (Further comments on 
schedule promotion are made in Chapter XI.) 


Benefits to the Regular Grade Teachers 


For the reasons already discussed, removal of laggards often 
relieves the grade teacher of her greatest source of worry, dis- 
couragement, irritation, and nervous tension. Freed of the ex- 
treme deviates, a teaching berth in the grades would often be a 
“bed of roses.” One of the most cogent arguments advanced by 
grade teachers in favor of homogeneous grouping and special- 
class assignments is that these devices simplify the processes of 
teaching in the grades. One of their chief piques concerning the 
retention of the extreme deviates is that they do not know what 
to do with them; they do not fit into their pattern of preparation. 


Benefits to the Mentally Handicapped Children 


The paramount consideration in establishing special classes is 
the benefit the children derive from the superior learning facil- 
ities, the differentiated program of activities, and the atmosphere 
of acceptance that are provided, Pupils in a special class are re- 
lieved of the chief sources of their past discouragement and em- 
bitterment, which may be listed as follows: 

1. Unjust, disheartening competition with their superior fel- 
lows, frequently the source of feelings of inferiority, insecurity, 
and frustration that, in turn, often produce emotional conflicts, 
breakdowns in adjustment, or compensatory maladjustments that 
may disfigure and handicap them for life, 
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2. Rejection, already mentioned, sometimes accompanied by 
jokes and jibes by their normal classmates because of their patent 
stupidity in their lessons or their unacceptable behavior, all of 
which may engender in them attitudes of cynicism, sulkiness, 
obduracy, and defiance. 

3. Neglect or educational mistreatment by teachers who do not , 
understand them, who have little insight into their peculiar 
limitations and needs because they have made no study of the 
education, psychology, sociology, and psychopathology of men- 
tally handicapped children, who have available little didactic 
equipment in the regular grades with which to teach, and who 
with 30 or 40 pupils in their class cannot give the handicapped 
children the time and attention required for their rehabilitation. 
Many grade teachers have doubtless been willing to do every- 
thing possible for the handicapped children in their classes; but 
because of the impossible demands confronting them, many have 
come to resent the presence of children of very limited ability in 
their classes because they make it very difficult to keep up with 
the teaching schedule and they are sometimes an upsetting in- 
fluence in the class. As a consequence, some teachers have grown 
rather indifferent, cold, or harsh toward such children, and many 
say frankly that they regard it as an imposition to have these 
children thrust upon them. 

On the other hand, if the right esprit de corps has been estab- 
lished in the properly organized special class, the handicapped 
child will find a genial psychic climate and mutual understand- 
ing, forbearance, helpfulness, and sympathy. The following are 
some of the specific positive values that will accrue to pupils in 
such classes: 

1. They will receive more encouragement, aid, and recognition, 
and little contempt or ridicule, from comrades who are similarly 
handicapped. They will be stimulated to put forth their best 
eefforts by the modest successes of their classmates, instead of 
being dismayed or frustrated by the brilliant achievements of 
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superior pupils with whom they can never hope to compete, no 
matter how hard they may try. We have all heard the trite saw, 
“Nothing succeeds like success”; but that is true only if success is 
recognized as attainable. Successful achievement is one of the 
most potent spurs to effort and accomplishment. In the special 

_ Class, the child can achieve success on his level of functioning in 
competition with children on approximately the same level. The 
success psychology permeates the entire atmosphere of the class, 
for there are no failures because each child is allowed to advance 
as fast as he can in every phase of the curriculum. 

2. They will receive adequate orthogenic treatment from spe- 
cially trained, patient, and sympathetic teachers who understand 
their limitations, take a personal interest in each child as an 
individual, make every child feel that he is an object of solicitude, 
and take pride in overcoming great difficulties. These teachers 
must have the knack of studying each pupil clinically and of 
ministering to the peculiar needs revealed by classroom observa- 
tions and analyses and by the earlier findings of the psycho- 
educational examiners, 

3. They will have a comprehensive program of activities and 
experiences adapted to their interests and needs in which they 
can achieve considerable success. Such a program is designed to 
develop sensorimotor efficiency, learning readiness, and latent 
capacities. It aims to mitigate or overcome educational defects 
and handicaps through diagnostic or remedial instruction and to 
develop desirable compensatory assets for disabilities that prove 
to be irremediable. It provides abundant opportunities and out- 
lets in creative and manipulative art work and other actiyities 
designed to develop initiative, resourcefulness, and creativeness. 
The program is vitally motivated and integrated through mean- 
ingful activity units or cores and group experiences and group 
planning. The development of mental and emotional health, the 
prevention or correction of personality maladjustments, emotional 
catharsis or therapy, social understanding and integration, and 
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the development of useful social attitudes and habits—these are 
the basic ingredients of the curriculum. The child is taught 
literary skills of practical usefulness so far as possible, but the 
emphasis is on the development of social and occupational effi- 
ciency at the highest level permitted by individual aptitudes, 
limitations, and tastes. 


SCHOOL-ENGENDERED INFERIORTY COMPLEXES AND DEFEATIST AT- 
arrupes. It bears repeating that a fruitless attempt to master 
the incomprehensible literary abstractions of the regular curric- 
ulum often produces dire consequences in the victims. Years of 
failure may have firmly established a habit and conviction of 
failure that may have undermined the pupil's confidence in him- 
self. Deep-seated feelings of inadequacy and insecurity may have 
left him with an insurmountable attitude of defeatism, a belief 
that he is a worthless creature who cannot do anything worth 
while in the world and that he is doomed to ultimate failure no 
matter how hard he may try. As the result of such a feeling, he 
may refuse to put forth any effort and may rebel against attend- 
ing school, as was the case with James. 


James, a Baltimore boy of 14, was refused a work permit but could 
not be wheedled back into school by the attendance officer, who re- 
ported that the lad preferred jail to school. Clinical examination dis- 
closed a boy on the borderline level of intelligence who had a con- 
sistent record of failure in the regular grades and was in a state of 
open revolt against being forced back to school. “Why,” he protested, 
“should I be made to go back to school when I can’t learn anything? - 
I have never known anything but failure in school, I don’t belong in 
school. I want to get away from school and go to work, I will never 
go back.” 

James had one of the most deeply entrenched school-acquired in- 
feriority complexes found in the many thousands of children seen in 
the writer’s clinics. He was told that he was not mentally defective or 
useless or unable to learn, that he had plenty of ability to master the 
kind of handicraft activities that were taught in the prevocational 

* school, and that a place would be found for him in such a school 
among boys of his own age and ability. He was definitely promised 
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that he would not be returned to the regular grades. Nevertheless, 
two sessions of pleading and cajoling were necessary before James 
could be persuaded to give a prevocational school a trial, In it, after 
a period of personal adjustment, he eventually found himself, became 
satisfied with his lot, and did as well as the general run of boys at his 
own level of maturity and competence. It was not possible to make a 
follow-up after he left school. 

The special classes have at times been blamed for the develop- 
ment of inferiority complexes in children. Physical segregation, it 
is claimed, develops in these children an acute consciousness of 
being different, and confirms their feelings of inadequacy. This 
may happen, especially when the children do not belong in such 
classes and bitterly resent the enforced assignment. But the worst 
inferiority complexes have been engendered not in the special 
classes but in the regular grades because of the unequal com- 
petition, invidious comparisons, discrimination, and social isola- 
tion encountered there. Many of the children enter the special 
classes after years of social segregation in the grades had made 
them morbidly conscious of their differences from others. But 
instead of being heightened by transfer to the special class, such 
feelings have often been resolved by the pervasive success psy- 
chology of those classes. 

Alfred Adler, the originator of the term, traced the inferiority 
complex, in part, to organic inferiority or physical defectiveness. 
An organ incapable of performing its functions properly can 
doubtless engender feelings of inadequacy. But such feelings 
usually stem from many psychic causes. Three of the more im- 
portant causes are: (1) repeated failure of adjustment to the 
demands of the cultural environment; (2) invidious comparisons 
with bright schoolmates or siblings which often lead the child to 
believe that he is a dummy; (3) the feeling of inferiority itself 
which may engender further convictions of inadequacy and 
doubt and thus intensify the victim’s feelings of timidity, distrust, 
and insecurity. The child may react to the situation by doing” 
nothing to overcome his Shortcomings or to free himself from the 
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psychic octopus which has him in its relentless grasp. Or, in an 
effort to evade a forthright facing of menacing issues, he may 
attempt to develop a substitute activity or some form of antisocial 
behavior to compensate for his lack. One of the prime obligations 
of teachers and parents is to try to forestall the development of 
an inferiority complex because of the strangle hold it gets on 
many of its victims. This is shown by the following autobiography 
by a capable young woman, age 20, an elementary schoolteacher 
who became seclusive, ruminative, indifferent to scholastic suc- 
cess, and resigned to failure because of unfavorable comparisons 
at home and in school. 


A Deeprooted Feeling of Inferiority Produced by Invidious Com- 
parisons with Superior Siblings by the Parents and Especially by 
Thoughtless, Insincere and Unfriendly Public School Teachers, Re- 
sulting in Utter Indifference to Study and Low Grades in the Public 
Schools, Withdrawal from Social Contact, Sensitiveness to Criticisms, 
Futile Hero Daydreams about Superior Achievements, and Intense 
Dislike of Her Thoughtless Teachers; Renaissance of the Personality 
in the University Where She Was Unknown, Enjoyed a Friendly 
Atmosphere, and Made Friends; Determination as Teacher to Be 
Sincere, Honest, and Friendly to Her Pupils and Never to Make Any 
Child Suffer Because of Unfavorable Comparisons. 

I have one brother and one sister, both older than I and far superior 
to me mentally. Because of this I was extremely unhappy all through 
my school days. My thoughtless teachers never failed to remind me 
that I was far different from my siblings. Instead of mustering up 
courage to study and prove to them that I was not inferior, I became 
indifferent to everything. In the fourth grade it was discovered that 
my right eye was nearly blind and the sight of my other eye was poor. 
This may have been the reason for my extreme dullness in school. 
However, from about the third grade through high school, I cared 
absolutely nothing about any of my school work. At home I would 
pretend to study while in reality I was daydreaming, making a hero of 
myself in my school work. I always managed in my dreams to be at 
the head of the class. Although I thought of superior achievements, I 
never did one bit of work to help me through school. I would not 
mingle with other girls or boys because { always felt that they were 
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far better than I was. I would take offense at any word they would 
say, eyen if they were only kidding me. As a result of all this, I was 
graduated from high school extremely low in my class and friendless. 

At the time of my graduation at sixteen, my brother was a physician 
and my sister a school teacher, and everyone expected me to go to 
college. Although I absolutely refused to go, I was matriculated in the 
same college from which my brother and sister were graduated with 
honors. Because my standards in high school were so low, the dean 
advised my mother not to enter me as I would make a worse failure 
of myself. My family was broken hearted but deep in my heart I was 
the happiest person in the world. The only thing I could think about 
was how wonderful it would be to be free from the naggings by my 
thoughtless teachers and their practice of comparing me with my 
brilliant brother and sister, 

One day my mother told me that my sister had matriculated me in 
the primary teaching course in an institution connected with a large 
semi-private university and that I had been accepted for the fall 
enrollment. That September I entered the institution where no one 
knew me resolved to “make or break.” I will never forget my college 
days, the happiest and most triumphant days I have yet lived through. 
I was everyone's friend and everyone was my friend. Friendships were 
acquired that I will long cherish. No one here knew that I was once 
that extremely dull and unhappy being. The day I was graduated from 
college I was genuinely sorry to leave. Not only had I been happy at 
school, but I ranked near the head of my class and was liked by my 
teachers and classmates. 

I would probably never have thought of my inferiority if I had not 
had the misfortune of being out of work for six months. Although my 
parents and sister and brother were simply marvelous to me, con- 
stantly encouraging me and going out of their way to make me happy, 
I could not help but feel offended. My parents gave me more money, 
pleasures, and clothes than I needed and my sister and brother, who 
had good incomes, also contributed. But I became conscious of the 
fact that I was entirely dependent upon others and that they were 
bestowing gifts of charity upon me. Of course, I knew that this was 
not true, 

I now have a fine position and the queerest thing is that it is a 
teaching position. To think that I should now be teaching youngsters, 
I who to this very day despise the thoughtless teachers who taught me > 
and came so near ruining my ambitions! 
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I now find it a pleasure and a privilege to be able to be in my 
classroom. I have promised myself that while under my guidance no 
child of my group will ever suffer because of ignorant comparisons 
and thoughtlessness. If I ever come to the point where my children 
will have to suffer on account of me, as I suffered on account of my 
teachers, I would never want to teach again. The suffering occasioned 
by my early school life has taught me to put myself in the child’s 
place. No one can appreciate the sorrows connected with my schooling 
during childhood for no one except myself ever experienced them. In 
my class my children are my friends and I am their friend. We work 
and play together. Perhaps my own experiences at school have taught 
me to be sincere, honest, and friendly to my children, for these three 
things I did not experience until my college days." 


Economic Benefits to Society 


Effectively trained, many mentally handicapped children can 
become fully or partially self-supporting and socially conforming 
and competent. In the regular grades they cannot be given the 
assistance or the type of orthogenic training required for their 
maximal occupational rehabilitation. Special classes are thus an 
economic measure, in spite of their high cost, because of the 
practical benefits to the handicapped and the indirect benefits to 
the children in the grades. 

If the cost of maintaining special classes is a deterrent to their 
establishment, it may be emphasized that for every mentally 
deficient child removed from the grades, from two to four normal 
children can be substituted without increasing the teaching load. 
This was demonstrated in St. Louis during World War I when 
there was a great shortage of schoolrooms because of the com- 
plete stoppage of building construction. In spite of the lack of 


T Reproduced with the publisher's permission from J. E. Wallace Wallin, 
Minor Mental Maladjustments in Normal People, Duke University Press, 
1946, pp. 185-187. For other similar case histories see ibid., pp. 80-88, 38, 
76, 80-82, 85, 111 f., 115-125, 187-190, 233-236, 251 f.; and also his 
- Personality Maladjustments and ‘Mental Hygiene, McGraw-Hill, 1945, pp. 

184 f., 186 f., 189 f., 269 ff. For a discussion of the nature, causes, and 
therapy of inferiority feelings, see ibid., pp. 2638-306, 398-419. 
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rooms, about 60 ungraded classes were started for borderline, 
backward, and restoration pupils. This was done by vacating a 
room in each of the larger buildings and distributing the children 
from that room to other rooms in the same building or in adjoin- 
ing schools. Many of the teachers affected reported that the 
substitution of from two to four normal children for one seriously 
retarded pupil did not increase the teaching load. In fact, some 
teachers preferred to take three or four normal children for one 
deficient one. 


THE STAGGERING COST OF USELESS GRADE REPETITION. Many of 
the seriously handicapped have been allowed to vegetate in the 
regular grades for years. Many have spent six or seven years 
repeating the work of the primary grades even though they may 
have been advanced with their normal classmates. This repetition 
did not prepare them for the type of work they were called upon 
to do after leaving school. These years of wasted effort and 
blighted hopes constituted a gross injustice to the child con- 
cerned, and a fraud on society which had to foot the bill. 

In his classical study of laggards made in 1909, Ayres found 
that the cost of educating 311,985 repeaters (those who spent 
more than one year in a grade) among 1,917,759 children in 55 
cities was $13,705,464. He estimated that the country was spend- 
ing each year $27 million in the “wasteful process of repetition 
in our cities alone.” € ` 

In a district containing 13,466 pupils in Cleveland, 400 had 
failed four times, 266 five times, 162 six times, 67 seven times, 
and 80 eight times, as reported by Mitchell.° The expenditure for 
repeated instruction amounted to $265,000. 

Of course, many factors ° are responsible for grade repetition, 


ê Leonard P. Ayres, Laggards in Our Schools, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1909, 90-98, 


» PP. 
? David Mitchell, Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children, Cleveland 
Survey Commission of Cleveland Foundation, 1916. 

10 W, C. Coleman has listed 113 causes of school failures under 15 
categories such as low mentality, lack of interest, poor study habits, cur- 
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Not all repetition is avoidable, nor can all of it be regarded as 
pure waste of money or effort. Nevertheless, much money has 
been squandered in the vain attempt to force a child to conform 
to a predetermined, maladjusted curriculum. 

The amount of repetition and overageness is doubtless less 
now than formerly because of automatic promotion, better adjust- 
ment of the educative processes to individual needs, and other 
factors already mentioned. The amount of overageness in New 
York City elementary schools fell from 39.1 percent in 1904 to 
28.6 percent in 1924 and to 15.4 percent in 1934." The percentage 
of overage white pupils in all the grades in the Delaware schools 
declined from 25.6 percent in 1932-1933 to 12.1 percent in 1950- 
1951.12 

In spite of this reduction, however, the amount of educational 
retardation and failure to reach the standard norms still consti- 
tute major school problems. As recently as 1947, not far distant 
from the period when 100 percent promotion was being vigor- 
susly advocated, Stroud reported that the percentage of pupils 
who had failed one or more semesters was 71.3 percent in Omaha, 
26.7 percent in 347 consolidated schools in Iowa, and 24.4 percent 
in Davenport, Iowa.** These large percentages of nonpromotion 
might be attributable to the fact that the schools concerned do 
not promote uncritically on schedule. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that reducing grade repetition and overageness by 
means of automatic promotion does not necessarily mean a 
reduction in mental retardation or mental deficiency. A veneer 
of culture may merely conceal an underlying deficiency. 


riculum inadequacies. See Merle R. Sumption and Thomas A. Phillips, 
School Progress, in Encyclopedia of Educational Research, pp. 1121-1126 


(references). 

11 Eugene A. Nifenecker, Statistical Reference Data Relating to Problems . 
of Overageness . . . 1900-1984, Board of Education of the City of New 
York, July, 1987, p. 25. ; 

12 Annual Report of Delaware Department of Public Instruction, June 30, 
1933, p. 246; ilid, June 30, 1951, p. 237. 

18 James B. Stroud, How Many Pupils Aye Failed? Elementary School 


Journal, February, 1947, pp. 316-332. 
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Transfers to special classes do not eliminate the need for 
repetition, but they insure practice, often in new settings in 
vitalized units, on activities which fit the child’s needs and which 
he can master, not practice on abstractions beyond his ken. 

From the point of view of social and vocational returns, there- 
fore, special classes represent an economic investment for society. 


Benefits to the Science of Education 


The necessity of making special provisions for children with 
very limited ability in special day classes and schools and in 
residential institutions is largely responsible for the following 
significant developments during modern times. 

1. Study of the nature, causes, treatment, and prevention of 
mental and educational defects and handicaps and, subsequently, 
of all kinds of personality deviations and distortions. The early 
explorations in new areas of research stimulated numerous many- 
sided attacks on the problem by many interrelated disciplines, 
such as psychology, psychopathology, psychiatry, sociology, edu- 
cation, cultural anthropology, biochemistry, biology, genetics, 
eugenics, criminology, economics, and the like. 

2. The invention and construction of many hundreds of stand- 
ardized group and individual (clinical) psychological, educa- 
tional, and personality tests, in order to provide scientific 
measures of mental traits and attributes of all kinds, and to 
improve diagnostic and prognostic techniques. Among the pio- 
neering psychometric tests for measuring intellectual ability and 
the degree of deviation from normality were the Binet-Simon 
tests of general intelligence, now available in many versions and 
translations.** This scale of tests was devised by Alfred Binet, 
distinguished French psychologist, and Théodore Simon, French 
psychiatrist, to enable Parisian school authorities to make a 
more accurate selection of candidates for special classes for 


14 The version most frequently used in this country is Lewis M. Terman ” 
and Maud A. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence, Houghton Mifflin, 1937. 
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mental deficients. These verbal tests of intelligence, often sup- 
plemented by standardized tests of psychomotor capacity or 
mechanical ability and placement and diagnostic tests of educa- 
tional achievement, continue to occupy a position of preéminence 
in the diagnostic armamentarium of psychoeducational ex- 
aminers, Millions of pupils from kindergarten to graduate school _ 
are now examined every year for better educational placement, 
better adaptation of teaching procedures, and better educational 
and vocational guidance. These tests are largely responsible for 
the establishment of departments of tests and measurements in 
thousands of schools, and of psychological, psychoeducational, 
psychiatric, and mental hygiene clinics in universities, public 
schools, vocational guidance bureaus, institutions, and industrial 
concerns throughout the country. : 

3. Recognition of the fact that all programs of individual 
adjustment must take due account of the individual differences- 
that exist in all sorts of traits among children at all levels of 
ability, 

4. Extension of many of the educational principles and objec- 
tives, teaching techniques, and didactic materials devised and 
widely used in the special classes for the mentally handicapped 
to classes for normal children, and their profound influence on 
the teaching procedures in those classes. Chief among the con- 
tributions traceable directly to the special education and diag- 
nostic testing movements and to developments therefrom are 
individualization of instruction; adjustment of the tempo of 
instruction to the pupil's rate of learning; use of the ungraded 
type of class organization; use of concrete, objective teaching 
methods; use of constructive motor and manual activities and 
activity units; use of correlation and concentration, or of projects, 
cores, and units; recognition of the value of expression versus 

ə impression and of the importance of the success psychology in 
the development of mental and social health and’ efficiency; 
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emotional and personality development; education in human 
relations; and awareness of the importance of group activities 
and coéperative learning, socialization, and of the development 
of social and vocational efficiency. 


PREJUDICE AGAINST SPECIAL CLASSES 


The prejudice that exists here and there against transferring 
mentally handicapped children to special classes springs from 
various sources, among them the following: 

1. Misleading hopes and promises that may have been given 
the parents or guardians in order to obtain their willing acqui- 
escence to the transfer, e.g., assurance that the child will be 
speedily restored to his grade. 

2. Inefficient organization of the work program in the special 
class. This sometimes means a failure to devote as much time to 
the literary fundamentals as the parents desire. 

3. Failure to “sell” the idea of the class to parents before the 
transfer is suggested. This may be done by fully interpreting 
its methods and purposes, by disabusing them of misconceptions 
they may have regarding the class, and by explaining the child’s 
need for an adjusted program. 

4. Careless use of disparaging epithets for the class by 
teachers, schoolmates, parents, and others—calling them classes 
for dumbbells, nitwits, subnormals, or the feeble-minded. 

5. Using transfer to a special class as a form of punishment 
for misconduct instead of describing it as a special privilege 
available at heavy public expense. 

6. Propaganda waged by educators, parents, or others who 
disapprove of special classes on theoretical grounds or because of 
disconcerting rumors or observations. 


“SELLING” THE IDEA OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


D 


The importance of creating a favorable attitude in both parents 


e 
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and pupils and avoiding arousing antagonism to the program of 
clinical examination and special education for mentally handi- 
capped children is illustrated by the following incident. In 
establishing a system of special classes in Columbus, Ohio, the 
psychoeducational clinic of the Bureau of Special Education at 
Miami University examined in its Columbus office hundreds of 
referrals from many of the city’s elementary schools, The work 
went well, with one exception. The referrals from a nearby school 
for older boys persistently failed to keep the clinic appointments. 
The reason soon became apparent from the stories told by the 
few boys who could be persuaded to come—they had been told 
that if “they didn’t behave themselves they would be sent to Dr. 
for an examination and he would assign them to a special 
class for the feeble-minded.” This tactless threat had implanted 
seeds of antagonism in the boys, and those who did come for 
the clinic examination were in a surly, defiant mood. 

The same lack of discretion aroused bitter parental opposition 
to the psychological examination of a boy in Wilmington. He had 


failed to keep several clinic appointments because his mother ° 


refused to allow him to be examined. In a later conference with 
her, it developed that the teacher had aroused her bitter resent- 
ment by castigating the boy in class and threatening to have him 
examined and sent to the special class if he did not behave. The 
examination was made a form of punishment and not a special 
privilege. The mother, herself a former teacher, protested that 
the teacher was more in need of a mental examination than her 
son. It was suggested to the mother that she ought to be glad to 
avail herself of the opportunity of having the boy examined 
without cost. She was assured that the clinic did not know either 
him or his teacher, that it was entirely free from any feeling 
either for or against him, that he would be judged objectively on 
the basis of the test results and the case history already on file, 
and that he would not be transferred to a special or opportunity 
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class unless such a move promised better opportunities for his 
educational advancement. Comforted and reassured, the boy 
was eventally given the usual clinic examination. He was found 
to be a dull-normal child with a specific reading disability, and 
was transferred to an opportunity class for children of backward 
mentality for remedial educational therapy and restoration to 
grade. He was returned to grade to another teacher within a year. 

Astute salesmanship will allay the fears and anxiety of parents, 
correct their misconceptions, and prevent or overcome nearly all 
of their opposition to special-class transfers. One of the most 
important things to avoid is arousing antagonism to the special 
class by representing a transfer as a penalty instead of a special 
privilege. Special-class assignments should be presented in the 
light of the costliest advantages the school system affords— 
specially prepared teachers, small enrollment, special equipment, 
individual assistance, and a special program. 

In organizing a pioneer opportunity class in a small consoli- 
dated school in Delaware it was suggested to the principal 
that the most important first step was to sell the class and 
the teacher to the parents of the pupils whom the State Di- 
vision of Special Education and Mental Hygiene had selected 
for transfer to it. He was also told that it would be a sound 
investment to have the teacher spend the week preceding the 
opening of the class making contacts at the homes of these pupils, 
establishing favorable relations with their parents, and describ- 
ing the advantages and opportunities afforded by the class. As 
a result of this type of promotional activity, not the slightest 
opposition ever developed on the part of the parents or the 
pupils. On the contrary, many pupils pleaded to be admitted 
to the class because of the appeal exerted by its program of 
activities and the winning personality of a superior teacher. 

In another small school in the same state the special-class É 
teacher, a cheerful, genial woman of superior ability, was i 
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welcomed as a friend and counselor on her periodic visits to 
the homes of her pupils. These amicable contacts established an 
esprit de corps that disarmed all criticism—if any ever existed. 
The principal of one of the elementary schools in Wilmington 
reported dissatisfaction on the part of a few parents because their 
children had been placed in an opportunity class (a class for the 
borderline and backward, not for the mentally deficient). The 
special-class' teacher was asked to visit these homes, establish 
friendly relations with the parents, and explain the reason for 
the child’s transfer and the special advantages he was enjoying 
—in other words, sell herself and the class to the parents. This 
completely solved the problem. If the proper school authority 
will describe fully to the parents the positive advantages of the 
class before a child is transferred, resistance will crumble in a 
large majority of cases. 

The special class can and must be presented on its positive 
merits and not as a negative expedient, a dumping ground to 
relieve the regular grades. The writer found that only 5 or 10 
percent of the parents in many school systems in five states still 
opposed special-class transfers after the work done by these 
classes had been properly explained. 


COMMUNITY ACCEPTANCE OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


The survey of January 21, 1948, asked the question: “To what 
extent are special classes accepted by your community as an 
essential part of a total program of education?” Of the 160 
respondents, 48 percent checked “very well,” 36 percent checked 
“reasonably well,” and 16 percent checked “not accepted.” In 
response to the question, “What do you think is the most satis- 
factory plan for educating the mentally handicapped in your 
community,” only 3 percent of 153 respondents considered that 
such children could be “absorbed by the regular classroom 
organization” (this was one of Hic posse answers in the 
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questionnaire). Nine percent were for placement in a slow 
section in the regular classroom and 16 percent for part-time 
placement in a remedial group. Seventy-one percent checked the 
statement, “Special classes are necessary at all administrative 
levels.” 

On the basis of 133 answers, the advantages of special-class 
placement may be summarized as follows: recognition of indi- 
vidual needs, 38 percent; adapted curriculum, 19 percent, 
specially trained and licensed teachers, 19 percent. The dis- 
advantages were listed as follows by 75 respondents: stigmatiza- 
tion, 32 percent; high costs and lack of funds, 32 percent; preju- 
dice against segregation, 22 percent; lack of capable teachers, 6 
percent; children become strangers in their own communities, 
6 percent. However, in response to the query “Are children in 
special classes seriously stigmatized,” only 4 percent of 145 
respondents checked “yes”; 43 percent checked “no,” and 52 
percent checked “somewhat.” Moreover, 88 percent of 141 schools 
planned to continue the special classes in spite of their supposed 
disadvantages; 8 percent did not, and 4 percent were uncertain. 

Another survey a few years later 19 investigated practices and 
attitudes with respect to special classes for older mental re- 
tardates in city school systems. Questionnaire returns were 
received from 53 school systems throughout the country in cities 
varying in population from 38,000 to 7,454,995. All the re- 
spondents except one regarded the special classes as worth while 
to both child and community. Only 5 maintained no special 
services for retardates (14 years old and over). Thirty-five 
maintained special classes only, 2 special schools only, 11 both 
special classes and special schools, and 9 some other facility. 

18 William C. Geer, Education of Mentally Retarded Children Fourteen 


Years of Age and Beyond, American Journal of Mental Deficiency, $ 
1952, pp. 560-569. LE 
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SCHOOL AUTHORITIES AND THE ENFORCEMENT 
OF TRANSFERS 


The January, 1948, questionnaire asked respondents to check, 
on a list, the procedure followed when the parents resisted 
transfers to special classes. Fifty percent of 163 respondents 
stated that the child was allowed to remain in his school; 18 
percent took legal steps to enforce the assignment, or threatened 
to do so; and 13 percent excused or excluded the child from 
further school attendance. The replies of 19 percent varied and 
were difficult to classify. 

Many years ago three legal opinions or rulings held that the 
schools have legal authority to classify pupils for purposes of 
instruction, including transfers to special classes. These opinions 
were delivered by the attorney for the Board of Education in 
St. Louis and by the Attorney General for the State of Missouri 
in 1919, in the absence of a mandatory special-class law; +° and 
by the Attorney General of the State of Delaware on April 6, 
1943, under a mandatory statute." Similar rulings were made by 
the Attorney General of Minnesota in September, 1921,” and of 
Massachusetts prior to 1932. 

Although the schools have legal authority to classify children 
for purposes of instruction and to place them in the grades, sec- 
tions, or special classes where they belong, recourse to legal 
measures should be taken only as a last resort. The force of 
argument or suasion is preferable, when it works, to the compul- 
sion of law. 

16 Report of the Psychoeducational Clinic and Special Schools, in Annual 
Report of the Board of Education of the City of St. Louis, 1918-1919, p. 
99; The Missouri Compulsory Special Class Education Law, School and 
Community, December, 1920, p. 278. (In the final version of this law, effec- 
tive August 7, 1919, the word “may” was substituted for “shall,” and thus 
the Act remained optional until it was revised in 1949.) 


vd; E. Wallace Wallin, Procedures for the Reporting of Handicapped 
Children . . . , State of Delaware, Department of Public Instruction, 1946 


supplement, p. 12. 
m UE Department of Education, Stgndards, Special Classes for 


Handicapped Children, January, 1950, p. 12 (mimeographed bulletin). 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The primary agency for the education of all children, 
whether “fit” or “misfit,” is the public school. 

2. No child should be excluded from a public school because 
he has a Binet I.Q. (or any other valid 1.Q.) of less than 50, 
unless he rates below the level of a middle imbecile. Nor should 
he be excluded merely to rid the school of an unwanted pupil or 
to relieve it of an onerous responsibility. No child should be in- 
stitutionalized solely to free the school and home of their joint 
responsibilities for the upbringing of one who is in the submerged 
twentieth of the population. 

3. The best place for the education of any child is his own 
home, if it is adequate. Hence no child should be institutionalized 
except for justifiable reasons, such as those advanced on earlier 
pages. 

4. Children who are seriously retarded mentally should not be 
retained indefinitely in the regular grades when they receive 
little benefit from the instruction and are not given social accept- 
ance, as is often the case. They should, instead, be transferred to 
efficiently organized special classes. 

5. The positive value offered by such special classes is the fact 
that they afford children abundant opportunities to win success 
on their own level of achievement in various fields at their own 
pace, and thus free them of disheartening competition, futile 
repetition, neglect, and the feelings of inadequacy that spring 
from the habit of failure. 

6. The avoidance of costly, profitless repetition in the grades 
and the development of practically useful social and occupational 
skills in the special class are major measures for achieving public 
economy and individual contentment and well-being. 

7. The causes for prejudice against special classes should be 
investigated and remedied by diplomacy and salesmanship and, 
by the quality of the services thus provided. Parents are justified 
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in complaining bitterly if the special class does no more for a 
child than the regular grades did. 
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Efficient Organization 
and Administration 
of Special Classes 


SCIENTIFIC SELECTION OF CANDIDATES 


Great care must be taken to avoid making the special class a 
catchall for all kinds of educational ne’er-do-wells, perhaps 
merely to relieve the grades of children who are not genuinely 
mentally retarded but may require special educational therapy 
for other handicaps. If all kinds of misfits are assigned indis- 
criminately to special classes, the difficulties that exist in the 
regular grades will recur, except that there may be fewer pupils 
per class. Children with normal intelligence who have speech 
defects, sensory or muscular disabilities, or behavior disorders, or 
are educationally retarded should not be assigned to classes for 
children with very limited intellectual endowment, except for 
extremely urgent reasons. 

The only way to avoid errors in assignments, and the possibly 
pathetic consequences to the child, is to provide and require 
adequate examination before a transfer is authorized, and to 
establish and enforce definite admission standards. Prior to the 
invention of standardized tests of intelligence and educational 
achievement, children were selected for special classes on the 
basis of overageness or grade repetition, sometimes supplemented 
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by a physical examination by the school medical inspector. The 
transfers were usually authorized by the principal, a special 
supervisor, or the superintendent, often on the recommendation 
of the medical inspector. These officials were essentially ama- 
teurs, in the large majority of cases at least, so far as psycho- 
logical or educational diagnosis was concerned. Inevitably, under 
such conditions, errors of diagnosis and assignment were frequent. 

To illustrate: In St. Louis, a unique and effective system of 
segregated special schools for individual instruction was estab- 
lished in 1908, Prior to September, 1914, when the psychoeduca- 
tional clinic was established, the children were selected by the 
principal, the supervisor of the special schools, or the medical 
inspector without any formal educational, psychological, or 
physical examination. Physical examinations, when provided at 
all, were usually given after admission, not before, and therefore 
played no role in the diagnosis of the cases. Although these 
schools had been established specifically for “defective” children, 
for “mentally defective and not merely slow or backward chil- 
dren,” * in 1914 they were found to be overloaded with mental 
and physical deviates who were mentally normal or approxi- 
mately so—speech defectives, children with hearing defects, 
orthopedics, spastics,? reading disability cases, educational re- 
tardates, psychoneurotics, and many delinquents. 

There is no remedy for errors in assignments except an ad- 
equate clinical examination by a qualified psychoeducational 
examiner. Because a principal is frequently tempted to place a 
child in a special class when the class is in his building and a 


+ Report of the Psychoeducational Clinic and Special Schools, in Annual 
Report of the Board of Education of the City of St. Louis, 1919-1920, pp. 
131-182; The Problems Confronting a Psychoeducational Clinic in a Large 
Municipality, Mental Hygiene, January, 1920, pp. 103 #.; The Develo 
ment of Special Types of Classes for Mentally, Morall , and Educationally 
Handicapped Children in the St. Louis Schools, Ungraded, 1922, 7:77. 

2 Two such boys admitted “without question” as mentally deficient (“any- , 
one could see that they were mental defectives”) were subsequently trans- _ 
ferred to an “ungraded” class for restoration to grade. One dropped out 
after finishing elementary school and the other went on to college. 
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snap diagnosis makes this seem advisable to him, it is necessary 
to stress that certification by an authorized official on the basis 
of an adequate examination should be a sine qua non for transfer. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES AN ADEQUATE EXAMINATION? 


A satisfactory differential diagnosis of and prognosis for com- 
plicated psychosomatic disorders, as many mental and educa- 
tional anomalies are, cannot be made on a lopsided basis like the 
ordinary school record and the superficial physical findings of 
the old procedures, or the almost exclusive reliance on test re- 
sults which represents the practice in certain quarters today. The 
screening procedure in some schools does not go beyond the ad- 
ministration of one or two tests and the inspection of a referral 
blank that may contain little beyond a brief statement as to why 
the examination is requested, together with the age and grade 
placement of the child. The standardized tests have not yet 
reached the stage of perfection in which exclusive reliance can 
be placed on their findings. The irreducible minimum for satis- 
factory clinical differentiation and evaluation, especially of the 
more baffling cases, should include a many-sided case ‘history 
covering the following phases: 

1. An individual psychoclinical examination, based on psycho- 
metric tests of verbal intelligence and psychomotor capacity, 
frequently supplemented by tests of social maturity, a personality 
test, and projective tests, which often reveal facts not obtainable 
with psychometric techniques. These tests may be preceded by 
screening with group intelligence tests.* 

2. An individual educational examination, based on individual 
placement and diagnostic achievement tests, supplemented by 
group achievement test data from prior screening. 

8 For a study of the use of such tests for this purpose, see Jacob E. 
Slutzky, et al., The Use of a Group Intelligence Test as a Screening Device 


° for the Selection of Mentally Retarded Children for Placement in Special 
Classes, American Journal of Mental Deficiency, July, 1952, pp. 106-108. 
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8. A school history, with detailed scholastic and personality 
evaluations by the teacher. 

4. A personal history, covering physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and social growth and development. 

5. A family history or pedigree, including a record of parental 
and familial diseases, defects, and neuropathic traits (at least in 
selected cases), 

6. An appraisal of the environmental background, including 
the physical condition and the social, moral, religious, and cul- 
tural milieu of the home and neighborhood. 

7. An all-round physical examination, including examination 
by various medical specialists (otologists, oculists, neurologists, 
psychiatrists, etc.) according to the requirements of each case. 

Many school systems use prepared forms or blanks for record- 
ing the data from the various fields of inquiry; samples of them 
can often be obtained for the asking.* 

The recorded results of such many-sided investigations should 
give the teacher a fairly adequate picture of the physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional, academic, social, and cultural characteristics 
of each child in her class, Information of this kind is vital for the 
intelligent handling of deviates, all of whom differ more or less 
among themselves and who present different educational and 
social problems even when they have the same LQ. or E.Q. or 
are at the same intelligence or achievement level. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that even the simple type of mentally 
handicapped children does not constitute a simple classificatory 
entity or a homogeneous group. They differ in the character, 
constellation, and degree of their handicaps; in intellectual, 
emotional, educational, social, and physical characteristics; and 
in the genetic (hereditary) or acquired factors (physical, psy- 
chological, social, and cultural) responsible for the deviations. 

* See the references at the end of the chapter on examination schedules o 


and procedures. 
3 
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This being the case, each child should be treated as a unique 
educational deviant. 

Without adequate examination reports the teacher would have 
to acquire for herself through laborious, time-consuming work 
the knowledge and insight she needs for skilled teaching. The 
greater her insight regarding a child’s characteristics the better 
will be her grasp of the intricate problems that confront her in 
the classroom. A detailed discussion of the characteristics of the 
various kinds of mental retardates would require a volume of a 
size comparable to this one. 

Comprehensive case studies do not always insure perfect 
diagnoses and prognoses, but they do reduce errors to a mini- 
mum. Certainly no one can hope to obtain satisfactory diagnoses 
in the case of mentally and educationally deviating children from 
the slipshod procedures of the dabbler or the empiric. The situa- 
tion calls for the services of experts who know how to give tests 
and interpret test results against a rich background of technical 
knowledge in the fields of psychopathology, mental hygiene, 
clinical and abnormal psychology, educational and mental defects 
and handicaps, and preventive and remedial therapy, and who 
have had extensive experience with a great variety of mental and 
educational deviates. The sine qua non of diagnostic competence 
in psychology and education, as in medicine, is a thorough 
grounding in the technical literature and abundant experience 
with cases, To quote a pertinent remark by a medical writer: 
“The study of patients without up-to-date books and journals is 
like a ship at sea without a sail. But the study of books without 
patients is not going to sea at all.” 


ADEQUACY OF EXAMINATION FACILITIES 


No precise information is at hand for the nation as a whole 
regarding the adequacy of the technical facilities available in 
the public schools for selecting mentally handicapped children 

t 
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for special classes. The use of the Binet scale in the schools 
spread like wildfire at the beginning of the second decade of this 
century. Highty-one percent of 103 school systems throughout the 
country reported in 1913 that a psychological examination was 
required before assignment. But in 72 percent the examinations 
did not go beyond the Binet and the Seguin Form Board. About 
74 percent of the examiners were “Binet testers,” mostly special- 
class teachers who had taken a summer course on Binet testing; 
most of them had had only a two-year normal-school course. Only 
five or six of the examiners employed by the public schools in 
1913 had a Ph.D.; two or three had a master’s degree, and an 
indeterminate number had a bachelor’s degree. Limited amounts 
| of examination services were contributed gratis by psychologists 
or psychiatrists connected with fifteen colleges and universities 
and with five or six hospitals or residential institutions. Although 
57 percent reported the use of educational tests, few standardized 
achievement tests were available at that time. Eighty-one percent 
provided medical examinations, as reported, but it is probable 
that most of these were merely routine medical inspections.” 

An inquiry was made in the early forties among 145 graduate 
students at Duke University, They came from 124 different rural, 
village, and city school systems in twenty-five states from Cali- 
fornia to Maine and from Louisiana to Michigan, and most of 
them were connected with the regular grades as teachers, super- 
visors, or principals. The survey indicated that physical examina- 
tions were given at varying intervals in 83.8 percent of 74 schools, 
but that they were often superficial and the results were not 
always made available to the teachers. About 71 percent of the 
responses reported that the results of standardized group intel- 
ligence and attainment tests were not always made known to 
the teachers. In many cases only one test was given each year. 
Results from individual psychological examinations were availa- 


5J. E. Wallace Wallin, The Mental Health of the School Child, Yale’ 
University Press, 1914, pp. §92-399, and Table III. 
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ble in only 29.7 percent of 111 schools, and from psychiatric 
examinations in only 14.7 percent of 102 schools, Frequently such 
examinations could be provided for only a few children. “Only 
the teachers in classes for mentally retarded reported that they 
were able to get psychological reports on all the children,” è in 
many cases only after considerable delay. The individual psy- 
chological and psychiatric examinations were frequently provided 
by codperating agencies. 


DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES IN 1948 


The diagnostic procedures in use in January, 1948, were 
markedly improved over those in 1913, as is indicated by the 
following summary of the practices in use in many of our large 
cities: 

Although not all of the 163 schools answered all the questions 
and there was a certain amount of overlapping in the answers, 
so far as could be determined 103 schools used group intelligence 
tests and 120 schools used group or individual educational tests 
as a means of selective screening. All the schools gave individual 
intelligence tests and some form of physical examination (doubt- 
less in many cases only the ordinary physical check-up). Nearly 
all compiléd some sort of educational history and made a social 
investigation. 

The most frequently used group intelligence tests were the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson (24 percent), the Otis (23 percent), the 
California Test of Mental Maturity (20 percent), the Pintner- 
Cunningham (5 percent), the Henmon-Nelson (5 percent), the 
Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability (1 percent), and the 
National (1 percent). Twenty-five percent failed to name the 
test used. ; 

The most frequently used individual intelligence test was the 


® For details see J. E. Wallace Wallin, Availability to the Classroom 


"Teacher of Information from Scientific Child Studies, Elementary School 


Journal, October, 1948, pp. 86-92. t 
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Binet (69 percent), which still occupies a position of distinct 
supremacy. It was followed by the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale (10 
percent), Cornell-Coxe (3 percent), Arthur Performance Scale 
and Porteus Maze Test (2 percent each), and Kohs-Kent Test 
(1 percent). Thirteen percent did not name the test used. 

The educational test most frequently used was the Stanford 
Achievement Test (43 percent), followed by the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests (25 percent), Progressive Achievement (12 
percent), Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills (8 percent), 
Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs (6 percent), Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Achievement (3 percent), Gates Reading Tests (2 per- 
cent), and Chicago Reading Test (1 percent). 

The educational tests were administered most frequently by 
the teacher (39 percent), school psychologist (22 percent), 
principal (18 percent), mental hygiene clinics (17 percent), and 
supervisor (4 percent). The psychological examinations were 
conducted most frequently by the school psychologist or psycho- 
educational examiner (47 percent), mental hygiene clinic (30 
percent), teacher (9 percent), principal (8 percent), and super- 
visor (6 percent). 

In 106, or 77 percent, of 138 cities answering the question, a 
psychoeducational examiner or psychologist was employed by 
the school system. Eighty-four percent required certification of 
the psychologists. In 75 percent of 138 schools answering the 
query, the services of a child guidance clinic or similar agency 
were available, 79 percent publicly supported. The amount of the 
services rendered by such agencies could not be determined from 
the replies. The personnel of the guidance clinics was reported 
to include psychiatrists (in 27 percent of the agencies), clinical 
psychologists (24 percent), psychometrists (18 percent), social 
workers (24 percent), and less qualified persons (7 percent). 

That these results are far more favorable than those reported 
by the Duke University survey earlier in the decade may be» 
chiefly due to two reasons: (1) the 1948 investigation was con- 
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fined to cities of 25,000 and over, and (2) better facilities are 
available to special classes. 

The regular school physician gave. most of the medical or 
physical examinations (36 percent), followed by the school nurse 
(29 percent), family physician (23 percent), and public or 
private medical clinics (12 percent). The character and exten- 
siveness of these examinations could not be determined from 
the replies. Most of them in all likelihood did not go beyond the 
routine school inspection. 

Nor could the scope of the social investigation be determined. 
Most were conducted by the principal (23 percent) and the 
child’s teacher (22 percent), followed by the school social 
worker (19 percent), school nurse (18 percent), community 
social service worker (12 percent), visiting teacher (3 percent), 
and school psychoeducational examiner (3 percent). The educa- 
tional history, likewise of indeterminate scope, was compiled by 
the teacher (37 percent), the school psychoeducational examiner 
(23 percent), and the social worker (12 percent). 

Of the 122 schools answering the question, 79 percent followed 
case method procedures; 21 percent admitted they did not. The 
inquiry concerning case method procedures may, of course, have 
meant different things to different respondents. 

In the large majority of cases the referrals for special-class 
assignment were initiated by the principal and by the classroom 
teacher, followed by the parents, school psychologist, and school 
nurse. (The percentages are not given because of duplications in 
the data.) 

Eighty-four percent of 115 schools answering the query re- 
quired certification before assignment. 


IMPORTANCE OF EARLY ASSIGNMENT 


« Transfer to a special class should be made just-as soon as the 
child’s condition can be determined with reasonable accuracy. 
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Defects and handicaps can be more easily improved or corrected 
the younger—and therefore the more plastic—the child is. The 
golden era for special preventive and remedial education and 
mental hygiene is early childhood. Moreover, early assignment 
often obviates the necessity of reéducation or the correction of 
wrong habits and attitudes which have been formed because of 
difficulties of scholastic and social adjustment and which often 
involve frequent repetition of the work or else failure in the 
grades. It often prevents the warping effects on personality 
development produced by discouragement or dissatisfaction re- 
sulting from futile strivings. Unfortunately, the schools are often 
very dilatory in referring retardates as candidates for special 
classes, probably in the belief that such children are merely 
adventitiously or temporarily handicapped and will soon catch 
up, or because of a fear of offending the parents by such a 
suggestion. Valuable time is often thus lost. 

The extent of the delay in referring candidates may be shown 
by the following statistics from states and cities in which this 
responsibility had been definitely placed on the school principal. 
In St. Louis in the second decade, 46.7 percent of 1019 referrals 
were over 11 years of age, and only 1.1 percent less than 7. In 
Ohio between 1921 and 1928, 51.9 percent of 4663 examinees 
were 11 years or over, and only 8.8 percent less than 7. In 
Baltimore in 1929, only 2 percent of the children in special classes 
were less than 8 years old, and only 8 percent were less than 9. 
About fifteen years later, the situation in Delaware showed a 
slight improvement. In 1943-1944, 15.3 percent of 300 consecu- 
tive examinees in Wilmington were less than 7 years of age and 
38.3 percent were 11 and over; the corresponding percentages for 
the rest of the state were 10.6 and 43.6. 

In Chicago, where the principal also has the initiative for institut- 
ing examinations, the situation in 1949 was better so far as report- 
ing candidates for the primary ungraded classes was concerned. ° 
Although only 5.7 percert of 1125 examinees were under 7 years 


= 
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of age, only 5.4 percent were over 11. However, of 803 children 
recommended for the advanced centers, 61 percent came from 
the regular grades and only 30 percent from the primary un- 
graded classes, Of the former, 60.7 percent were over 12 years of 
age. a 

Some principals are very prompt in reporting candidates for 
examinations, whereas others are very slow. Some report a large 
number of cases, others very few or none at all, In St. Louis, some 
principals (even those in large schools) never reported a single 
candidate for a special class during the six years prior to the 
establishment of the psychoeducational clinic; they did not report 
any afterward until referrals were made mandatory,’ 

The situation in Delaware over a decade later, although better 
on the average, was equally bad in certain schools even after the 
enactment of a mandatory law.* The procrastination in many 
other states and cities in past years, to judge by personal reports, 
has been similar. The result is that many deficient children who 
could have been accurately diagnosed in the primary grades are 
allowed to linger on in the grades for half a dozen years. 

Under the procedures generally followed at present, responsi- 
bility for speeding up referrals falls directly on the school 
principal. Since he is the one charged with taking the initiative, 
he occupies a strategic position for either furthering or hamstring- 
ing the special-class program. As long as he remains the referring 
official, the boards of education should adopt and enforce 
measures that will get results in the individual schools. One 
method might be to base referrals on objective screening tests, 


7See Report of the St. Louis Psychoeducational Clinic and Special 
Schools, 1916-1917, pp. 165-170; 1917-1918, pp. 75-85; 1919-1920, pp. 
185-140. See also The Problems Confronting a Psychoeducational Clinic in 
a Large Municipality, pp. 111-114; The Development of Special Types of 
Classes for Mentally, Morally, and Educationally Handicapped Children in 
the St. Louis Schools, Ungraded, 1922, 7:77-88, 104-109. 

8 See Report of the Division of Special Education and Mental Hygiene, 
Delaware Department of Public Instruction, 1940-1941, p, 801; 1942-1943, 
p. 281; 1943-1944, pp. 224-225; 1944-1945, p. 270; 1945-1946, p. 307; 
1946-1947, p. 174. Q 
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such as group intelligence and achievement tests. This method 
gave a smaller ratio of mental deficients than the earlier method 
of basing selection on school records.® However, that was years 
ago; screening tests do a better job now. 

Another expedient for speeding the processing of referrals 
would be to establish observation or diagnostic classes for chil- 
dren about whom there is uncertainty. Here, without any as- 
sumption as to defectiveness, such children could be studied 
intensively while undergoing developmental, corrective, or 
remedial treatment according to individual need. (More will 
be said later concerning these classes.) Some principals probably 
adopt dilatory tactics in reporting cases because they entertain 
honest doubts regarding a child’s deficiency and therefore do not 
want him sent to a class for deficients. They are afraid that if 
such a child is referred to an examining agency, the agency will 
regard it as prima facie evidence of his being mentally defective. 
School officials should be more inclined to have these children 
transferred to a child study center for diagnosis and therapy. 


ADMISSION STANDARDS 


Providing adequate examination facilities is merely the first 
step. Unless definite eligibility criteria have been drawn, any 
special class, for either mentally or any type of physically handi- 
capped, such as the partially sighted or those with hearing 
defects, may become a catchall with no clearcut procedures and 
objectives. No uniform program for special classes can be de- 
veloped without clearly defined admission standards. One can- 
not chart a definite course without clearly marked guideposts. 
Without a direction indicator, every examiner will follow his 
own whims. What have been the definite purposes of the special 
classes for mental cases in years past? 

?J. E. Wallace Wallin, A Comparison of Three Methods for Making the 


Initial Selection of Presumptive Mental Defectives, School and Society, © 
January 8, 1921, pp. 31-44, 
2 
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The “auxiliary” schools (Hilfschüle) or classes established in 
Dresden, Germany, in 1867 and later in many other German 
cities were intended for feeble-minded children (Schwachsinnig). 
Mannheim was notable for organizing classes at two levels: (1) 
“furthering classes,” with an abbreviated literary curriculum, in 
separate buildings for about 10 percent of the slow pupils; and 
(2) auxiliary schools for mental deficients. 

The special classes established in England under the Ele- 
mentary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act of 
1899 (made mandatory in 1924) were designed specifically for 
the highest grade (“feeble-minded”) of mentally defective chil- 
dren between 7 and 16 years of age. The first special class for 
the mentally handicapped in America was organized in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, in 1896; it was planned for “mentally 
deficient” children, as were classes established in Chicago in 
1898, in Boston in 1899, and in New York in 1900.?° After 1910, 
children were assigned to special classes as feeble-minded on the 
standard promulgated by Goddard; that is, being “more than two 
years backward” by the 1908 Binet scale when “under nine years” 
and “more than three years backward” when “above nine” 
constituted evidence of feeble-mindedness.* 

After several years of close clinical and educational contact 
with a great variety of mentally handicapped school children in 
the Pittsburgh area and later in St. Louis and other areas, the 
present writer became firmly convinced (1) that the large pre- 
ponderance of obviously mentally handicapped or retarded chil- 
dren in need of an adjusted educational program were not 
mentally defective in the sociolegal sense, but borderline and 

10J. E. Wallace Wallin, The Education of Handicapped Children, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1924, pp. 84 f., 38, 73 n.; see also his Children with 
Mental and Physical Handicaps, Prentice-Hall, 1949, p. 31. 

11 Henry H. Goddard, The Binet Measuring Scale of Intelligence, What 
It Is and How It Is to Be Used, The Training School Bulletin, 1914, pp. 


86-91; The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence, ibid., January, 
1910, p. 3. 4 
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backward; (2) that a ramified system of special classes was 
needed to meet adequately the educational needs of different 
grades of mental retardates (see the next section); (3) that chil- 
dren in classes for pupils of the most limited ability should not 
be spoken of as feeble-minded or mentally defective, not only 
because of the offensive implications of those terms, but because 
of the great difficulty of making a positive diagnosis of many 
suspected cases during their educational career; (4) that if it is 
desired to have a name for these pupils solely for administrative 
purposes, the term mental deficient might be used arbitrarily 
in a purely psychological and educational sense without any 
implication that such children are feeble-minded or mentally 
defective in the social sense, “although, of course, many, perhaps 
most, of the children assigned to the special classes under the 
recommendations made in this part of the book will, in point of 
fact, prove to be so,” 18 

Although terms with offensive implications are no longer ap- 
plied to the special classes (technical nomenclature will doubt- 
less continue to be used, and properly so, for clinical and 
administrative purposes), this does not obviate the necessity of 
eligibility standards in the interest of desirable and effective 
classroom organization. A change in terminology does not alter 
the facts of biology or anatomy or psychology. For years the 
tendency has been to formulate admission standards largely, and 
sometimes exclusively, in terms of intelligence quotients, irrespec- 
tive of any implications as to mental defectiveness, That the 
standards have differed widely even with this simple criterion 
was strikingly revealed by the January, 1948, survey. The re- 

12 See his The Feeble-Minded in the State of Missouri, Psychological 
Clinic, April 15, 1917, pp. 55-62; Mental H: giene, ibid., January, 1920, 
pp. 104, 107 ff.; Differences in Chronologi Age, Mental Capacity, and 


Sex Ratios of Children Referred from Many School Systems as Candidates 
eee Classes, Journal of Applied Psychology, February, 1930, pp. 
18 The Education of Handicapped Children, p. 103; see also pp. 61-70, 

98-104, 130. = 
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spondents were asked to indicate the range of C.A’s, LAs, 1.Q.’s, 
or other criteria used in making assignments to special classes on 
the different levels. Table 5 gives the extreme ranges as reported 
by 122 school systems. Table 6 gives the means of the figures in 
Table 5; the figures in Table 6 thus represent the typical eligi- 
bility pattern followed in the school systems. 


Taste 5. Maximum Ranges of C.A., I.A., and 1.Q’s 
of Children Assigned to Special Classes 


Level C.A. Range LA. Range LQ. Range 
Primary elementary 5-16 3-12 30-92 * 
Upper elementary 7-18 3-14 40-94 
Combined primary and 5-16 3-14 30-100 

upper elementary 
Junior high school 8-21 5-16 40-90 
Senior high school 13-19 7-15 40-85 


I.A., intelligence age; C.A., chronological age. 


Taste 6. Average Ranges of C.A., I.A., and LQ. 
of Children Assigned to Special Classes 


Level C.A. Range I.A. Range IQ. Range 
Primary elementary 8-12 46to9 51-77 
Upper elementary 10-6 to 14-6 6-6 to 10 51-77 
Primary and 8 to 13-6 5tol0-6 51-77 

upper elementary 
Junior high school 12-6 to 16 8-6 to 12 54-79 
Senior high school 18-19 7-15 56-78 


It is obvious that the extremes are great and that children in 
many classes probably vary all the way from mental deficiency 
to mental normality. Thus children in the special classes in the 
primary grades vary in C.A. from 5 to 16, in I.A. from 3 to 12, 
and in I.Q. from 30 to 92. The I.Q.’s in the upper elementary 
classes range from 40 to 94, in the junior-high classes from 40 
to 90, and in the senior-high classes from 40 to 85. The average 
LQ. difference between the extremes in the classes at all levels 

e is 56. Naturally, the average range in the typical school (Table 
6) is less, but it is still considerable. Thus in the primary classes 
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the average C.A. range is from 8 to 12, the I.A, range from 4-6 
to 9, and the I.Q. range from 51 to 77. The mean of the I.Q. 
ranges is 25. Obviously there is need for a reévaluation of admis- 
sion standards. 


CURRENT STATE-WIDE ELIGIBILITY STANDARDS 


The following are the admission standards in a number of the 
larger states that have issued recent bulletins: 

California: Indeterminate; “eligibility is determined by an 
[approved] psychologist or psychometrist after such pupil has 
been given an accepted verbal or non-verbal individyal intel- 
ligence test.”** Assignments are made only after conferences 
between psychologist, principal, the child’s teacher, and the 
school physician or nurse. 

Illinois: Indeterminate; eligibility determined by a “qualified 
psychological examiner as approved by the superintendent of 
public instruction.” 15 

Minnesota: I.Q. range about 50 to 80 on a “psychological 
examination by a qualified psychologist . . . using recognized 
mental tests” approved by the commissioner of education, and a 
“physical examination by a licensed physician.” (Of those re- 
viewed, this is the only state with the latter requirement. ) Tenta- 
tive assignment authorized until approved examination can be 
obtained.7® 

Missouri: I.Q. range in general from 48 to 68 for classes for 
the “mentally deficient” and from 60 to 78 for classes for the 
“mentally retarded,” on “a standardized, individual test, approved 
by the State Department of Education and administered by 
qualified examiners approved by the State Department of Educa- 


14 Francis W. Doyle, Soap on the Education of Mentally Retarded 
Minors in California, Bulletin of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, January, 1950, p. 47; also Circular, August 29, 1949. 

* Ray Graham, The Illinois Plan for Special Education of Exceptional 


Children, The Educable Mentally Handicapped, Circular Series B, No. 12, 


State Department of Public Instruction, 1950, pp. 10, 28. 
16 Standards, Special Classes for Handicapped Children, Minnesota De~ 
partment of Education, Janudry, 1950, pp. 1, 12. 
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tion,” with consideration of such factors as emotional and nervous 
stability and social adjustment.” : 

New York: LQ.’s from 50 to 75 and LAs from 5 to 10 for 
elementary classes and from 8 to 12 for secondary classes, as 
determined by an .“approved psychiatrist or psychologist” ; ex- 
ceptions permitted in small communities with fewer than 15 
eligible pupils.”* 

Ohio: 1.Q. range from 50 to 75 for classes for “slow learners,” 
based on the Binet, supplemented when necessary by an indi- 
vidual performance test; a group test containing verbal and 
performance tests (such as the California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity) used for temporary assignment.’° 

Pennsylvania: For classes for the mentally retarded, an 1.Q. 
range approximately from 50 to 75 for elementary classes, and 
about 50 to 85 for children of 13 or 14 and older, and an I.A. 
of about 9 for the secondary classes, subject to recommendation 
by a “psychological examiner or a public school psychologist after 
a full examination”; also promotion from elementary to secondary 
special classes, Restoration classes: mentally normal but educa- 
tionally retarded children, on recommendation of a psychologist.” 

Wisconsin: “Scores on adequately administered mental and 
educational tests are considered the basic criterion.” 1.Q.’s and 
E.Q.’s from 50 to 70 (for mental defectives or morons) and from 
70 to 85 (for the borderline and mentally retarded). 

17 Regulations Governing the Securing of State Aid for Special Classes 
for Exceptional Children, Mentally Retarded and Mentally Deficient, Mis- 
souri Department of Education, Division of Public Schools, Revised, 1949, 
p. 2 (mimeographed). 

18 State Aid to School Districts for Transportation and/or Tuition to an 
Approved Special Class for Minors with Retarded Mental Development, 


New York State Education Department, 1950, p. 2. 

19 Amy A, Allen, Let Us Look at Slow Learning Children, Ohio State 
Department of Education, 1949, pp. Tenis 

20 Standards for the Organization and Administration of Special Classes, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction, November, 1945 
(mimeographed). 

a Harold M. Williams and Harvey A. Stevens, A Public School Program 

for Retarded Children, Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 1947, 
pp. 11-12. `~ 
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` CLASSIFICATION OR GROUPING OF PUPILS 


After a child has been carefully selected and transferred to a 
special class, the vital problem is to provide the classroom setting 
or learning situation which will offer the best opportunity to 
realize the comprehensive objectives of the educative process. 
These objectives include not only the maximum development of 
the child’s intellectual, educational, social, emotional, moral, and 
vocational potentialities and of his initiative and creativeness, but 
also the improvement and conservation of his mental, physical, 
and social health, and the development of an integrated, pleasing, 
and dynamic personality free of quirks, dissatisfactions, and 
morbidities. It is obyious that the achievement of such varied 
goals is not simple but highly complicated, whether in a class 
of typical or atypical pupils. Classification is one means of provid- 
ing a working and living environment that will conduce to normal 
maturation and growth and the development of a sense of per- 
sonal achievement, moral worth, social status, and social accept- 
ance. Another important purpose of any system of classification is 
to provide an environment that will conserve the efficiency, 
mental and physical health, and happiness of the teacher, the 
most important single factor in the learning situation. 

Many schemes of grouping have been used in the past in 
special classes (as well as in sections and divisions; see pp. 53 
ff.), such as chronological age, intelligence age, achievement 
age, intelligence quotient, educational quotient (E.Q.), attain- 
ment quotient (A.Q.), degree of mental deficiency and poten- 
tiality for improvement, social maturity (S.A. or S.Q.), social 
compatibility, community of interest, vocational preferences, 
specific abilities or disabilities, reading proficiency, and the like. 
Advantages and disadvantages attach to almost any scheme, 
depending on the pupils and the particular educational goals 
given major emphasis—educational achievement, practical oc- 
cupational efficiency, civic efficiency, social maturation, codpera- 
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tion or conformity, wholesome personality fulfillment. There 
probably is no one best all-purpose plan equally serviceable in 
all situations. The best all-purpose plan would probably represent 
a compromise between conflicting goals or between a hierarchy 
of goals. To illustrate some of the difficulties: 

Placing together children with approximately the same I.Q. 
(or E.Q.), frequently advocated, should prove acceptable in a 
regular grade in which the pupils have attended school about 
the same length of time and are therefore of approximately the 
same chronological age and at the same stage of intellectual 
maturity (intelligence age). But when the children vary in 
chronological age by several years, possibly six or seven, as is 
often the case in one-room special classes and even in two- or 
three-room centers, a grouping according to I.Q. would bring to- 
gether children who might differ by five or six years in chrono- 
logical age and by three or four years in intellectual maturity 
(intelligence age), and who might be on the same grade level in 
some subjects but on different levels in others. Even if the chil- 
dren in such a group were properly classified according to their 
rate of intellectual growth or speed of learning (on the basis of 
their 1.Q.), they would be on different levels of intellectual ma- 
turity and also, in all probability, of academic achievement. The 
virtue of this kind of classification is that the teacher can pursue 
a definite and constant aim when groups are classified according 
to wide I.Q. differences—e.g., restoration to grade in the case of 
a 90-I.Q. group; and, in the case of a 50-I.Q. group, the develop- 
ment of essential habits of self-care and protection, social adjust- 
ment, practical occupational skills of a repetitive nature, and a 
certain amount of learning-readiness work for the mastery of a 
few practical literary skills. Obviously, if pupils in a special class 
were classified basically into I.Q. groups, it would still be neces- 
gary to make minor groupings in order to adjust the different 


types of academic and manual work to the different grade levels 
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and to the different levels of intellectual, social, and physical 
maturity. 

Classifying children on the basis of intelligence age or ma- 
turity, which is also often advocated,?? would seem to have ob- 
vious advantages, but difficulties are attached to this plan also, 
because of the variation in chronological age and in I.Q. Al- 
though on the same intellectual level as determined by tests, the 
children might vary greatly in educational potentials and in rate 
of growth. The danger is that the teacher might have a common 
objective and set the same pace for all the children, although 
they might differ in brightness by 25 or 30 LQ. points. Some 
children in such a group should advance much faster than others 
and should be permitted to do so. Moreover, the instructional 
techniques applicable to the brightest pupils might not be suit- 
able for the dullest ones. A large school system in Ohio classified 
children in special classes rather slavishly on the basis of Binet 
age, according to the recommendations of a university instructor. 
During a class exercise in arithmetic in one such class, it was 
painfully apparent that the work did not set any problem at all 
for some pupils (the older ones with the higher I.Q.’s) but was 
far beyond the comprehension of the duller ones (the low I.Q.’s) 
who needed a more concrete presentation. In special classes, es- 
pecially of the single-unit type, classification according to I.Q. 
involves considerable difference in the level of intelligence, and 
classification according to intelligence level involves great differ- 
ences in the relative brightness (I.Q.) of the children. 

Classification according to social maturity has also been widely 
advocated and widely practiced, at least so far as grouping chil- 
dren of the same chronological age in the same class is con- 
cerned. This is the prevailing practice, not only in the grades but 
also in many special classes, the assumption being that there is 
closer correspondence between social and chronological ages 


22 Arthur E. Lord, Manual for Special Classes, Massachusetts Department 
of Education, 1932, p. 4. 
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than between chronological and intelligence ages. This is doubt- 
less true in many cases. But it has not thus far been demonstrated 
that social age and chronological age are equivalent concepts, or 
that social age is invariably in advance of intellectual age, even 
in mental deficients, although it is in many cases, as determined 
by Edgar A. Doll’s Vineland Social Maturity Scale. This develop- 
mental schedule is based on recollections of persons who have 
known the child intimately from the age when he acquired 
various kinds of personal and social competences in self-help 
(e.g., eating with a spoon, dressing, washing his hands unaided), 
locomotion (e.g., walking upstairs unaided), occupations (eg. 
doing routine household work), communication (e.g. relating ex- 
periences and telephoning), self-direction (e.g., buying his own 
clothes), and socialization (promoting civic progress). This scale 
of 117 items from age 0-1 to age 25 seems to have a fairly high 
degree of validity and reliability,?* but it has not been satisfac- 
torily demonstrated that classification in special classes according 
to the Vineland social age or chronological age irrespective of in- 
tellectual or achievement level is a sounder basis than classifica- 
tion according to intellectual level (especially as determined by 
the Binet or the Wechsler) and achievement level. Some of the 
glowing claims put forth need authentication by extensive, ade- 
quately controlled experimentation. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF VARIOUS AGES 
IN THE SAME CLASS 


It may be granted that the education of children 6 or 7 with 
those 15 or 16 may be undesirable from the standpoint of learn- 
ing, personality development, or social adjustment, but this is 
founded on belief rather than on demonstrated fact. The impor- 

23For an elaborate discussion of the scale, see Edgar A. Doll, The 
Measurement of Social Competence, a Manual for the Vineland Social 


° Maturity Scale, Educational Test Bureau, 1953; see also Robert I, Watson, 
The Clinical Method in Psychology, Harper, 1951. 
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tance of homogeneity of chronological age in school grouping 
has been unduly emphasized. Is it undesirable or inimical to edu- 
cate children who are two years apart in age, or three years, or 
four or five years? Where is the line to be drawn? 

In point of fact, it is not necessarily socially undesirable to edu- 
cate children of different ages together, as has been done from 
time immemorial in the one-room rural schools, since children of 
all ages must learn to live, play, and work together at home, on 
the streets, on playfields, and in the community. In the workaday 
world children and adults of all ages must live together as inte- 
grated, interacting groups and not as isolates. Should people not 
be given rich opportunities to make such adjustments in child- 
hood instead of being prevented from doing so by artificial 
barriers in school not found in community interpersonal relations? 
If the school is to mirror community life, are there not positive 
advantages in affording children of different ages opportunities 
to learn to know one another? 

On the basis of his experience with administering hundreds of 
single-unit special classes, the author has no hesitation in saying 
that varied contacts between children of different ages provide 
excellent opportunities for learning the fundamentals of inter- 
personal adjustment and of democratic living—the give-and-take, 
the mutual accommodation, and the coöperation necessary for 
Success as parents, workers, and citizens. Some of these classes 
have included children at seven or eight chronological age levels 
who worked and learned in many smaller groups. Some difficul- 
ties arose because of differences in chronological age, but few 
that could not be resolved by a tactful, resourceful, and coöpera- 
tive teacher, Often the age difference was a decided asset, as in 
the use of the “coöperative learning” plan, in which older pupils 
serve as monitors, and in the execution of activity units which 
provide outlets and opportunities for children in a wide age 
range. Without laboring the point, it is not too much to say that 
both old and young leam the lessons of life better from contact 
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with one another than if contact is arbitrarily limited to their own 
age group. 

In essence, the teacher's immediate job when a child enters a 
special class, irrespective of the particular scheme of classifica- 
tion in force, is to determine his actual functional level in all 
areas of instruction, to adjust the teaching methods and content 
to his level in each area, to his interests, and to his potential as 
shown by his I.Q., LA., and E.Q., and to create dynamically moti- 
vated learning situations. 

A word of caution is called for regarding excessive reliance on 
test scores, In spite of the great value of the information con- 
veyed by the LQ., LA., E.Q., and E.A., the teacher should not 
depend slavishly on scores from standardized tests because these 
scores are affected by many factors other than sheer ability-such 
factors as effort, determination, cultural background, attitude, 
motivation, emotional disturbances, personality make-up, prior 
schooling, physical condition, and the like—and must always be 
interpreted in the light of all relevant internal and external in- 
fluences, Test scores have a specious accuracy. They are not 100 
percent accurate, Scores from properly administered clinical tests 


are the most reliable. 


CLASSIFICATION SYSTEMS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Naturally, where state regulations are in force the eligibility 
requirements tend to be uniform throughout the state, The larger 
cities, however, can introduce refinements in pupil grouping and 
the organization of classes that are not possible in small cities, 
villages, and consolidated districts, The following plans were re- 
ported in personal communications to be in effect in five repre- 
sentative cities in 1950-1951. 

Chicago: “Ungraded” classes with IQ. range (Binet or Wechs- 
ler) approximately from 50 to 80 and a minimum intelligence 

. age of 5, contingent on the recommendation of school psycholo- 
gists after a “complete study of the child.” Some children with an 
` 
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1.Q. less than 50 are allowed to remain if they are not trouble- 
some or if the I.Q. is judged too low. There was one experimental 
“preacademic” class with pupils whose intelligence ages ranged 
from 3 to 5 and whose I.Q.’s were above 50. All classes were held 
in regular school buildings except one. Pupils were classified 
chiefly on the basis of reading achievement, with due regard for 
social, intellectual, and physical maturity. Enrollment ranged 
from 15 to 20, with an average in June, 1950, of 15.7 and 16.4 for 
the primary and advanced classes respectively. There are oppor- 
tunities for contact with normal pupils in assemblies, physical 
training, and other activities. 

There were 149 “primary ungraded classes” (69 in one-class 
centers, 46 with two classes, 27 with three classes, one with four 
classes), with chronological ages 7 to 12, sometimes higher. 

There were 116 “advanced ungraded centers” (69 for boys, 40 
for girls, 7 coeducational), with chronological ages 12 to 16 and 
sometimes higher, 2 to 10 divisions in a building (with depart- 
mentalization, special teachers for shop work, home arts, arith- 
metic, science, and language skills; distributed among them were 
social studies, health, art, music, vocational guidance); varied 
tryouts in occupational training that differs for boys and girls, 
with reversals in two units ( e.g., short-order cooking for boys, 
and shop work for girls). 

There was one center in a separate building with 15 divisions 
of primary and advanced classes that had special-adjustment and 
speech teachers. 

Modified high-school programs were available for pupils, 
usually above age 15-6, who were selected from ungraded cen- 
ters on the basis of academic achievement and social adjustment. 

Cincinnati: “Classes for slow learning children,” all indi- 
vidually examined, with I.Q.’s from 50 to 80 except in two junior 
high-school classes (65 to 80, with achievement level of 3rd grade 
and above); a few children of less than LQ. 50, and one experi- , 
mental class with LQ’s from 40 to 50, intelligence age of 5 or 
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above, and chronological ages between 10 and 13, There were 68 
classes in 15 one-teacher centers, 10 with two teachers, 3 with 
three teachers, 1 with four teachers, and 1 with six teachers; 
some classes for younger children (usually from 7 or 8 to 12 or 
13), some for older ones (usually 12 or 13 to 16). Classification 
was based on chronological age, with sharper groupings in the 
larger centers; there was sex segregation in some classes, usually 
for older children, but not in others, usually the more recently 
established ones. There was no departmentalization, each teacher 
handling all the academic work; little occupational work was of- 
fered, but some pupils joined their own age group in the grades 
(“out classes”) for art, some for music, some for cooking, and 
some for sewing; there was some use of teaching units, especially 
by newer teachers. 

There was one segregated school, the Seguin, with 297 pupils, 
ages 8 through 18, in 14 classes; pupils were classified according 
to chronological age, with sex segregation; no departmentaliza- 
tion. This school was slated for abandonment when space became 
available in the regular buildings. 

Detroit: 1.Q. range about 50 to 75 on recommendation of psy- 
chological clinic after reviewing personal and school history, and 
medical examination. 

There were 69 “Special A” classes, ages 6 to 13, Grades 1 to 3, 
in the elementary buildings, one to a building, coeducational; no 
departmentalization; some work done in the regular grades. 

There were “Special B” classes for children aged 12% or 13 to 
15% or 16, promoted from Special A; sexes were separated. There 
were 8 centers for girls and 14 for boys in elementary schools, 
and 3 for boys in separate buildings; departmentalization 
with two or more classes in a center. In the larger centers 
equipped with several shops, music, art, and gymnasium, the 
pupils were divided into older and younger groups and begin- 
ning and advanced groups, and departmentalization included 
reading and social studies and arithmetic. It was hoped even- 
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tually to locate all these classes in the intermediate schools. Each 
teacher had a home-room group and made home calls. 

There were also “Special preparatory” classes with I.Q.’s of at 
least 65 and at least fourth-grade Stanford Achievement level; 
10 groups were in intermediate schools, 5 in senior high schools, 
and 4 in trade schools, In the trade schools for those with marked 
vocational ability half of the time ‘was spent in academic work, 
and the other half in the regular shops. 

Six classes for children with low 1.Q.’s (29 to 50) or of im- 
mature development with intelligence ages below 5, provided a 
program of preacademic and sensorimotor training. 

New York City: 27 vestibule classes, 1.Q.’s 50 to 75, L.A.’s 3 to 
5, C.A.’s 6 to 10, for children able to care for their physical needs; 
preacademic work (developing readiness for reading and num- 
bers); transferred to regular CRMD (Children with Retarded 
Mental Development) classes when above first-grade ability. 

There were 447 elementary CRMD classes, with 1L.Q.’s 50 to 
75, LAs 5 to 9, C.A.’s 6.6 to 13. 

There were 30 elementary low-I.Q. classes, 1.Q.’s 40 to 50, I.A.’s 
8 to 8, C.A.’s 7 to 16, for children able to care for their physical 
needs, 

There were 34 junior-high-school adjustment classes for the 
functionally retarded, with I.Q.’s 60 to 85, LAs 12 to 13.6, and 
C.A.’s 13 to 16. 

There were 166 junior-high CRMD ungraded classes, some 
participating (pupils take part in regular school activities such 
as shop, cooking, and assemblies), with 1.Q.’s 50 to 75, I.A.’s 9 to 
12, and G.A.’s 13 to 17; and some nonparticipating (because of 
marked physical defects or emotional instability), with 1.Q.’s 50 
to 65, I.A’s 6.5 to 10.2, and C.A.’s 13 to 16; some schools had 
several classes. 

There were senior-high ungraded classes (CRMD), with 1.Q.’s 
60 to 75, I.A?s 10 to 14, and C.A.’s 14.5 to 18, for pupils with 
high social maturity and stability and good behavior; 19 classes 
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were in an academic high school and 2 classes in a vocational 
high school. 

There were separate classes for boys and girls in junior and 
senior high schools, depending on the school; one junior high 
school was coeducational. All classes were held in regular build- 
ings; 14 occupational schools were contemplated in separate 
buildings. 

St. Joseph, Missouri: The Krug School, a centralized school on a 
44-acre plot with a 275-pupil capacity that served the whole city 
and about 6 outlying communities (2 pupils came from 150 miles 
away). The children were selected by the school psychologist; 
ages ranged from 6 to 18, I.Q.’s 48 to 78, with one experimental 
group 40 to 48, and some socially maladjusted pupils 78 to 85. 
There were 14 classes in two major groupings: (1) ages 6—6 to 
11—11, spending most of the time with the home teacher who 
handled the academic and some craft work, with special teachers 
for music, recreation, and remedial reading; and (2) ages 12 to 
18, in home room half day for academic work and half time in 
departmentalized craft and occupational work of the usual 
variety—also laundering, printing (cards, report forms, booklets, 
checkbooks, etc.), bookbinding, painting, masonry, carpentry 
(including building the poultry house, the rabbitry, a tractor and 
implement shed, and a hog barn), shoe rebuilding, hog raising 
and experimental cross-breeding (Duroc Jersey and Minnesota 
hybrids), growing chickens (White Rocks) and rabbits (New 
Zealand White), growing corn (on a 3-acre plot nearby), care of 
lawns and shrubbery (some graduates go into farming), home 
nursing, child care, beauty culture, barbering, tearoom service, 
preparing school lunches, butchering and dressing meat, deep 
freezing, delivering products, and canning. Integration between 
academic and occupational work was achieved mainly by home- 
room teachers. Home unit was used for preprimary and primary 

e pupils; ranch and animal unit for older pupils in leather craft 
and shoe-rebuilding activities. There aa a speech correctionist 
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in the school. Scouting, cubbing, 4-H, Gray-Y, Girl Guards, and 
Sunbeam programs were available. The school received active 
support from the Chamber of Commerce, Cooperettes, Rotary, 
Opti-Mrs., Cooperative, and Young Matrons clubs, and the 
school’s P.T.A. 

Sales record in 1949-1950: dressed rabbits, $75; dressed chick- 
ens, $270; hog marketing, $430. 


ORGANIZATION, CLASSIFICATION, AND GROUP PLAN 
USED BY THE AUTHOR 


The plan of organization described here briefly was first ap- 
plied in 1912—before the days of 1.Q.’s—in a demonstration class 
in the summer school at the University of Pittsburgh under su- 
perior conditions for observation, study, and experimentation. In 
1914 it was introduced in the St. Louis public-school system and 
was refined and extended during the next few years under experi- 
mental conditions that will be described in the next chapter. The 
plan was adopted by the State Department of Education in Mis- 
souri in 1919, after enactment of the 1919 state special education 
law. It was introduced with minor variations into many Ohio 
public schools between 1921 and 1927, in Baltimore in 1929, and 
in Wilmington and the State of Delaware in 1932. 

The plan provides for a triple setup of classes as a minimum 
in school systems in which the number of assignees makes such 
differentiation possible: 


1. Special schools or classes, 
2. Opportunity classes. 
3. Prevocational or occupational schools or classes. 


Special Schools or Classes 
Special classes are designed for children of the most limited 


potential (technically referred to as mental deficients in an arbi- © 


trary educational sense) with intelligence ages (Binet) from 
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about 3 to 9, with I.Q.’s (Binet) from about 35 to 65 or 70, and 
with educational efficiency levels of from subkindergarten to all- 
round beginning third-grade work (or somewhat higher if the 
child stays in school long enough) and occasionally with higher 
possibilities in specific subjects. The selections are based on a 
syndptic case study of each child (following the pattern de- 
scribed on pages 108 f.) and not solely on clinical test scores. 
However, conclusions in the absence of these scores are quite 
precarious, Such scores are essential for scientific classification 
and assignment, although they may be X’s that may mean differ- 
ent things, depending on the circumstances affecting each case. 
They require interpretation by means of case study procedures. 

These conservative standards are designed to prevent too dras- 
tic exclusions at the bottom and too liberal admissions at the top, 
and to make possible fairly homogeneous groupings. Toilet- 
trained children of stable temperament at the lower end of this 
range are not ruthlessly excluded before they have been given a 
probationary trial. Because of the fallibility of intelligence test 
scores, whether clinical or group, and the impossibility of making 
accurate prognoses in many cases, the benefit of the doubt should 
always be in the child’s favor and precipitate judgments of “in- 
educability” should be avoided. If the child is ungovernable or 
will upset the equanimity of the classroom, the parents are asked 
to keep him at home until he becomes more stable. A low-grade 
child who makes no progress in a curriculum adjusted to the 
needs of the low I.Q.’s is eventually dropped. Under the stand- 
ards proposed, one would scarcely enter a low-grade who is too 
old; for example, a 14-year-old boy with a 3-year mentality has 
an LQ. of only 21. 

Although it is preferable to have separate classes for the 
severely limited as is done in New York, Detroit, and certain other 
Cities, extensive experience has shown that the isolated stable 
severely handicapped can be taught in the regular special classes 
without creating an undue burden or requiring the teacher to de- 
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vote excessive time to them at the expense of the brighter and 
more hopeful pupils. In point of fact, this extra attention is not 
necessary, for the brighter children can be taught to assist these 
children in their seat work and are delighted to codperate. After 
all, only an insignificant number of pupils have Binet I.Q.’s be- 
tween 35 and 49. In various surveys in Ohio in the twenties, the 
number between these limits varied from 0.15 to 0.20 percent of 
the school population.** In the Chicago schools in 1949, only 0.1 
percent of 1125 younger children examined by the Division of 
Child Study had 1.Q.’s (presumably Binet) between 30 and 39, 
and only 0.6 percent between 40 and 49, (For further discussion 
of the claims of low-ability children, see Chapter V.) 

This type of special class should be organized in centers when- 
ever possible, with shop or occupational classes for the older 
pupils—those of 12 or 13 and over—which would offer a richer 
and more advanced program of craft and occupational training 
and possibly semitrade training for both sexes. 

About 1 percent of the children in large school systems are 
eligible for these special schools or classes, but the ratio in given 
schools varies greatly according to the socioeconomic level of the 
community. A six-year survey found that the ratio of mentally de- 
ficient children in schools in socioeconomically superior districts 
in St. Louis was 0.31 percent; in average districts, 0.55 percent; 
and in inferior districts, 1.42 percent.2® 

Similar findings have been published recently based on an 
analysis of the geographical distribution of 1929 “educable men- 
tally handicapped” children, with Binet 1.Q’s from 50 to 80, 
recommended for transfer in 1949 to ungraded classes in Chi- 
cago.” The study showed that 65 percent of these children came 

24 Wallin. Differences in Chronological Age, pp. 21-97. 

25 For similar data on the borderline and ackward, see Wallin, The 
Education of Handicapped Children, pp. 144-145, 

26 Frances A. Mullen and Mary M. Nee, Distribution of Mental Retarda- 


tion in an Urban School Population, American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
April, 1952, pp. 777-790, ie 
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from 11 areas which were below par socioeconomically and cul- 
turally; only 12 percent came from superior areas. Only 1 or 2 ~ 
per thousand were eligible for ungraded class placement from 
the schools in the better areas. On the other hand, the pre- 
ponderance of those excluded (children with 1.Q.’s below 50 
and those with I.Q.’s above 50 who had Binet levels below 5) 
came from mid-city areas. There were areas of overlapping, of 
course, in Chicago as in St, Louis. It is important to emphasize 
that the number of eligibles from any given school district varies 
with its economic and cultural level. General estimates apply 
only to large arrays from representative districts in which the 
different economic and cultural groups are typically distributed. 


Opportunity Classes 


Formerly referred to as ungraded in St. Louis (a word having 
different senses in different cities) and to be organized in 
multiple-class centers whenever possible, opportunity classes are 
designed for children with higher intellectual and educational 
potentials ranging from about 65-70 to 80-85 in Binet 1.Q.’s, and 
from a potential achievement level of about the third grade to 
the sixth or seventh grade, depending on the age at which they 
leave school. These classes are intended for children who are 
more or less all-round mentally backward (technically referred to 
as borderline, backward, or dull normal) and who cannot meet 
the regular grade standards, and not for intellectually normal 
children who may have specific educational handicaps or are edu- 
cationally retarded for various reasons, such as late entrance, 
absence from school, lack of application, illness, inferior teach- 
ing, and the like. Some children on the borderline will even- 
tually prove to be mentally deficient and should be transferred 
later to special classes. Others will remain on the borderline 
and will continue in the opportunity classes, and still others will 
finally prove to be only backward. Some of the latter will even- 

° tually prove to be borderline, some will remain backward, and 
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others can be restored. Some of these children will require full- 
time assignment, others only part-time assignment for assistance 
in certain branches, still others only temporary assignment. 

The number of pupils eligible for transfer to opportunity 
classes will also vary greatly with the socioeconomic level of the 
school district and the standard of admission, but it will include 
at least 3 to 5 percent of the general run of cases. 

The program must be fully as flexible and varied in these 
classes as in the special classes, but more time will be devoted to 
the literary subjects and to higher forms of occupational and 
trade training for the older children. 

The problem with the restoration cases is to supply intensive 
aid in the regular curriculum, using the best diagnostic and reme- 
dial techniques, with a view to returning these children to grade 
as quickly as possible. The young borderline or backward child 
should always be given the benefit of the doubt and for some 
years should have a considerable amount of literary instruction 
concretely presented and rendered vital and meaningful through 
integration with activity and experience units. When his limita- 
tions in the literary subject matter have been convincingly estab- 
lished, an increasing amount of handicraft work should be 
provided; literary instruction of a practical nature should be 
intimately correlated throughout the course with it and with 
activity-experience projects. Much of the instruction in these 
classes should be presented orally and visually. 

The opportunity classes may serve as clearing houses with the 
psychoeducational clinic where children whose diagnosis is un- 
certain may be observed and studied by a clinical teacher under 
a program of diagnostic remediation. 

What should the teacher’s observations and studies include as 
a minimum? 

1. The child’s educational characteristics and peculiarities, 
such as his special interests, likes, dislikes; special shortcomings, ” 
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disabilities, and special talents, as revealed by clinical observa- 
tions and standardized tests; the progress made and the standards 
reached in the different subjects with various remedial proce- 
dures; and discovery of the causes of educational difficulties and 
determination of the processes of remediation. 

2. Psychological characteristics and peculiarities, such as range 
and character of interests in and out of school; attention char- 
acteristics (ease of arousal, degree or depth of absorption, per- 
sistence, flightiness, ease of distractability, spontaneous return 
after distraction); memory (ease of memorizing, impression- 
ability, tenacity of retentiveness, ease of recall); motor character- 
istics (clumsiness, restlessness, incodrdination, precision, speed 
of execution, habit spasms, “motor-mindedness,” mechanical ap- 
titudes as revealed by observation and tests, mechanical intel- 
ligence, interest in manipulative constructiveness); intellectual 
traits (lack of mental alertness, slowness of comprehension, in- 
ability to deal with abstractions, poor reasoning ability, general 
level of intelligence and specific abilities and disabilities as re- 
vealed by observation and tests); motivation or drive; emotional 
and personality peculiarities (emotionality, emotional imma- 
turity, instability or excitability, infantile survivals or regressions, 
unsociableness, sensitiveness, seclusiveness, brooding, introver- 
Sion, diffidence, insecurity, discontent, daydreaming, fears, 
phobias, worries, anxieties, emotional conflicts, repressions and 
complexes, psychotic or psychopathic trends, use of escape or 
defense mechanisms—these and other personality characteristics 
appraised by observation and tests). 

3. Overt behavior disorders, such as prevarication, pugnacity, 
cheating, pilfering, destructiveness, sadistic trends, cruelty, sex 
irregularities or perversions, truancy, vagabondage, and compul- 
sive or obsessive reactions.?? 


ə ” See also chap. XI and Wallin, The Education of Handicapped Children, 
pp. 183-136. 
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Occupational or Prevocational Classes 


Occupational classes or schools are for children of 12 or 13 or 
over who have been promoted from the opportunity classes, and 
also for other similar children whose Binet I.Q.’s range from 
65-70 to 80-85, who have a minimum achievement level equal to 
the third or fourth grade, and who are “motor-minded” or inter- 
ested in handicraft or occupational work and disinterested in the 
literary subject matter. The brighter and socially and physically 
more mature children in the special classes who have consider- 
able interest and aptitude in handicraft work may be admitted to 
occupational classes when no shop classes are provided for them. 
These schools should have rich programs of exploratory, diver- 
sified handicraft and occupational work, and, when possible, 
they should be organized in multiroom units either as separate 
schools for boys and girls or, preferably, as coeducational centers 
with differentiated curricula in the handicrafts. Activity units 
should be used for integrating the handicraft and literary work, 
and a social studies core curriculum-should also be used.” The 
system of grouping that will prove most suitable will depend on 
the enrollment and on the interests and needs of the pupils, The 
exploratory courses should be taken by all the pupils as a means 
of discovering interests and aptitudes. 


Obviously, the ramified system described above is not feasible 
in a small school system or in a single school. When there is only 
one class, it may be necessary to include a considerable range of 
ages and ability and achievement levels to adjust to all the chil- 
dren in need of a differentiated program. In such a class, groups 
should be formed so far as possible, but the teaching will often 
need to be highly individualized. Many wide-scale activity units 

28 The program in the former prevocational school in the Howard High 
School in Wilmington was organized on this basis. See An Integrated 


Program for Backward Pupils of Junior High School Age, Wilmington, * 
Delaware, Public Schools, 1935. 
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which will provide outlets for all levels of ability should be used. 
The imperative procedure for the teacher is to differentiate the 
method and content of her teaching to meet the varying needs of 
the pupils, including restoration of those for whom this is pos- 
sible. Sometimes a class can be organized for one group in one 
school (say a younger group or a low-1.Q. group) and for another 
group in a nearby school (say for an older group or a higher-I.Q. 
group). Or different groups might come in during the day for 
coaching or remedial instruction in reading, arithmetic, or other 
branches, a double period of handiwork being provided in the 
late afternoon for the more seriously retarded pupils.” 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In order that the special class may be organized in conformity 
with principles of efficiency and economy, solely in the interest 
of the pupils the following directives should be rigorously fol- 
lowed by public-school authorities: 

1. Recommendations for assignment should be made only 
after comprehensive case studies involving psychoclinical 
(chiefly psychological, but psychiatric in selected cases), medi- 
cal, and educational examinations and personal and family his- 
tory investigations. 

2, Transfers should be made only after certification has been 
authorized by a competent authority after review of the synop- 
tic findings, 

3. The psychoclinical examination should be conducted by a 
psychoeducational or psychological examiner who not only 
knows how to administer effectively and interpret the findings of 
tests of intelligence, aptitudes, motility, personality, and educa- 
tional status (diagnostic, placement, and predictive tests) but 
who also has a basic comprehension of mental deficiency and of 

ə J. E. Wallace Wallin, A New Approach Toward the Educational Adjust- 


ment of the Mentally Retarded and Specifically Educationally Handicapped 
in Small Schools, Exceptional Children, January, 1945, pp. 120-121. 
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mental and educational retardation in their various forms, de- 
grees, potentialities, and ramifications. There is no avoiding er- 
rors in assignments except through skilled diagnosis. The 
adequacy of psychoclinical examinations and diagnostic facilities 
varies greatly throughout the country. 

4. Referral of pupils for examination, therapy, or assignment 
should be made the definite responsibility of the school principal 
or a special referral official. 

5. Referral for examination and transfer should be made just 
as soon as the child’s condition can be determined with reason- 
able accuracy. Procrastination often leads to wasted opportunities 
and to maladjustments and inefficient response patterns that re- 
sult in failure and frustration. 

6. Definite standards of eligibility for admission to special 
classes should be established in terms of chronological age, in- 
telligence age, social maturity, educational achievement, specific 
disabilities, and other relevant factors. Special classes should not 
be made a dumping ground for psychological or educational 
ne'er-do-wells. 

7. The grouping of children in special classes should be based 
on many criteria—chronological age, intelligence age, educational 
age, social age, clinical type, special aptitudes, etc.—not on only 
one. The practicability of any plan for grouping will depend on 
the number of children who have the same or similar types of 
handicaps. The purpose of any system of grouping is the better 
adjustment of the teaching process to the child’s functioning level 
in the various areas of instruction. 

8. Whenever possible, various special classes should be estab- 
lished to meet the needs of children of various chronological ages 
and stages of maturity, and having various degrees of impairment 
or specific disabilities. 

9. Diagnostic classes should be established whenever possible , 
for comprehensive observational studies of doubtful pupils and 


> 
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for the working out of remedial and developmental instruction 
to meet the needs of individual deviates. 
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Efficient Organization 
and Administration 
of Special Classes (Continued) 


An episode from St. Louis days is worth recounting because of 
the unparalleled opportunity it provided to study the problem of 
the exclusion of low-grade mental defectives from the public 
schools, 


In the course of my first year in St. Louis the superintendent in con- 
ference stated that the supervisor of special classes had reported that 
dissatisfaction existed among the special-class teachers because idiots 
had been admitted to the classes who were unteachable institutional 
cases and that she wanted the lowest level of admission drawn at the 
first grade level or a six-year intelligence level. I assured the superin- 
tendent that no idiots had ever been transferred by me to a special 
class; that no one lower than a potential middle or high grade imbecile 
with a Binet age of 3 to 4 had been admitted; that all those transferred 
were trainable if proper didactic methods and materials were em- 
ployed, and that I had personally demonstrated the methods to use 
in a number of schools; that the classes in St. Louis had been definitely 
established for mentally defective children, but that it was immaterial 
to me personally where the lower level of admission was drawn. How- 
ever, it was emphasized that it would be manifestly illogical and absurd 
to refuse to admit the children into the special classes specifically 

e established for them but to allow them to remain in the regular grades 
which was his proposition. On the other hand, to exclude all seriously 
141 > 
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retarded children with less than a six-year mentality or first grade 
competency level would mean the exclusion of a large percentage of 
the candidates for the special classes and would result in violent re- 
percussions from the parents of the excluded children and possibly 
from their political representatives, In spite of my grave warnings of 
the consequences that would follow from such a drastic policy of 
exclusion, the superintendent, shrewd politician that he was (in the 
better sense), succumbed to the supervisor's plea, and instructed me 
to exclude these cases, or in case the parents proved too obdurate, to 
transfer those not too old to the kindergartens. 

Under this policy 9.5 percent of all the examinees were excluded or 
not admitted during the-clinic’s first year, and 2.7 percent were rele- 
gated to the kindergarten, or a total of 12.2 percent. The second year 
the corresponding percentages were 4.3 and 3.4, a total of 7.7. Mean- 
while, I had to spend much of my time trying to pacify infuriated 
parents and even members of the City Council and of the School 
Board who came to me with their remonstrances. To all such com- 
plainants I could only say that the exclusions were made upon a direc- 
tive (to employ the modern term) from the superintendent who had 
not followed my recommendation, and that they would have to carry 
their appeal to him. The superintendent, however, obdurately “stood 
by his guns” for over a year. The kindergarten supervisor also voiced 
her objections: “These children do not fit into the kindergartens. Why 
are they sent there? Why aren’t they sent to the special classes where 
they belong?” I could only reply that I fully agreed with her, and that 
they were transferred to the Kindergarten on instruction from the 
superintendent. Finally, at the end of the second year, the superintend- 
ent summoned me to his office and related to me in detail the many 
vexations he had endured during the last two years because of the ex- 
clusion of the mentally handicapped children from school. He said he 
would not go through with any more of it, he announced that the 
policy must be terminated at once on the demand of some of the 
Board members, and that no children should thereafter be excluded if 
the parents objected excepting idiots and low imbeciles. Moreover, the 
eligibility to special classes was reduced to a mentality of five years. 

Because of this complete about-face the superintendent was assured 
that there never had been any justification for the adoption of such a 
“cold-blooded” policy of exclusion—to use the language of the protest- 
ing parents and Board members—that the special-class teachers had , 
assured me that no complaints had ever been lodged with the super- 
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visor regarding my transfer of low-grade cases, and that many children 
of lower mentality had been admitted before the clinic was estab- 
lished. 

As a result of the new directive, only 1.8 percent of the examinees 
were excluded, all low-grade cases, during the third year, and only 
2.4 percent were assigned to the kindergarten, all young children of 
uncertain diagnosis, and many who had been forced to remain at home 
during these two years were now admitted to the special schools. In 
1919 when the state subsidy became available under state regulations, 
many other excludees were admitted with the understanding that the 
teachers could, after a reasonable period of probation, recommend 
their exclusion from school if they failed to make reasonable progress 
or if they were so unstable as to upset the classroom regime. Many of 
the children thus admitted made just as great progress as many of 
those who had been admitted on the basis of a higher intelligence 
level. Many with Binet LQ.’s under 50 made greater progress than 
children with 1.Q.’s above 50. Only 8 or 10 applications were ever 
filed by the teachers for the exclusion of any of these cases up to the 
time of my leaving in 1921. It should be said that the teachers had 
during the interim been pursuing the courses offered by the clinic in 
the Harris Teachers College.’ 


CHANGE IN ATTITUDE TOWARD THE SEVERELY 
LIMITED 


Evidence is accumulating from many sources that the attitude 
toward admitting children of very limited potential to special 


1J. E. Wallace Wallin, The Odyssey of a Psychologist, 1955. 

In St. Louis at that time the director of the psychoeducational clinic was 
also director of the special schools. At Miami aren: on the other hand, 
the psychoeducational clinie was an organic part of the Bureau of Special 
Education, which trained special-class teachers and psychoeducational 
examiners, examined without charge referrals from the public schools in 
any part of the state, and assisted the schools in organizing special classes. 
In Baltimore the clinic was a part of the Division of Special Education, 
and in Delaware a part of the Division of Special Education and Mental 
Hygiene. This unique and effective type of organization is still used in 
Baltimore and Delaware, although the name of the department has been 
changed in Delaware. The examination and assignment machinery and the 
direction and supervision of the classes function most economically and 
@fliciently as an integrated organization rather than as two or three separate 
departments, provided its administration is in the hands of a competent 


special-education specialist. 
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classes is becoming more hospitable. Thus England, which 
barred by statute all except the highest-grade cases (the feeble- 
minded or simpletons) completely reversed her position. The ad- 
mission standards adopted by the official Mental Deficiency 
Committee in 1929 are approximately those given above on pages 
128 f. j 

The “lowest borderline in concrete scholastic terms” is a child 
who will “ultimately be able to recognize and form all the letters 
of the alphabet, to recognize and make simple figures, and per- 
haps even to read and write a few simple words containing up to 
three letters, such as ‘a,’ ‘it,’ ‘the, and ‘cat? . . . and make such 
childish calculations as ‘If you had 5 pennies and lost 1, how 
many would you have left?’ ‘How many do 3 and 2 make?” ‘What 
are twice 2?” . . . A child of eight, the usual age of entrance to a 
Special School, with a mental age of 3 was reported as a border- 
line case and as suitable for admission to a Special School on 
probation.” Such a child would have an T.Q. of from 37 to 43. He 
“will often show an unexpected improvement,” but “may come 
early to a premature arrest.” 2 

In America the same reversal of policy has become discernible 
during the past few years, as shown by the facts regarding cer- 
tain cities presented on pages 123-127 and in Tables 5 and 6, and 
by the enactment of mandatory or enabling legislation providing 
for the training of children of very limited potential in the pub- 
lic schools. This policy reversal is due in part to the growing 
recognition of the vital relation between a secure home environ- 
ment in early life and the development of a sound personality 
structure. It is also due to the rapid growth of groups of parents 
of mentally retarded children who are demanding that their 
children, banned from the privilege of a public-school education, 

2 Edmund A. Lewis, in Report of the Mental Deficiency Committee of the 


Board of Education and Board of Control, His Majesty's Stationery Office} 
1929, Part IV, pp. 42-43, 
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be given a “place in the sun.” These parents have refused to have 
their children committed by the courts to residential institutions. 


WORK DONE BY PARENTS’ GROUPS 


The first such group seems to have been organized in the State 
of Washington in 1936. This was followed by New Jersey, where 
instruction of children and parents in their homes was instituted 
in 1944 by Lloyd N. Yepsen, formerly Director of the Division of 
Mental Deficiency of the State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, The New Jersey Parents Group for Retarded Children 
was formed in 1946. In October, 1952, there were 118 local groups 
in 25 states in all sections of the country.® A year later, according 
to a communication from the secretary of the parents’ national or- 
ganization, the number of local “member units” (each containing 
at least ten families) had increased to 240, distributed in every 
state in the Union and in the District of Columbia, with indi- 
vidual members in Puerto Rico and Hawaii. Obviously parents 
are on the march to protect and defend the rights of these unfor- 
tunate children, The local units are often also members of state- 
wide organizations. ‘ 

In September, 1950, delegates met in Minneapolis to organize 
the National Association of Parents and Friends of Mentally Re- 
tarded Children; it is now known as the National Association for 
Retarded Children. Some of the state and local groups have been 
very active in promoting a better understanding of the problems 
of the mentally retarded and their parents and in establishing 
educational facilities for neglected children. In some places 
Special classes have been established at the expense of the 
parents, often with support from codperating agencies, for chil- 
dren rejected by the public schools because of low mentality. In 
some cases the schools have been induced to reverse their policies 

$ By 1951, about 200 groups had been formed in different arts of the 
€ountry that were concerned with the welfare of orthopedic, blind, deaf, 
speech-defective, and other kinds of handicapped children. 
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and have admitted children previously refused admission. In 1952 
the Association launched a unique newspaper, known as Children 
Limited, which disseminates information received from all sec- 


tions of the country that is of interest to parents of mentally 
retarded children. 


The New Jersey and New York Programs 


Brief reference will be made to the voluntary activities carried 
on by two state organizations. 

The New Jersey Parents Group for Retarded Children, accord- 
ing to a communication from the director of school projects for 
the Essex unit, consisted of ten units in October, 1952, which 
were scattered through 18 counties and had a membership of 
about 2000 families. The group at that time sponsored about 15 
classes for “severely retarded” children; the classes were mostly 
located in the northern part of the state and had an enrollment 
of between 100 and 120 children. Some of the classes were con- 
ducted on a full-time basis; others only in the morning; one met 
only two days a week. The expense of the classes was met by 
tuition fees and by subsidies from the units, The budget for the 
Essex County group in October, 1952, was $11,500 a year. 
Through the efforts of the group, public-school authorities have 
been led to establish 6 special classes for the severely limited. 
Some of the groups hold monthly parents’ meetings and offer 
courses of instruction for parents. The facilities available in 
Newark include a diagnostic clinic staffed by a pediatrician, a 
psychologist, an educator, and a social worker, and 2 primary 
special classes and 2 classes for “intermediate boys.” 

The New York Association for the Help of Retarded Children 
was established in January, 1949. According to data received 
from its executive director and other sources, the Association in 
October, 1953, had a membership of about 3400 families in New 
York City and from 4400 to 5000 in the entire state. It had about, 
a dozen chapters in various parts of the state, and several new 
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ones were in the process of formation. The Association maintains 
3 diagnostic and guidance clinics, 16 schools for the severely re- 
tarded, 14 social clubs for teen-agers, 2 summer camps, and one 
training center and sheltered workshop which was opened in 
Brooklyn in March, 1953, for girls and boys from 18 to 25, and 
is perhaps the first of its kind in the country. Four groups of 
parents who have children in state institutions have been or- 
ganized for the improvement of the conditions of children in 
institutions. Parents’ discussion and recreation groups have been 
organized in different parts of the state, and courses of instruc- 
tion for parents are being offered, particularly in the New York 
Gity area. Many boards of education have been induced to 
establish special classes for mentally retarded children, mostly 
for the so-called educable cases. In the fall of 1949 the Associa- 
tion began the publication of a periodical called Our Children’s 
Voice. The total budget for 1953 for the entire state was about 
$225,000; it was raised through donations, membership dues, 
entertainments, teas, luncheons, theater parties, dances, dinners, 
coin can collections, appeals via press and radio, and the like. 

In the areas in which the admission standards described earlier 
in this book have been upheld—and there are many of them— 
there has been little need for privately supported special classes 
to care for “some of the children of some of the people.” 


RECENT LEGISLATION ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR THE GRAVELY RETARDED 


Among the states that enacted laws in 1951 for the education 
of children that are seriously retarded were California, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin. Illinois 
took such action in 1953. 

California; An amendment of California’s earlier mandatory 
law for the education of “educable mentally retarded minors” 
aow authorizes, on a permissive basis, boards of education or 
county school superintendents to establish and maintain special 
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classes in the public schools for the training of children of lower 
intellectual development than the “educable” pupils already pro- 
vided for. Eligible candidates are children “who are five or more, 
and less than 18 years of age, and who may be expected to 
benefit from special educational facilities designed to educate 
and train them to further their individual acceptance, social 
adjustment, and economic usefulness in their homes and within 
a sheltered environment.” * Furthermore, the candidate must be 
toilet trained, be ambulatory, be “able to hear spoken connected 
language and be able to see well enough to engage in special 
class activities without undue risk,” be able to understand simple 
directions and to communicate sufficiently to make his wants 
known, be able to “react to learning situations” and have sufficient 
emotional and behavior control so that he will not be a menace 
to other pupils. By 1952, 30 classes had been established; the 
maximum registration in each was 12, the total enrollment was 
about 300 pupils, most of them with I.Q.’s from 40 to 50 and 
most without any physical stigmata. In November, 1953, the 
enrollment was around 500, 

It is feasible to establish such classes as separate units in 
large population centers. In sparsely settled communities, how- 
ever, isolated stable cases should have a probationary trial in the 
classes available for the so-called educable cases. The California 
dual system of classes resembles to some extent the system used 
in St. Louis from 1914 to 1921. 

Maryland: Here the regulations provide © that a child with an 


4 Assembly Bill 1954 effective September 22, 1951, Sec. 3, 9801.2; Circu- 
lar of Instruction from the California Bureau of Special Education, August 
7, 1951; Laws and Regulations Relating to Education and Health Services 
for Exceptional Children in California, State Department of Education, 
1951; Jerome H. Rothstein, California’s Program for the Severely Retarded 
Child, Exceptional Children, February, 1953, pp. 171-178, 204. 

5In conformity with Chapter 583 of the 1951 laws, effective June 1; 
Standards Governing the Provision of Special Programs for Mentally Re-, 
tarded Children Who Are Residents of Maryland, Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education, September 7, 1951. 
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IQ. of less than 50 is admissible to a special class under certain 
conditions, including ability to “participate in group activities,” 
to “sustain his personal routine independently,” to control his 
emotions sufficiently to enter into a “teacher-pupil relationship.” 
He must also possess “trainable motor skills” and the school sys- 
tem must have “facilities adequate for his educational needs.” 
The regulations do not seem to require school systems to establish 
such classes, 

Minnesota: The Minnesota regulations, adopted by the State 
Board of Education in August, 1951, on the recommendation of 
a specially appointed committee, make provisions for a low- 
mentality group, called Group Il. This group includes “those 
retarded in mental capacity below the level of self-support, but 
for whom a positive result can be anticipated in education of 
social, emotional, physical, as well as more commonly accepted 
patterns of learning. . . . The approximate dividing line between 
Group I [the less seriously retarded] and Group II will be LQ. 
50. . . . Where doubt exists trial periods up to six months shall 
be provided. . . . The minimum level includes such factors as 
ability to feed himself, take care of toilet needs, freedom from 
extreme crippling or other physical defects, absence of severe 
emotional difficulties and ability to make some behavior progress 
in the group.” The stipulated enrollment varies from a minimum 
of 5 to a maximum of 10. The emphasis in the training program 
is upon the development of self-care, self-reliance, emotional 
control, social conformity, and codperativeness. Joint classes may 
be set up by two or more school districts. Where no classes are 
available, home instruction may be provided. Admission to the 
classes is “based on the results of complete psychological exami- 
nations, supported by additional medical, psychiatric and social 
findings which may be desired in each particular case. Psy- 
chological examinations will be conducted by certified psy- 

e chologists.” Classes are established by petition and upon approval 
by the State Commissioner of Education. 
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Ohio: It is the duty of the State Commissioner of Mental 
Hygiene, “upon petition . . . by the parents or guardians of 
eight or more mentally deficient youth” who are “ineligible for 
enrollment in public school because of age or mental deficiency” 
under existing regulations of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, to “establish in any county or district a training center or 
centers for the special training of mentally deficient youth under 
the age of twenty-one years, including those who have been 
adjudged by the proper authorities to be ineligible for enroll- 
ment in public school.” € 

In response to an inquiry from the Prosecuting Attorney of 
Summit County, acting in behalf of the parents of children ex- 
cluded from public school, the Attorney General of Ohio ruled 
on June 30, 1951, that the “board of education has authority to 
organize and to operate training schools for mentally retarded 
children who are not presently accepted for enrollment in the 
public schools, and to expend funds for that purpose. . . . The 
child welfare board of a county, the county commissioners of 
such county, and a board of education of a district situated in 
such county have authority to contract with each other to provide 
special training for mentally retarded children and to provide 
on such terms as they deem proper for the division of the cost 
of maintaining and operating such training schools.” 7 

The upshot of this cumbersome and circuitous legislation is 
that, thanks to the pressure of parents’ groups, Ohio children of 
very limited endowment can enjoy the privileges of public-school 
education in harmony with the cardinal principle of the Ohio 
General Code which provides that the public schools “shall be 
free to all school residents between six and twenty-one years of 
age.” The prediction may be ventured that these training centers 

© Substitute Senate Bill 157 effective June, 1951. 

Community Facies jor Training Monat Tufaan oa ka See 
ment of Public Welfare, Division of Mel eere sph %24, 1951 s 
(mimeographed). 
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will be developed in the public schools, where they logically 
belong and where they can most economically and efficiently be 
administered. But all this involved legislation could have been 
avoided simply by having the State Department of Education 
redraft the standards for admission to the public-school special 
classes in conformity with the standards that were successfully 
employed by more than forty cities in Ohio between 1921 and 
1929. They are now established by direction of the State Com- 
missioner of Mental Hygiene, who prescribes a developmental 
level of 3 years as the minimal level of acceptance, provided the 
child is toilet trained and is not afflicted with physical handicaps 
that will be “a detriment to the other children.” 

Pennsylvania: Act 531, an Amendment of the 1949 school 
laws of Pennsylvania, authorizes the Department of Public In- 
struction to “provide, maintain, administer, supervise, and operate 
day care training centers for the proper training of mentally 
handicapped children who have been declared to be uneducable 
in the public schools but who are considered to be trainable.” 
Eligibility to attend such centers is determined by the State 
Council of Education. It has ruled that certification to them is 
the responsibility of “certified public school psychologists.” En- 
rollment is limited to 15 children between the ages of 5% and 17, 
unless an “attendant, matron, or other non-professional helper” 
is provided. Children certified as uneducable and untrainable in 
the public schools may, with the approval of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, be excluded from the public schools 
and be certified to the Department of Public Welfare, which will 
r their “care, training, and supervision.” The 

state contributes $20 per pupil in “average daily membership . . . 

for every school term.” A special grant of $50,000 was voted for 

the two fiscal years beginning June 1, 1951, The program centers 
around the development of useful personal and work habits, 
o desirable social attitudes and skills, and the rudiments of reading 
and arithmetic for those who have the necessary potentials. In 


thereupon arrange fo: 
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November, 1953, there were between 14 and 20 centers, and. 
new ones were being rapidly established. 

Texas: Effective as of September 1, 1951, Texas lowered the 
admission standard to an intelligence level of 3 years in the 
preprimary grouping.* . 

Wisconsin: Wisconsin is a conspicuous example of the influ- 
ence exerted by parents banded together for action. In that state 
the admission standards were lowered by legislative action from 
an LQ. of 50 to an L.Q. of 85 (see page 117), and an appropria- 
tion of $25,000, effective from July 1, 1951, was made for the 
financial support of “special classes and instructional centers for 
mentally handicapped children having an intelligence quotient 
of 35 to 50.” ° These classes are located in the public schools. It 
is the duty of the State Superintendent of Instruction to approve 
such classes on the application of boards of education of any 
school district, city or county. 

The comments and recommendations made above with respect 
to the California law apply with equal force to the situation in 
Ohio and Wisconsin. Many of the children can be handled with- 
out difficulty in the regular special classes. 

Illinois: The latest state to provide, through legislation, for the 
training of the severely limited on a permissive basis is Illinois. 
Effective July 1, 1953, “school boards of any district . . . may 
operate study projects between July 1, 1953, and June 30, 1955, 
for mentally handicapped children between the ages of 5 and 
21 years who, because of retarded intellectual development, as 
determined by an individual examination, given by a qualified 
psychological examiner, . . . are incapable of being educated 
properly and efficiently through ordinary classroom instruction 
or special educational facilities for educable mentally handi- 
capped children, . . . but who may be expected to benefit from 

8H. E. Robinson, A Guide for Organizing and Providing Special Educa- 
tion for Exceptional Children, Texas Education Agency, Bulletin 520, > 


November, 1951, p. 63. 
® Amendments to 20.32 (4) and 41.01 (1). 
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training in a group setting designed to further their social adjust- 
ment and economic usefulness in their homes or in a sheltered 
environment. Any such child shall be regarded as eligible for 
such projects only so long as benefit to him from the program can 
be determined to exist, such determination to be made by 
qualified psychological examiners . . . at regular intervals in 
accordance with standards and regulations set forth by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction.” The cost of conducting such 
classes is borne by the state to an amount not “exceeding two- 
thirds of the actual cost.” 1° 

The author's deep satisfaction at the adoption, by legislative 
action in certain states, of the equivalent of the standards he has 
fought for unremittingly for many years can easily be understood. 


EXCLUSION POLICIES AS REVEALED IN 
THE 1948 SURVEY 


If any further evidence is needed to establish the fact that the 
50 IQ. criterion is under heavy bombardment, it will be supplied 
by an inspection of Tables 5 and 6. About half (81) of the cities 
reporting admitted children with 1.Q.’s below 50 (actually in the 
30’s and 40’s), in spite of the fact that in many cases the state 
education department had fixed the lower limit at an 1.Q. of 50. 
Of these 81, 39 percent placed the low-ability children in special 
groups, 38 percent in the regular special classes, 17 percent in the 
regular grades, and 5 percent in the kindergarten.” The re- 
spondents were also asked to list the conditions under which 
children were refused admission to the special classes. The most 
frequent grounds for exclusion were low 1.Q.’s, 85 cases; harmful 
influence, 44 cases; and physical incapacity, 35 cases, (Per- 


To exclude the children 
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centages are not given because multiple reasons were sometimes 
cited.) è 


CENTRALIZED CLASSES VS. SINGLE-ROOM UNITS 


Advantages of Centralization 


There are three chief advantages in establishing two or more 
classes in the same building. 


BETTER CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS. In the one-teacher units the 
teacher often has to spend considerable time teaching pupils 
singly or in very small groups. As a result, the other pupils must 
spend a disproportionately large amount of time in seat work of 
questionable value without the close supervision that the teacher 
may not be able to give. The more pupils there are, the greater 
is the possibility of forming groups and subgroups, no matter 
what system of classification is used. This is of economic ad- 
vantage because the registration can be increased by several 
pupils per teacher without increasing the teaching load. 


DEPARTMENTALIZATION. To handle all phases of a highly di- 
versified special-class program successfully demands great versa- 
tility on the part of the teacher, together with a strong resolution 
and the expenditure of considerable time and effort to keep 
abreast of developments in all the various branches of instruction. 
Teachers in multi-unit centers can specialize to a certain extent. 
One can become the school’s expert in the field of reading 
disabilities and remedial reading, another in arithmetic, another 
in music, another in physical education, still others in different 
types of industrial and home arts, and so on. With specialization 
the schools have a right to insist that the teacher keep up to the 
minute with developments in her field of major concentration. 
The special-class teacher must avoid succumbing to the delusion 
that, because she is dealing with mentally limited children she a 
can rest on her oars eyer after. The effortless ease, the escape 
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mechanism adopted by an army of “seat warmers” in public 
office, is fatal for any teacher who wants to keep up to the mark 
in special education. Mental deviates have set baffling problems 
that confounded the ablest scientists. There is no escape from 
stagnation, even in the field of special education, except through 
constant thought and study. And that involves keeping up with 
dozens of journals, reading the new books that are constantly 
being published, and taking summer-school and in-service 
courses. Furthermore, departmentalization brings the teacher in 
contact with more pupils, a welcome relief from the boredom 
that accompanies constant contact with a small group of pupils, 
sometimes for many years. 

The advantages to the pupils are equally patent. They share in 
the benefits from contact with many other pupils—from playing, 
planning, and working with many different personalities. They re- 
ceive instruction from a number of teachers, all of whom differ in 
personality make-up, all with their own strengths and weaknesses. 
The disadvantage of a child’s being taught for many years by 

. the same teacher might not be so great if she were a very 
superior teacher, but it would obviously be tragic if she were 
very inefficient, indolent, cantankerous, eccentric, abnormal, or 
neurotic, 

This was vividly illustrated in a three-teacher special school 
in St. Louis many years ago, when it became necessary to depart- 
mentalize the work because of the mental health of a group of 
girls. Two of the teachers—capable, wholesome, and attractive— 
had only boys in their classes. The other teacher, however, 
insisted on teaching only girls; she had a predilection for teach- 
ing sewing and arithmetic. Although she was fairly capable in 
those areas along traditional lines and was very efficient at the 
piano in the morning assemblies, her disposition was very somber 
and she had a peculiar cast of countenance and of mind—a 

s seriously maladjusted personality whose maladjustment was ap- 
parent in her face. She had a baleful influence on the girls—not 
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consciously or deliberately, but through the unconscious psychic 
contagion of personality dynamics. To provide a more wholesome 
emotional climate and a richer program for the girls the work 
was departmentalized—not without objections from the teacher 
concerned—and the girls were taught with the boys. This was a 
vast improvement for the girls and a welcome diversity for the 
boys. 

This incident points to another virtue of departmentalization. 
The necessity of observing a time schedule serves to check the 
tendency of some teachers to work without any definite program 
or time schedule, overemphasizing certain lines of work in which 
they are particularly interested and neglecting others to which 
they may be allergic or adversely conditioned. Definite schedul- 
ing, of course, is not without drawbacks, for often the teacher 
has to end the period just when “the iron is hot,” when interest or 
learning readiness is at white heat. 

Two of the greatest drawbacks of departmentalization involve 
the increased difficulty of administering the integrated curriculum 
and of dealing with the child in a unified, coérdinated manner. 
Centering instruction around one project or unit is relatively 
simple when one teacher controls all the activities of the class. 
The teacher who lives with a child all day has greater oppor- 
tunities to leam to know him more fully—or at least in more 
varied situations—and to become interested in him as an indi- 
vidual than the teacher who has him only for a period in the 
social studies, the language arts, household mechanics, or what 
not. 

But such obstacles are not insuperable, Unit work and an 
integrated program can be successful both on the elementary 
and the secondary level if the different teachers will codperate, 
pool, and coördinate their activities (e.g., by scheduling their 
programs on a bulletin board). This has been done in many 


classes. So far as learning to know the child fully is concerned, ° 


the special-class teacher should be able to do this under any 
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organizational plan because she often has contact with the same 
children for many years. However, departmentalization in the 
special classes is now largely limited, and generally advisedly 
so, to the secondary level in such specialties as printing, metal 
and woodwork, home arts, physical training, and “related ac- 
tivities,” The latter refers to the academic work usually in charge 
of academic or home-room teachers. On the elementary level 
only partial departmentalization is recommended. For example, 
some teachers might be responsible for certain majors and asso- 
ciated minors, Thus one teacher might handle remedial reading 
and language arts. Another might handle the preacademic, senso- 
rimotor, and habit training of low-I.Q. pupils when there are 
enough of them in a center. A speech correctionist could serve 
several centers, although teachers of reading and spelling could 
handle cases of simpler articulatory impediments. The children 
would, of course, be given additional language arts and other 
literary instruction in connection with units. This book favors 
the liberal use of units, projects, and an integrated curriculum 
in special classes, but is averse to their exclusive use (see 
Chapters VI and X) or to the exclusive use of any method or 
device. 


MORE AMPLE EQUIPMENT. Another advantage of centraliza- 
tion concerns equipment. The central school will probably have 
more adequate equipment than a single class because there will 
be more pupils to use it, thus reducing the per pupil cost. 


Advantages of Single Classes 


The chief advantage of single classes is that they can be pro- 
vided for the pupils in their own schools (that is, in the larger 


12 Duncan maintains that his “subjects method” is superior to the unit 
and project method and that practice should be provided h ough ‘revision. 
This problem should be subjected to experimental investigation. See John 

© Duncan, The Education of the Ordinary Child, Ronald, 1948, pp. 28-81, 
75, 110. 
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schools), thus obviating the necessity of transferring a child to 
a distant school which may involve a long bus ride, often at 
public expense. Moreover, transferring a few children to a special 
room in a building probably attracts less attention than trans- 
ferring many children from various schools to a large center. 
However, the status of a single class is less secure, for if the 
building becomes overcrowded there is a strong tendency to 
close the class and distribute the pupils in the grades. 

All things considered, the advantages of single- vs. multiple- 
unit organizations are all in favor of centralization from the 
standpoint of efficiency of instruction, the wealth of interpersonal 
relationships afforded to both pupils and teachers, and the 
development of the school spirit and the feelings of importance 
and belonging that go with numbers. However, most of the 
special classes are single-room units, as shown by the data on 
pages 123-126 and by the questionnaires of January, 1948, and 
1951. In 1948, in 140 elementary schools throughout the country, 
62 percent of the classes were one-room; 37 percent had centers 
with two or more teachers. The corresponding figures for the 
junior high schools, based on 80 replies, were 62 and 35 percent; 
and for the senior high schools, based on 20 replies, 55 and 45 
percent. Many schools had both forms of organization. The prime 
reasons for the preponderance of the less effective form of 
organization are lack of rooms, the disinclination of some princi- 
pals and parents to transfer children away from the home school, 
and the fact that only one class is needed in many village and 
consolidated schools and that it cannot serve other schools be- 
cause of lack of transportation facilities. 


SPECIAL-CLASS CENTERS IN SEPARATE BUILDINGS 


In 1948, 12 percent of 163 schools throughout the country 
maintained separate special schools at the elementary level and | 
6 percent separate prevocational or occupational schools. All the © 
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cities mentioned on pages 123-127 maintained one or more 
segregated schools. 

The chief objection to the use of separate buildings is the 
distance some of the children must travel, and, even more, the 
fact that they are deprived of contact with normal children. The 
pros and cons of this question are presented in Chapters III and 
XI. 

It has become quite common practice to allow the “specials” 
to participate in the school’s activities. Eighty-two percent of 159 
schools so reported in 1948; 5 percent said they did so sometimes; 
and 12 percent did not provide any contacts. Although the 
extent of participation could not be determined, in many cases 
it probably did not extend beyond attending general exercises 
and taking part in playground activities. 

Apparently, few schools kept these children in the regular 
grade half the time and the other half in the special class for 
coaching or remedial instruction in the regular studies. Such a 
plan has virtues so far as restoration cases or merely backward 
children are concerned, but is unsuitable for mentally deficient 
and borderline children who require a differentiated curriculum 
of manual and occupational work. In fact, this plan works an 
injustice to child and taxpayer alike because it deprives such 
children of the kind of practical training that will render them 
maximally self-supporting. 

The writer has always adhered to the view that no physically or 
mentally handicapped child who could do successful work in the 
regular grades should be retained indefinitely in a special class 
(as was often done).** It is amusing that this doctrine, which 
has now become axiomatic, was strenuously opposed by some 

18], E. Wallace Wallin, Problems of Subnormality, World Book, 1917, 
pp. 282, 825, 330. See also the following by him: Handicapped Children, 
American Journal of School Hygiene, September, 1920, pp. 50-51; Sug- 
gested Rules for Special Classes, ‘Educational Administration and Super- 


s vision, November, 1921, pp. 450, 452, 456; The Education of Handica 
Children, Houghton Mifflin, 1924, pp. 108, 115, 146. 
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workers during the first quarter of the century, especially those 
dealing with the orthopedically handicapped. Nevertheless, some 
of the best special schools have been located in separate build- 
ings. These schools ranked among those at the top, from the 
standpoint not only of the efficiency of the instructional pro- 
cedures and the comprehensiveness of the work offered but also 
of the bright, cheerful, happy spirit of comradeship that perme- 
ated the atmosphere in them. Living apart as they did, the 
teachers and pupils may have made a special effort to transform 
themselves into one congenial, happy family. The St. Louis 
Special Schools for Individual Instruction, located in separate 
cottages * in the old days, often called to mind The Training 
School at Vineland, New Jersey, and its optimistic motto: “Happi- 
ness first, all else follows.” In the schools in St. Louis, both pupils 
and teachers constituted a cohesive, well-adjusted, contented 
community, free from the conflicts and bickering that sometimes 
flourish between normal and defective pupils in the regular 
‘school buildings, and free also from the interference of principals 
who had their own ideas as to how the classes should be con- 
ducted. In the early days it was often necessary to give the pupils 
in the special classes different recess periods and to dismiss them 
before the other pupils. That such conflicts and misunderstand- 
ings are probably far less frequent now is indicated by the 1948 
survey. In response to a question whether conflicts occurred 
between the regular and special pupils, teachers, supervisors, and 
principals when the special classes were held in the regular 
schools, 4 percent answered in the affirmative, 24 percent said 
there were “some” conflicts, and 72 percent said there were none. 
Seventy-five percent of the conflicts were between the pupils. 

In the case of older pupils who have spent six or seven years 
in the regular building in more or less close contact with normal 


14 Special School No. 1 was located in the first public-school building, 
according to report, to be erected for mentally deficient children in this © 
country. 
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pupils, their transfer to a separate occupational or prevocational 
center does not differ essentially from transfers to a trade or voca- 
tional school. Although many of the pupils transferred to trade 
schools may have been dullards in the literary subjects, no stigma 
is attached to such transfers and no protests are heard regarding 
personality damage or the development of emotional conflicts 
and inferiority complexes. Transfers to prevocational schools, as 
to vocational schools, should be represented as offering special 
opportunities to develop the special aptitudes that are in such 
great demand in our highly diversified industrial society. Except 
in certain exceptional cases, the alleged evils of segregation reside 
to a considerable extent in the fertile imagination of educators 
and parents; the pupils themselves are not aware of them. 


SIZE OF CLASS 


In 1913 the enrollment in “special” and “ungraded” classes was 
limited to 15 pupils in 42 cities, to 20 in 9 cities, to 12 in 6, to 
10 in 3, to 15 or less in 67, and to 20 or less in 92. In only 5 
cities was it permitted to exceed 20. The permissible register 
was very elastic in many cities, e.g., 7 to 20, 5 to 12, 8 to 15, or 
20 to 30. The general tendency was to limit the register to about 
15, the limit fixed by law at that time in New Jersey, and a little 
later in New York and Massachusetts.“ 

In 1930, in his survey of a larger number of cities, Heck found 
a somewhat similar variation, with an average of 18.%° In 1948 
the variation was about as great as in 1913, on the basis of the 
varying number of schools among the 163 that answered the 
questions, The minimum number of pupils necessary to maintain 
a class varied from 5 to 20 at the elementary level, from 10 to 20 


15], E. Wallace Wallin, The Mental Health of the School Child, Yale 
University Press, 1914, p. 389, and The Education of Handicapped Children, 


. 185. 
16 Arch O. Heck, Special Schools and Classes in Cities of 10,000 Popula- 
tion, Washington: Office of Education, 1930. 
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at the junior high, and from 5 to 25 at the senior high. In 35.6 
percent of the cities, the minimum at all levels was set at 10; in 
74 percent it was between 10 and 15. The maximum permissible 
enrollment varied from 12 to 25 at the primary and upper ele- 
mentary levels and from 15 to 25 at the secondary level; in 82.6 
percent of the cities the maximum was between 15 and 20. The 
“ideal” number preferred by teachers varied from 10 to 20 at the 
elementary and junior-high levels, and from 10 to 25 at the 
senior-high level. Of the elementary teachers, 47.7 percent pre- 
ferred 15 pupils; many at the secondary level said they could 
handle 20. 

The following are the standards in force at the present time 
as a result of regulation or law in a few states and cities: 

California: Minimum 5 of compulsory school age (by law); 
maximum 18, or 15 when the chronological age spread exceeds 
4 years." 

Illinois: Maximum 15, ages 5 to 21.18 

Minnesota: Minimum 5 (by law); maximum 15, or 18 in 
centers with 3 or more teachers or on secondary level.?® 

Missouri: Maximum of 15 mental deficients, ages 6 to 21, or 
12 when there is a great diversity of ages or much needed 
individual adaptations; 20 in the case of the mentally retarded? 

New York: 10 or more (law of 1950). 

Ohio: “Special classes range from 12 to 20 in enrollment, pref- 
erably not over 15.” 21 

Pennsylvania: Minimum 10 (by law); maximum, average daily 

+" Francis W. Doyle, Questions on the Education of Mentally Retarded 
Children in California, Bulletin of the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, January, 1950, p. 14. a 

18 Ray Graham, in The Educable Mentally Handicapped, Circular Series 
B, No. 12, State Department of Public Instruction, 1950, pp. 13, 28. 

19 Standards, Special Classes for Handicapped Children, Minnesota De- 
partment of Education, January, 1950, pp. 12-18, 

20 Revised 1949 Regulations, p. 2. 


21 Amy A. Allen, Let Us Look at Slow Learning Children, Ohio State ° 
Department of Education, 1949, p. 24. 
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enrollment of 18 at elementary level and 18 at secondary level 
for full-time enrollment, 25 when all the children are not with the 
teacher all day, and 15 for each group when the teacher handles 
two groups a day.?? 

Wisconsin: Minimum about 10 (by regulation); 15 “immature 
or very defective children,” and 20 older and more independent 
ones.?* 

Very small classes are not justified from the standpoint of either 
expense or educational returns. The assumption that an enormous 
amount of drill or intensive coaching or instruction will improve 
mental deficients much more than a reasonable amount of instruc- 
tion is without experimental verification. The mentally deficient, 
as in fact all children, can be surfeited by too much instruction; 
after they have reached the saturation point there is less return 
for the expenditure of time and labor. The safe rule is to give 
children instruction up to their capacity to absorb any subject. 
No educational miracles can be worked with deficients by saturat- 
ing them, The slow learner requires more than the usual time to 
acquire and digest knowledge, to develop skills, and to establish 
habits of response. Every growing child needs stopping places 
to get his second wind in order to make a fresh advance in 
organizing “hierarchies of habits.” Moreover, group work is 
desirable because of its positive advantages. Large groups tend 
to arouse more enthusiasm than small ones; they provide more 
personal contacts and more opportunities for social and intel- 
lectual reactions and for coöperation. 

It is incumbent upon the teacher and the school administrator 
to exercise the utmost economy in providing instruction for the 
handicapped, for it sometimes costs two or three times as much 


22 Standards for the Organization and Administration of Special Classes, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction, November, 1945, pp. 
2-8, 


23 Harold M. Williams and Harvey A. Stevens, A Public School Program 
° for Retarded Children, Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 1947, 
p. 19. 
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as instruction for normal children. Unfortunately, in past years 
there has been considerable waste of public funds in certain 
areas of special education through unjustifiably lavish expendi- 
tures, often for purely sentimental reasons. It is better to have 
the classes a little too large than to have none at all, as was 
brought out when a school system in Ohio sent a teacher to sum- 
mer school to become a special-class teacher. When she returned 
to her home town and quoted the instructor as saying that the 
special class should not contain more than 10 pupils—this was 
a misquotation—the board decided to dispense with the class 
entirely on the ground that it was too expensive. 

The number of pupils that can be taught with a reasonable 
degree of success varies with the degree of their deficiency, the 
homogeneity of the group, the number that can be handled in 
different groups or subgroups, their age, and the subject matter. 
A class of 20 in a multiclass center can be handled as easily as a 
class of 15 heterogeneous pupils in a one-teacher unit, An enroll- 
ment of 15 to 17 may be possible for single-unit classes, and 18 
to 20 for multiteacher centers that offer possibilities of effective 
grouping. Groups of this size can be efficiently handled if the 
teacher plans the seat work effectively and enlists the aid of the 
older, brighter pupils in assisting with the younger or lower-grade 
ones. It is possible to handle more merely backward children than 
mental deficients, especially if they are fairly evenly graded. The 
standards of enrollment should be determined by regulation 
rather than legislation, except for the minimum standards. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


It is of paramount importance to supply the special class 
with the equipment and supplies required for a particular job, 
such as paper, wood, warp, fiber, jute, raffia, reed, leather, clay, 
paint, metal, brush, sewing and weaving materials, laundry 
equipment, cooking utensils, and the like, in the case of sensori- 
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motor and physical and occupational training, and occupational 
therapy. Without adequate equipment and supplies the curricu- 
lum of the special class will tend to duplicate that of the regular 
grades, except that more coaching and probably more remedial 
and diagnostic instruction may be provided. 

In not a few cases, special classes have been more poorly 
equipped than the regular classes in the same city, the justifica- 
tion being, in the words of one superintendent, that those “kids 
arent worth educating anyway.” One way to effect counter- 
balancing economies in special-class expenditures is to make 
objects of value for the schools (e.g., floor brushes, windowboxes, 
floor lamps, etc.), and to sell them for the cost of the materials 
instead of giving them away. One way to advertise the class 
favorably is to place the articles on exhibition in the school 
hallway and to have sales periodically. 

This procedure is justified not only economically but educa- 
tionally. One of the most obvious goals of the special class is to 
foster in handicapped children a keen appreciation of practical 
values and of the importance of forming the habit of doing things 
of a direct utilitarian value for both them and society. However, 
abuse of this utilitarian objective should be avoided lest both 
pupils and teachers become so enthralled by making things they 
can sell that the classroom becomes a miniature factory. The 
occupational training in special classes is “given primarily for the 
sake of the educational training, and not for the purpose of creat- 
ing and supplying a market. If the children are urged to keep 
on making articles when no further training values accrue from 
the process of manufacture, the shop becomes a factory and not 
a school.” 24 

Many lists are available of standard equipment for single-unit 
special classes which may be of value to schoolmen about to 
inaugurate such classes.” Although the character of the projects 

© 24 Wallin, The Education of Handicapped Children, p. 118. 


25 See the references on p. 182. 
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has changed somewhat over the years, the basic materials are 
the same. The equipment needed at any time will depend on 
the needs of the particular group and the projects in process. The 
materials are merely a means to an end, that of furthering the 
attainment of the accepted educational objectives of the special- 
class curriculum. Advance planning of projects is essential in 
order that supplies may be on hand. 


ROOM REQUIREMENTS, PLAY FIELDS, AND 
GARDEN PLOTS 


The best way to discredit a special class is to relegate it to a 
dark, dingy corner in the basement, or a small hall room, or some 
other unused or inaccessible place in a remote part of the build- 
ing. The policy followed all too frequently is to give the regular 
or normal children priority in room assignments, leaving the left- 
overs, if any, to the special class. Since many of the pupils 
assigned to such a class must spend the greater part of their 
school career in the special room, the room should be as bright, 
cheerful, and attractive and as well lighted and ventilated as any 
room in the building, 

The all-purpose room (when special rooms are not availa- 
able for the industrial and home arts) must be large enough 
to accommodate all the needed paraphernalia—manual training 
benches, looms, sewing machines, lathes, electric saws, supply 
and filing cabinets, lumber racks, display shelves, bins for the 
pupils’ work, a sink, and a cloak room—and yet leave enough 
space for the manifold projects that should be carried on in an 
activity-centered special class. The all-purpose special room 
should be somewhat longer than a regular classroom and should 
be divided into two parts, a craft or shop room about 12 feet 
wide and an academic. room. The partition separating the two 


should have a door at each end, and a glass panel in the upper , 


part so that the teacher can keep an eye on the work going on 
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in the shop. With such an arrangement, both craft and academic 
work can be carried on simultaneously without too much interfer- 
ence from the hammering and sawing. 

In addition to the provision for playground space, a plot should 
be reserved when possible for a special-class vegetable and 
flower garden. Almost every special school for the mentally de- 
ficient in St, Louis had such a plot. The Krug School in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, has a miniature farm. 


PERIODIC PROGRESS REPORTS 


The essentials of the data revealed in the original case study 
and in subsequent investigations by the examining agency, and 
also the results of standardized tests administered by the school, 
should be put in the child’s cumulative folder. This folder should 
be available to the teacher at all times to assist her in his educa- 
tional program, social adjustment, and vocational preparation 
and placement. The teacher should also file, with the office 
responsible for the administration of the special classes, periodic 
reports showing in detail the nature of the instruction provided, 
the progress made and the level of attainment reached in each 
area at the designated time, and a detailed valuation of the child’s 
physical, educational, psychological, social, and personality char- 
acteristics. Such evaluations should include attention, memory, 
observation, expression, judgment, ability to work independently, 
interests, aptitudes, disposition, temperament, industry, effort, 
promptness, dependability, honesty, courtesy, coéperativeness, 
sociability, reactions to authority, attitude toward criticism, 
consideration for others, orderliness, cleanliness, behavior, per- 
sonality assets, chief character defects, poorest subjects, greatest 
capacities, health, attendance record, and recommendations for 
further schooling, social care, and vocational adjustment, Illu- 

s minating anecdotes should also be included. 
In the special classes in St. Louis and Wilmington, rather 
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elaborate blanks were used for reports. They were filed within 
one month after the child entered the class, and at the end of 
each year thereafter. These progress reports became part of the 
child’s case folder in the psychoeducational clinic and were 
constantly consulted in connection with his placement in school 
the following year and also in connection with recommendations 
regarding after-care or placement. 

In Baltimore these reports were in the form of graphs showing 
the child’s rank in intelligence age, in the different branches of 
instruction, and in various personality traits, ranked on a line 
from least to most. 

In Detroit a progress record is made out in duplicate on a 
prepared form (the original is filed in the Department of Special 
Education) when the child enters the special class; additional 
entries are made in January after achievement tests have been 
administered. The form contains a linear rating scale for the 
evaluation of various personality characteristics, 

In Chicago achievement tests are given every year, and psy- 
chological tests every second or third year. The results are filed 
in the child’s cumulative folder in the school and in his case 
folder in the central office. 

In the Krug School in St. Joseph descriptive entries are made 
periodically by the teachers on eight prepared blanks. The first 
covers character and social development; the other seven are 
concerned with skill in social studies, art, reading, language, 
writing, number work, and music. A year-end summary in 
duplicate shows the child’s status in academic and craft work, 
social adjustment, physical condition, and speech. 

Cumulative records for each pupil are required by state 
regulations in California, Illinois,” and Missouri.” 

26 Doyle, op. cit., p. 47. 

27 Ray Graham, op. cit., p. 15. 

28 Regulations Governing the Securing of State Aid for Special Classes , 
for Exceptional Children, Mentally Retarded and Mentally Deficient, Mis- 
souri Department of Education, revised, 1949, p: 2. 
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Every teacher should, of course, be urged to file interim reports 
with superior officers whenever she feels a child should be given 
special consideration for transfer or for any other reason. 


PERIODIC REPORTS TO PARENTS 


The whole system of marks and grades and their incorporation 
in report cards that are sent to parents has been under heavy 
bombardment for a long time. Moreover, teachers of special 
classes sometimes raise their voices against the necessity of 
sending out progress reports. They dislike the disagreeable task 
of making “true to life” reports that necessarily show the very 
slow progress of many of the children, for two reasons. They feel 
that they will incur parental displeasure, and they find it ex- 
tremely difficult to make accurate evaluations of children whose 
mental processes are often hard to follow and who pose problems 
that frequently stump the experts. However, many parents will 
be extremely displeased unless they receive some kind of state- 
ment of what is being done for their child in the special class 
and an appraisal of the results of this work, 

Sending some form of “report card” or progress report to 
parents at varying intervals is standard practice in America, 
although some school systems seem to waive it with respect to 
special classes for the mentally handicapped. Thus, of 163 schools 
reporting in 1948, 105 used report cards for special-class re- 
tardates, but 29 did not; 58 percent used regular report cards and 
42 percent had special cards. 

Many of the newer types of progress reports for parents can be 
readily used by the special-class teacher without much alteration 
or adaptation. They call for informal descriptive comments or 
the use of checks or symbols to indicate the character and quality 
of the work done; the areas in which progress is satisfactory and 
sthose in which improvement is needed; a description of person- 


ality traits, behavior characteristics, habits and attitudes in work 
e 
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and play, health habits, and social attitudes; and a record of 
attendance. Sample cards can be readily obtained from many 
school systems. 

To minimize or negate the discouragement that may be caused 
by the child’s limited potentialities for growth and improvement, 
the teacher should emphasize whatever commendable assets he 
may have, such as effort, industry, patience, dependability, punc- 
tuality, honesty, cheerfulness, optimism, consideration for others, 
courtesy, codperativeness, obedience, tractability, and willing- 
ness. In conference with the parents both in school and at home 
she should stress the practical significance of the child’s desirable 
personality and character traits and the importance of overcom- 
ing habit patterns or attitudes which may constitute a bar to 
happy, successful adjustment. She should emphasize what the 
child has rather than what he does not have, unless the latter are 
in the nature of behavior defects. There should be an interchange 
of information and suggestions at such conferences, to the end 
that more effective adjustment processes will be established at 
home and in school in the interest of the child’s growth and 
development and the welfare of the family and society. Skillfully 
worded progress reports and tactfully conducted interviews 
should serve a very useful function in establishing proper under- 
standings and relationships between school and home and in 
eliciting needed coöperation from the home, 


SUPERVISION OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


If proper returns are to be obtained from the investment, the 
instructional work in the special classes should be supervised by 
a specially trained, experienced, and competent supervisor con- 
nected with the local school district or the state department of 
public instruction. As was said on page 21, 41 state education 
departments, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia now have on 
their staffs directors or supervisors of special education, or some” 
other official who administers the program. A considerable num- 
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ber of cities surveyed in January, 1948, had directors of special 
education (26), or supervisors of atypical classes (15), or some 
other full-time or part-time official primarily responsible for 
supervising the special-class work (the exact number cannot be 
stated because the original data are not available). The duties of 
these supervisors included testing and evaluation (25 percent of 
the replies), curriculum supervision (19 percent), transfers to 
special classes (18 percent), case studies and reports (14 per- 
cent), personnel duties (12 percent), interviews with parents (10 
percent), and the procurement of supplies (6 percent). 

The dominant tendency in both the states and larger cities is 
to have the program of special education for all kinds of handi- 
capped children in charge of one person with the status of direc- 
tor, supervisor, or, in some of the larger states and cities, 
assistant superintendent. Smaller cities, villages, and consolidated 
schools must depend on the state department for technical assist- 
ance and guidance. The more highly qualified the teachers are, 
the less need for supervision; a well-trained, competent, devoted 
teacher will function better without supervision than a poor 
teacher will with supervision. A highly qualified teacher knows 
more about the problems inherent in teaching her special type of 
handicapped children than an administrator without special 
training. 


DISCHARGE OF PUPILS FROM THE CLASS 


The admission of children to special classes and their discharge 
therefrom should be the responsibility of a competent official to 
whom the good of the child is the sole consideration and who 
will not be swayed by expediency, opportunism, or wounded 
pride. The way to release should always be left open in the case 
of good and sufficient reasons such as the remedying of mistaken 
assignments, trial promotion to a different kind of special class 
“or to a section or grade, exemption from attending school, or ex- 
clusion. The problem of release should be handled with intelli- 
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gence, good judgment, discretion, and without the slightest taint 
of “playing politics,” 

To leave the discharge of pupils to the discretion of the build- 
ing principal might lead to chaos, to disorganization of the 
special-class program, or to injury to the child, as shown by the 
following incident: 

June was admitted to a special class in Wilmington at the age 
of 11—3, Binet I.Q. 68. She had attended the regular grades very 
irregularly before that; in fact, she finally refused to go to school 
at all—which is why she was referred to the clinic. “She was per- 
fectly willing to attend the special class although she was an 
occasional runaway, being absent 8 days out of 92 during the 
year 1935-1936. In February, 1937, however, at the age of 14—7 
she was transferred by the principal, unbeknown to the depart- 
ment head [and contrary to the regulations] to the sixth grade in 
the belief that contact with normal children would prove bene- 
ficial. [But] the transfer proved disastrous because she imme- 
diately reverted to her former habits of truancy. She was absent 
22 out of 27 days before her nomadism brought her into conflict 
with the law, resulting in her commitment to the girls’ industrial 
school on the charge of thievery.” 29 

It would be easy to cite many similar cases—cases in which the 
principal failed to transfer a child in accordance with the official 
assignment or in which a child was removed from a special class 
for ulterior purposes and without authority—which proved disas- 
trous to the child. These problems should be handled on their 
merits, without hidden motives or any assumption of infallibility, 
by a competent official (the director or supervisor of special edu- 
cation when there is one) who should be given the authority that 
goes with the responsibility. Where there is no such official, ad- 
missions and discharges may well be decided by a committee 

29 The Nature and Implications of Truancy from the Standpoint of the 
Schools, Proceedings of the Fourth Conference on the Education of the 


Exceptional Child of the Child Research Clinic of the Woods School, May, 
1938, p. 27. 
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consisting of the examiner, the principal, the teacher, and the 
nurse or social worker. 


CORRECTION OF PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 


An effort should be made at the time of the general physical 
check-up to provide for the correction or treatment of all reme- 
diable defects or diseases that may interfere with the efficient 
functioning of the psychosomatic organism and tend to hamper 
physical, mental, educational, or social growth and development, 
or that, although apparently not injurious at the time, may estab- 
lish the foundation for later diseases or adjustment difficulties. 
Important here are foci of infection (the primary foci are usually 
the mouth, throat, nose, and nasal sinuses; the secondary foci are 
the abdominal organs); obstructions to breathing and proper 
oxygenation of the blood (nasal polyps, enlarged turbinates, de- 
viated septum, and adenoids); defective teeth, vision, or hearing; 
improper nutrition; and endocrine dysfunctioning. Slight defects 
are more prevalent than gross ones and are more frequently over- 
looked or ignored; among them are a slight degree of hypo- or 
hyper-thyroidism (which may produce apathy or nervous excita- 
bility respectively), or of hypo- or hyper-parathyroidism (which 
may produce irritability, restlessness, and emotional instability, 
or sluggishness, depressed emotional state, or listlessness re- 
spectively ). 

The first measure of relief for any handicapped child is the 
medical or surgical treatment he needs, although it is not always 
possible to predict the orthophrenic effect of such treatment, and 
in many cases physical rehabilitation is only an aid and not a 
panacea. In cases of intellectual dullness or backwardness of 
adventitious origin, a considerable increase in T.Q. level and in 
health and working efficiency sometimes follows an improvement 
in nutrition or the correction of sensory impediments via surgery 
or mechanical aids or the removal of nasal obstructions or dis- 
eased teeth and tonsils, But in constitutionally mentally limited 
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children an I.Q. increase from such methods may be the excep- 
tion; for the difficulty is in the brain, not in the nasopharynx.*° 
Moreover, when physical treatment proves efficacious, it fre- 
quently must be followed by a special program of educational 
and psychological therapy if maximum orthogenic results are to 
be realized. No matter what the character of his intellectual 
limitation may be, to free a child from headache, toothache, ob- 
structed breathing, or the pernicious effects of systematic poison- 
ing will make it possible for him to apply himself better, to use 
his intellectual capital and personality resources to the best ad- 
vantage, and to achieve greater success in school. Teachers have 
often reported scholastic improvement from such measures even 
though the improvement was not reflected in a higher I.Q. 

To carry out this program on a large scale may require the es- 
tablishment of school treatment centers in addition to hospital 
dispensaries for the free treatment of the indigent, and the pro- 
vision of school lunches for undernourished children. It may also 
require the enactment of legislation to get coöperation from re- 
calcitrant parents who refuse to heed the recommendations of the 
medical examiners. However, in view of the vigorous opposition 
to sumptuary legislation and socialized medicine, chief reliance 
for years to come will probably have to be placed on moral 
suasion. 


ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION 


It is incumbent on directors and supervisors of special educa- 
tion and all others in authority to see to it that, because of their 
high cost, special classes are conducted efficiently and economi- 
cally. One school administrator was correct when he insisted that 
hundreds of thousands of dollars could easily be saved in this 
country every year without in any way impairing the special- 

30 For a summary of the experimental investigations of orthosomatic and » 


orthophrenic effects of physical therapy, see J. E, Wallace Wallin, Children 
with Mental and Physical Handicaps, Prentice-Hall, 1949, pp. 103-109. 
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class program if the responsible authorities would set their minds 
on eliminating waste and organizing the work on efficiency prin- 
ciples. There are cases of the expenditure of public funds that 
can only be characterized as reckless extravagance from the 
standpoint of the results obtained—the purchase of expensive 
supplies and equipment when cheaper ones would have been 
equally good, the limitation of the registration beyond reason, 
excessive payment for supervision and administration. Such ex- 
travagances, of course, are not typical, but to deny that they 
exist betrays ignorance of the facts. The need for complete 
i coöperation from all those connected with special education in 

eliminating waste and needless costs is now greater than ever be- 

fore because of the staggering debt carried by the government— 

federal, state, county, and municipal. The obligation to conserve 
, resources in every phase of our economy is a patriotic duty for all 
of us. Concrete suggestions for effecting economies are made on 


pages 163 f., 178 f., 251 E 
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i NOMENCLATURE 


An amazing lack of uniformity exists in our schools with re- 
i spect to the names applied to different types of special classes, 

particularly those for the mentally retarded. This was brought 
` out by a questionnaire sent in 1929 to 135 cities with populations 
7 of 50,000 or more on behalf of the Committee on Organization 
and Administration of Special Classes of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection.** From the 82 answers 
received, it appeared that 20 terms were applied to classes for the 
mentally deficient, and 21 terms to classes for the borderline and 


minor variations in some names in each 


backward, exclusive of 
of class 


case, The terms in most frequent use for the first type 
31 For a tabular summary of the terms most frequently applied to all 
kinds of special classes and those recommended, see J. E. Wallace Wallin, 
cA Uniform Nomenclature Is Needed for Special Classes, Nation's Schools, 
June, 1933, pp. 29-32. For an earlier discussion of nomenclature, see his 
The Mental Health of the School Child, pp. 383 £. 
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were “special” (28), “opportunity” (17), and “ungraded” (6); 
for the second type, “opportunity” (17), “special” (14), and “un- 
graded” (12). Sixteen different names were recommended for 
each type of class, exclusive of minor variations in some of them. 
The most frequent recommendations were: for the first type, op- 
portunity with variants (11) and special with variants (9); and 
for the second, opportunity (15) and ungraded (6). 

In 1948 the situation was much the same as in 1929. Fifty-one 
percent of 126 cities replying to the question called their elemen- 
tary classes special classes, 8 percent ungraded, and 8 percent 
opportunity; in 32 percent there was an assortment of names, 
such as adjustment, auxiliary, and orthogenic. On the basis of re- 
plies from 98 schools, classes on the junior-high level were called 
special by 38 percent of the schools, and adjustment by 6 per- 
cent; 55 percent used a confusing variety of names, such as pre- 
vocational, slow group, and moron center. Classes on the senior- 
high level were called special in 30 percent of 26 schools, and 
special development in 6 percent; 61 percent used various names, 
such as orthogenic, occupational, atypical, and remedial. 

Although the three most favored names continued to be 
special, opportunity, and ungraded, the comments on the findings 
of the 1929’survey apply to those of the 1948: “Each school sys- 
tem seems to vie with every other in inventing nondescript or 
fanciful titles for special classes. Moreover, few school systems 
follow consistently any definite principle of terminology for 
special classes. . . . A standard terminology will doubtless con- 
tribute toward the more scientific differentiation of the different 
groups of handicapped children. . . . The objections to the stand- 
ardizing of the terminology for special classes largely disappear 
if descriptive and functional terms are adopted which are appro- 
priate, attractive, and free from offensive implications.” 

More recently it has become the practice (although this was — 
not reflected in the questionnaire returns) to refer to classes for 
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deficient children as classes for “slow learners.” This euphemism 
is permissible if it is clearly recognized that to a degree it is a 
misnomer. To imply that mentally deficient and merely backward 
children are alike because they are both slow learners and that 
the mentally deficient differ from the normal only in their slow 
rate of learning is to play fast and loose with both facts and 
scientific concepts. The mentally deficient may be slow learners, 
to be sure; but this is only one of their characteristics. They differ 
from the normal and dull-normal in many particulars. If the 
term is permitted to convey to parents and teachers the implica- 
tion that there is no difference between a mentally defective 
child and the army of normal children except a slow rate of de- 
velopment, and that both should be given the same kind of train- 
ing but at a different rate, this is tantamount to resorting to 
scientific fiction which may be disastrous in its practical social 
consequences. The special educationist or psychoeducational ex- 
aminer should not “kid” himself into the smug belief that he has 
abolished the fact of mental deficiency by using a sonorous, 
ambiguous name that is laden with misleading interpretations. 
Almost any inoffensive term is admissible, provided care is taken 
to free it from fallacious assumptions and implications. In the 
everyday vocabulary of the school, perhaps the best practice is 
to refer to the class as “Miss Black’s class” or “Room 20.” 


82 For an attempt at a five-fold definition of mental deficiency and mental 
backwardness, see Wallin, Children with Mental and Physical Handicaps, 


33 Another nondescript euphemism that has filtered into the vocabulary of 


the special educationist is the vague term “exceptional child,” which means 
all things to all men” but conveys no definite connotation to anyone, 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. It is the obligation of the public schools as the agency for 
the “education of all the children of all the people,” and not state 
departments of mental hygiene, health, or welfare, to make defi- 
ite provisions in separate special classes or in regular special 
classes for the severely intellectually limited children—say those 
with Binet 1.Q.’s from 35 to 50. Stable children at this level 
should be admitted on probation before any steps are taken to 
exclude them. 

2. This obligation has been the definite goal of the educational 
philosophy of many educators for many years past. The recent 
laws in some states that have resulted from the demands of 
parent groups merely accord legal sanction to the practices fol- 
lowed in many localities, sometimes in contravention of state 
education department regulations. 

3. There are advantages and disadvantages to the organiza- 
tion of special classes in multiple-unit centers and in single-room 
units. Both types are needed. Centralization has obvious educa- 
tional advantages and should be preferred whenever feasible. 

4. The special classes for younger borderline and backward 
children, and preferably for younger mental defectives also, 
should be located in the regular school building, although there 
are definite advantages in centralizing the classes in separate 
buildings if the schools are operated as attractive homes and 
model schools. Whenever possible, prevocational or occupational 
schools for retarded adolescents should be established in junior 
high schools or in separate buildings. The evils of segregation 
have been exaggerated in the interest of doctrinarism. 

5. Considerations of economy should be given due weight in 
setting enrollment standards. An enrollment of from 15 to 17 
full-time pupils is suggested for typical single-class units, and 18 
to 20 for multiple-class units. 

6. The provision a5 adequate equipment and supplies is a 
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requisite for successful special-class work. But excessive expen- 
ditures are not justified; cheaper materials and equipment usually 
have as much training value as more expensive ones. To sell any 
articles made for what the materials cost, instead of giving them 
away, is an obvious economy. 

7. The all-purpose special-class room should be homey, attrac- 
tive, and large enough to accommodate the needed equipment 
and permit the activities required to implement the special cur- 
riculum, A play field and a plot for gardening should be avail- 
able. 

8. Adequate progress reports should be made up periodically 
and be kept permanently in the files. 

9. Periodic progress reports to parents should indicate the 


" child’s personality assets and behavior characteristics and his 


progress in the different activities and areas of instruction pro- 
vided in the school. 

10. The special-class work should be supervised by specially 
trained, competent, and experienced supervisors employed by 
the state, county, or city. 

11. Pupils who have become normal or who no longer need 
the services of the special class should be returned to the grades 
by the constituted authority, the decision being based solely on 
the merits of each case and not on extraneous considerations. 

12, All remediable physical and mental defects of the pupils 
should be corrected by proper medical, surgical, or psycho- 


therapeutic treatment. 
13. Special classes should never be referred to in derogatory 


terms that may offend either the pupils or their parents. 
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Special-Class Efficiency 
and General Teaching 
Procedures’ 


The efficiency of the instruction provided in the special class 
depends on a great variety of factors, some dealing with details 
of organization and administration, and others with details of 
instruction. Factors concerned with the mechanics of organiza- 
tion‘are discussed in other parts of the book—the differentiation, 
classification, grouping, and early assignment of pupils in Chap- 
ter IV; and the size of class, adequate equipment, correction of 
physical defects, use of reports, supervision, and discharge of 
pupils, in Chapter V. Other important factors discussed else- 
where involve the removal of educational disabilities or mental 
maladjustments (Chapters V and XI, and the establishment, in 
both parents and pupils, of a favorable attitude toward psycho- 
logical examinations and special-class placement (Chapter III). 

The factors which will be discussed in the present chapter are 
more directly concerned with efficient instructional processes and 
procedures in general. Chapter VII is concerned with the quali- 
fications of the teacher who translates theory into practice and 
puts the program across. Chapters VII, IX, and X are devoted 
ò 1 Part of this chapter has been adapted from Chapter VIII of J. E. 


pee Wallin, The Education of Handicapped Children, Houghton Mifflin, 
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to a consideration of the major objectives of the special class and 
the major divisions of its curriculum, with specific suggestions. 


PROCEDURES MAKING FOR SPECIAL-CLASS 
INSTRUCTIONAL EFFICIENCY 


Freedom from Formalized Requirements 


The teacher of the special class should be given considerable 
leeway in arranging the details of the teaching program, such as 
the time schedule for various subjects, the length of the period, 
the degree of proficiency required for advancement, and the 
adaptation of instruction to individual potentialities. She should 
also be free of the routine, mass procedure, formality, and the 
relatively fixed requirements of the regular grades. The uni- 
formity and rigidity of the procedures in the regular grades 
have been considerably eased during the last two or three dec- 
ades, especially in the schools that have broken down the rigid 
grade divisions, that follow flexible schemes of promotion, that 
attempt to vary the requirements according to individual needs, 
and that use unit procedures. Some of the more “progressive” 
schools have doubtless gone to extremes in their efforts at child 
centering; freedom has almost degenerated into unbridled li- 
cense, Unplanned or unregulated units may produce motion, but 
only in concentric circles without spiral progress. Freedom from 
the formalized procedures and standards of the regular grades 
there must be in the special class, but this does not imply that 
the special-class teacher should not follow any program at all 
or a rudderless, purposeless, or haphazard program, 


Adaptation and Individualization of Remedial Instruction 
Special classes are instituted, not primarily to give the child 
more attention, more intensive instruction, or more drill in the 
regular program of studies, but to individualize the content and 
processes of instruction to meet specific needs as determined by 
a 
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a thorough inventory, made by the psychoeducational examiner 
and the teacher, of the child’s personality make-up, his level in 
each area of instruction, his specific- intellectual and educational 
abilities, disabilities, and idiosyncrasies, his social maturity, and 
the like. 

The adaptation of instruction to meet the child’s total needs 
may be regarded as the basic principle underlying the educa- 
tional methodology of the mentally handicapped, and mental 
hygiene therapy in general (see Chapter VIII). Although this has 
been iterated and reiterated ad nauseam, one does not need to 
search very long to find evidence of its violation, For example, 
the same content, devices, and methods of teaching reading are 
often used without modification with low-grade and high-grade 
cases, and with normal and abnormal readers or with nonreaders. 
The same statement applies to arithmetic, spelling, and any 
other subject of instruction. It has been demonstrated again and 
again that when the usual methods have proved futile and are 
modified to meet the child’s particular difficulties, whether edu- 
cational, emotional, or intellectual, the difficulties are sometimes 
completely overcome or greatly ameliorated; this is brought out 
in the following case: 

D.M., in Grade 4A at the age of 11—10, was reported to be 
doing only 2B in reading, 2A in arithmetic, and 3B in spelling. 
He had a Stanford-Binet of 10-9, 1.Q. 91. On the Wallin-Cuts- 
forth Individual Attainment Scale he rated -2 in reading, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic, and -3 in written language. At the age of 
12-1, his I.Q. was 88 in the revised Stanford vocabulary test and 
92 on the Form L Binet, and he ranked age 18—3 on the Cornell- 
Coxe Performance Ability Scale. In the Monroe diagnostic 
reading test he had an average reading grade of 1.9 and a spell- 
ing grade of 2.0. On the other hand, his grade score was 4.7 on 
the Stanford arithmetic test. His most frequent reading errors on 
the Monroe involved vowel and consonant sounds, omission of 
sounds, repetitions, reversals, and mirror reading. A month later 
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he was given remedial instruction designed to overcome his par- 
ticular handicaps. As a result of one hour of instruction a week 
for seven months he gained 1.4 grades in reading (from 2.5 to 
3.9), 1.2 grades in spelling (2.3 to 3.5), and 0.7 grade in arith- 
metic (4.7 to 5.4). 


ESSENTIALS OF REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION. The great need in all 
special classes, in fact in all classes, is for diagnostic teachers who 
are capable of discovering the nature of the child’s difficulties 
and applying the needed developmental and remedial tech- 
niques. The teacher's job is akin to that of the family physician. 
She must be able to make general educational diagnoses of her 
pupils, leaving the more complicated diagnoses to the psychoedu- 
cational specialists. Her job is to use instructional techniques that 
will correct or mitigate handicaps and develop potentialities—to 
employ a scientific system of corrective training, diagnostic and 
remedial instruction, occupational therapy, and, in some cases, 
psychotherapy. 

INDIVIDUAL VS. GROUP INSTRUCTION. The ideal of differential in- 
struction here suggested does not mean that each child must be 
taught singly in every branch of instruction or that it must be 
unique for every child. Many children who have the same degree 
or type of handicap, or have reached the same level of profi- 
ciency, or require approximately similar treatment can be taught 
in groups—if not always in all branches, at least in some branches 
some of the time (particularly in projects and units). In point of 
fact, children of both low and high mental ability should be en- 
couraged to participate in all kinds of group activities to the 
limit of their capacities because of the stimulating, integrating, 
and socializing influence of these activities. 

Obviously, the nearer the child approaches normality, the more 
nearly can the procedures used in the regular grades be em- 
ployed; and the greater his divergence, the more individualized, 
and differentiated must the work be, and the more aid and super- 
vision will be required. Brighter pupils may be given assignments 
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for seat-work preparation in the literary fundamentals and in the 
completion of projects of various kinds. Such pupils may be 
taught through the printed page much as in the regular grades. 
For most of the mentally deficient, however, the emphasis must 
-be on oral presentation. Moreover, in using the method of class 
instruction, the needs and interests of the individual child should 
not be sacrificed or subordinated to the demand for conformity 
that tends to accompany group procedures. 

Are we justified in giving low-I.Q. children a disproportionate 
amount of highly individualized instruction? Perhaps not, if it is 
at the expense of the brighter pupils. The teacher should give 
these children a reasonable amount of attention, teaching them 
the practical things they are ready for and developing learning 
readiness. If she trains the older higher-grade children to assist 
in many of the seat-work activities, she will not need to devote 
an undue amount of time to the isolated low-grade child whom 
she will occasionally have in class, If such a child makes no 
progress in an adjusted program after a reasonable period, his 
exclusion should be considered by the proper authority. In the 
case of low-grade children of very limited potentials, the teacher ° 
should concentrate on the development of valuable personal 
habits—habits of self-care and helpfulness to others, good phys- 
ical and social habits, simple work, emotional control, and 
speech development (see Chapter X). 


Specific Teaching Procedures í 

A host of specific teaching devices can be used to advantage 
with the mentally handicapped. 

The importance of basing instruction on learning readiness and 
on a firm foundation of knowledge and skills, and of employing 
meaningful, objective, and concrete procedures and the method 
of imitation has been adequately emphasized in the chapter 
dealing with the instruction of the mentally handicapped in the 
regular grades. It is pertinent, however, to elaborate somewhat 
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on the characteristics of the procedures used with seriously re- 


tarded children. 


NEED FOR CONCRETE, OBJECTIVE PROCEDURES. Children who are 
seriously retarded are “thing-minded,” “eye-minded,” and “ear- 
minded” rather than “word-minded” or “thought-minded.” It is 
therefore of prime importance, in teaching, to use objects, repre- 
sentations, illustrations, demonstrations, movies, film strips, tele- 
vision, excursions, dramatizations, puppet shows, activity projects 
and units, and real schoolroom experiences, rather than words, 
symbols, descriptions, explanations, rules, principles, and ab- 
stractions. Concrete activities hold their interest and attention 
because the children can understand them, whereas interest and 
attention flag quickly in the face of incomprehensible abstrac- 
tions. The fruitless attempt to master abstractions often produces 
frustration and learning blocks. Verbal thinking is abstract, sym- 
bolical thinking. Words are arbitrary, conventional substitutes 
for images and objects, persons, events, and relationships. They 
are symbols whose visual appearance and sound are wholly un- 
like the things symbolized, except in the case of strictly ono- 
matopoetic words (such as buzz, rumble, and splash). Never- 
theless, by a process of association words come to mean or 
represent the things they symbolize, and eventually they replace 
the concrete images of the things signified. Thus the word cow 
eventually becomes a symbol for the animal cow. The mentally 
deficient child and the very young child, however, often find it 
extremely difficult to associate verbal symbols with their objec- 
tive correlates. To them letters and words are often incomprehen- 
sible abstractions. Words unassociated with the things and 
processes they represent convey either no definite meaning or 
distorted or erroneous ideas. Things and processes, on the other 
hand, can be directly perceived. 

Another peculiar virtue of concrete, manipulative activities is 
that manipulating objects often creates problem situations which 
the child can easily understand and which are a far greater mo- 
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tivation toward overcoming the lack or achieving mastery than 
is merely reading or thinking about situations, or working out 
intellectual solutions whose correctness he is unable to deter- 
mine. If the hole bored in the board is too small for the bolt, the 
breakdown in the child’s manipulative adjustment is immediately 
apparent, and the motivation for correcting the fault becomes 
dynamically urgent. On the other hand, in solving a problem in- 
tellectually, a faulty adjustment may not be at all apparent to the 
child and the incentive to improvement is therefore necessarily 
lacking, For example, he may be just as satisfied with the solution 
6+8=13 as with 6+8—14—mless a breakdown is produced in 
his experience by checking reality by means of some form of 
concrete experience. 

NEED FOR CONCEPT FORMATION. Unwarranted implications, 
however, should not be deduced from this situation. Although 
the task is difficult, the teacher should as far as possible train and 
educate the mentally handicapped so that they will see the re- 
lationships between things, form concepts (conceptualize), think 
in abstract or generic terms, and understand at least the ab- 
stractions that are most intimately related to the practical con- 
cerns of their workaday existence. Why? Because it is basically 
important to be able to think in terms of concepts. A concept is 
an exceedingly economical instrument of thinking because it en- 
ables us to refer by means of a verbal symbol to all individuals 
who have the same characteristics or come within the same group 

` of phenomena. A concept is a device by means of which we can 
recall, condense, group, classify, and generalize all our past ex- 
periences. It enables us to use a “common” noun to refer to an 
illimitable number of objects or experiences without the arduous 
necessity of envisaging each object or experience. 

The process of concept formation will clarify these statements. 
How are concepts formed? By processes of comparison, abstrac- 

° tion, and generalization, and by applying the correct name. To 
form the concept of a dog, the child must compare a large num- 
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ber of dogs of different sizes, weights, breeds, colors, speeds, and 
so forth. He must note the various likenesses and differences (by 
comparison), draw off (by abstraction) all the differences (e.g., 
in color, size, height, weight, speed, and any other attribute), 
and retain (by generalization) in the concept only the constant, 
invariable characteristics that are common to the whole class of 
dogs (e.g., spine, skin, stomach, heart, legs, etc.). The concept 
must contain only the constant, essential traits. The correct name 
must finally be applied to the result of combining the similar 
attributes. Thus, the concept (or general term, abstract notion, 
class term, common noun, type reaction) is an invariable sign 
for any member of the same group or class or for the same quali- 
ties or attributes (such as white, square, justice, space, time). It 
is, in effect, a condensation of experience into a shorthand of 
thought, a “rolled-up judgment.” 

The teacher's task—too often neglected at all levels of educa- 
tion—is so to educate children that they will form concepts that 
are correct, adequate, and valid. Many persons leave our schools 
with hazy, imperfect, or erroneous ideas in almost every realm 
of thought. The concepts they form often contain elements or 
ideas not common to the whole class, or else they do not include 
all the features that are constants or essentials of the class. Such 
persons have not generalized correctly. Consequently the teacher 
must strive to train children so that they will see the general in 
the particular, and thus apprehend essential relationships and 
make inferences and conclusions that have general application 
and validity. Proper concept formation is a great aid in accom- 
plishing this objective. The proclivity of many adults to generalize 
improperly because of incorrect concepts in their practical social 
and political relationships is one of the root causes of the confu- 
sions, disagreements, and prejudices in the body politic. Al- 
though conceded to be difficult in the case of the mentally 
limited, the teacher should attempt to develop at least the basic » 
conceptual tools that the child will need in adapting to the social 
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sphere in which he will live. The following three suggestions 
may be helpful in this: 

1. Provide the child with an abundance of concrete experi- 
ences in noting resemblances and differences in a great variety 
of objects, processes, and occurrences. Such “observational les- 
sons” should involve not only perceptual but also manipulative 
exploration. Under the teacher's guidance, construction activi- 
ties of all kinds may be made to yield rich returns in concept 
formation. 

2. Have the child observe and study series of objects that are 
alike in one attribute but different in many others, such as cubes 
of various sizes, weights, colors, and materials. The point is to get 
the child consciously to associate the element of likeness (the 
constant attribute of cubicity in this case) and to dissociate or 
abstract the differences (the inconstant features—weight, color, 
etc.). 

3, Have the child arrange in progressive order a series of ob- 
jects that differ by small amounts in such features as weight, 
length, color, or roughness, or discriminate among various in- 
tensities, pitches, or durations of sounds. 

It may be advantageous, in the case of the very seriously re- 
tarded, to proceed by easy stages from the more concrete to the 
more and more abstract, as Montessori did in developing concepts 
of form, instead of proceeding in one jump? The child was 
first allowed to handle a solid form, such as the circle, Then he 
superposed the solid form on a plane form printed on a card- 
board, first a completely filled-in form, then a wide circular band, 
and finally a circle in thin hairline. 

Classes for lower-grade or younger deficient pupils should be 
supplied with a rich variety of inexpensive objects and materials. 
In fact, all classes for the mentally handicapped should accumu- 
late a great variety of objects for use in object lessons and ex- 

2 Maria Montessori, The Montessori Method, Stokes, 8rd ed., 1912, pp- 
199-200. 
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perience units, not only for information getting but for 
“perceptual exploration.” The special classes should make liberal 
use of materials borrowed from school museums, together with 
appropriate informational bulletins. The class work should in- 
clude visits to special children’s museums, when available, such 
as those in Boston, Brooklyn, Detroit, and Indianapolis. Some of 
these museums (e.g, those in Boston and Indianapolis) have 
exhibits of special interest to handicapped children. 


NEED FOR REPETITION AND REVIEW. Mentally handicapped 
children must be taught a great deal that need not be taught at 
all to normal or bright children because they acquire this infor- 
mation incidentally from their daily contacts with parents, sib- 
lings, and playmates and from observation and exploration. 
When the very dull or mentally deficient child enters school, much 
study is needed to determine what he already knows and what 
he has retained from prior instruction or has learned incidentally. 

Again, the bright child often apprehends, assimilates, and re- 
tains impressions after one presentation. With the very dull or 
mentally deficient child, on the other hand, it is frequently nec- 
essary to teach the same facts again and again. Extensive repeti- 
tion is required to secure understanding and assimilation, to fix 
what has ben acquired, to perfect skills, and to develop depend- 
able attitudes. Frequent reviewing of a series of lessons or exer- 
cises is needed for the purpose of reviving past experiences, 
determining the degree of mastery that has been acquired, in- 
creasing the associations or connecting or integrating the various 
phases of the subject matter, apprehending the broader relation- 
ships or obtaining a more comprehensive grasp of the subject, 
and fixing the facts and relationships, 

Fortunately, in spite of any drawbacks attached to its various 
forms, repetition does increase the practical efficiency of the men- 
tally handicapped, whatever the explanation may be—whether it 
increases the capacities or develops functions, makes the path- 
ways of discharge more permeable, removes obstacles to learn- 
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ing, or establishes neural tendencies ( neurograms) or useful 
mental techniques or habits of study, application, and attention. 

Many educators are opposed to the use of formal drills be- 
cause of the deadening effect of monotonous repetition. Granted; 
but the evils have been much exaggerated so far as concerns the 
mentally deficient. Many of these children are not averse to 
doing the same thing again and again; in fact, some delight in 
it. This, of course, has its fortunate aspect in that mental defi- 
cients are willing to stay on routine jobs. There is plenty of 
monotonous repetition in the daily grind and few of us can es- 
cape it. We need to develop resistance to drudgery. Nevertheless, 
there is little need for purely formal drills in the special classes, 
except for low-grade children in developing simple skills as a 
basis for the more complex reaction patterns. 

Despite theoretical objections, prejudice against drills should 
not prevent their use wherever they prove effective. The impor- 
tant thing is to make drills and reviews interesting, vital, and 
dynamic. The resourceful teacher will contrive to do this in many 
ways—by introducing the play element and the competitive ele- 
ment, and by using rhythm and music, games which involve 
repetition of movements, and meaningful activities from real-life 
situations which the child can understand, which appeal to his 
intrinsic interests, and which require the repetition of different 
skills in varied situations. Activity projects and units properly 
adapted to the learner rate high in interest-arousing appeal and 
often afford abundant opportunities for disguising the drill ele- 
ment in new forms—in the form of repetition through revision, 
in the words of Duncan.* Repetition through revision (practice 
of the same processes in another setting) avoids the boredom of 
routinized repetition and yields better results. 

The price that must be paid for the acquisition of motor or 
intellectual skills is practice—motivated, insightful, satisfying 
o 


3 John Duncan, The Education of the Ordinary Child, Ronald, 1948, p. 
110. $ 
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practice that accords with the laws of learning. Intuition, wishful 
thinking, incidental learning or tinkering, or soporific drill will 
not suffice. 

USE OF THE METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT. The vital precepts of 
the method of development on the negative side are: Don’t tell 
the child everything he does not know. Don’t show him every- 
thing he does not understand. Don’t solve all his problems for 
him. Don’t remove all his difficulties. Don’t take away all the in- 
centives toward self-analysis and self-mastery. And on the posi- 
tive side: Encourage the child to solve his own problems. Con- 
front him with problematic situations and allow him to grapple 
with them before you help him to solve them. Develop the 
power of independent search and solution. In other words, adopt 
instructional procedures that are genuinely educative (rather 
than instructional) and conducive to the development of inde- 
pendence and intellectual and social maturity. 

- These principles, now a commonplace in the education of nor- 
mal children, are also applicable to the mentally deficient, al- 
though the latter require more explanation, more coaching, more . 
demonstration, and more use of imitation. Nevertheless, instead 
of doing everything for the seriously retarded, the teacher (and 
the parent as well) should not only provide him with needed 
opportunities but actively encourage him to solve his own prob- 
lems, no matter how time-consuming such a technique may be. 
“Give him every opportunity, with no more than necessary 
guidance, to attempt the solution of problems within his range 
of interest, understanding, and motor dexterity.” + 

The goal of teaching at every level is so to develop latent 
capacities and appetences that the pupils will eventually become 

4 Wallin, op. cit, p. 192. In his critical review of existing systems of 
educating the seriously retarded, Featherstone makes the following com- 
ments on’ this principle: “This brief statement contains the essence of a 
complete and SEN le educational philosophy.” William B. Featherstone, 


The Curriculum of the Special Class, Columbia University Press, 1932, p. 
127. ‘ 
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independent of the teacher’s instruction. This ideal can, of 
course, be only approximated in the case of those who are 
seriously mentally handicapped. 

In applying the principle, make liberal use of the heuristic 
and developmental methods of questioning and presenting prob- 
lematic schoolroom and life situations. The first step is to dis- 
cover what the pupil already does or does not know. Explore 
his “apperceptive bases” by questioning and by encouraging him 
to reveal himself in speech and manipulative activities. Then, by 
clever developmental questioning, lead him to discover for him- 
self what he does not know and to reason out the solutions of 
problems from what he does know, Lead him to recall and un- 
derstand known facts by observing, comparing, analyzing, and 
thinking about facts, old and new, and the relations between 
them. Then use skilled questioning to lead him from the well- 
known to the less well-known, and finally to the solution of the 
problem in hand, as Socrates did. Under his adroit questioning, 
illiterates who had never been to school solved problems in 
geometry; they were not told the answers. He took them step by 
step from the familiar to the less familiar by means of their own 
powers of observation, analysis, comprehension, insight, and in- 
duction. The teacher must also encourage the child to ask ques- 
tions; she must not wait for him to do this, for some mental 
deficients rarely ask any questions. It is equally if not more 
important for her to arrange situations which require the child 
to recall and apply already acquired facts and processes to the 
solution of new problems. 


THE KNOWN AS THE BASIS FOR THE UNKNOWN. Proceeding from 
the known to the unknown—building the superstructure of new 
facts, knowledge, principles, and skills on the solid foundation of 
the known and the familiar—is merely a corollary or extension of 
the preceding principle. No solid superstructure of knowledge 

° and understanding can be built on an insecure foundation of in- 
aptitude, ignorance, error, or superstition. Begin with the familiar 
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facts that the child has acquired from his immediate environment 
—his home, his neighborhood, his city. Follow the method used 
in teaching geography; it begins with the well-known, the child’s 
block or city, and proceeds to the less well-known, the county, the 
state, the nation, and the world. 

Still more important is it to make the schoolroom. the source of 
a series of experiences which the child can understand and which 
reflect the activities of his home and community. The school- 
room itself should supply the experiences that make for learning 
readiness. 

Although the emphasis on these suggestions (in this chapter 
and elsewhere) may seem overdone, one of the greatest errors 
made by the special-class teacher, especially the beginner, is 
taking too much for granted. She may assume that, because he 
is 10 or 12 years old, the deficient child knows far more than he 
actually does. She often fails because she starts out on too high a 
level. The child fails because he does not possess the basic pat- 
terns needed for solying the more complex processes or problems. 

To illustrate: A boy suspected of being mentally deficient (ac- 
tually he proved to be only backward) was referred to an oppor- 
tunity class for the backward. It was suggested that he be given 
instruction in arithmetic on his actual level of functioning, and 
that the teacher build up step by step from that firm foundation, 
taking care that he fully understood each step before going to the 
next step so that all gaps in his knowledge would be closed. The 
teacher's report two months later showed that he had made no 
improvement. A visit to the class showed the supervisor that she 
had started her foundation work on too high a level. When a 
fresh start was made at a lower level (the first part of the second 
grade instead of the first part of the third grade) the boy com- 
pleted more than three grades during the next year. Teachers 
are likely to “miss fire” more frequently with lower-grade than , 
with higher-grade pupils. 
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After the child’s level has been ascertained, there must be no 
dawdling through constant repetition of what he already knows 
and can do. On the contrary, there should be steady advances 
to related activities or more complex problems. When a process 
has served its purpose it should be dropped, except for reviews 
that may be needed for revival and fixation. 


GOING FROM THE SIMPLE TO THE COMPLEX. This principle, once 
axiomatic, is no longer in good repute for the education of nor- 
mal children, particularly in the schools that use projects, units, 
cores, and problem-solving techniques. To render the activity 
meaningful, purposive, and interesting—the essentials of dynamic 
learning—the child is allowed to attack the complete problem as 
a unified whole—e.g., he constructs a depot with main line and 
sidings—instead of piecemeal. He does not spend his time per- 
fecting elementary skills by formal drill on various phases of the 
project; instead he secures practice while working on different 
parts of the unified whole. This is also the preferred procedure 
for the less seriously mentally retarded. 

With the lower grades, or with children who have serious 
muscular impairment or incoérdination, the proper gradation of 
the exercises or learning steps is often an essential condition of 
success in teaching. To confront such a child with a problem 
beyond his powers of analysis, comprehension, and execution is 
to invite discouragement, resistance, Or failure. If a child has 
no control of tools and no knowledge of the elementary processes 
and is started on a complicated problem, he will blunder, spoil 
tools and materials, be confused, and lose his feeling of con- 
fidence and security. The purpose of manual training in such 
cases is to improve muscular coördination, to develop hand skills, 
and to teach dexterity in handling tools, rather than to produce 
an artistic product. These results are achieved most rapidly by 
practice on elemental skills rather than by dissipating energy in 
floundering, random movements. It is frequently advisable, there- 
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fore, to begin training young or low-grade children with simple 
exercises involving the use of large muscles, such as walking, 
running, and skipping; simple rhythmic exercises and games, 
sweeping, dusting, scrubbing, washing blackboards, handling 
large tools, driving nails into a block of wood (without hitting 
the fingers) first at random and then filling in outlines or driving 
the nails into dots, sawing pieces of wood with or without the 
aid of guide lines (to develop proficiency in sawing), making a 
crude table or bench from a board and legs fastened together; 
lifting, carrying, and piling up bricks or blocks; braiding with 
heavy twine, sewing with a large bodkin or using a large needle 
on sewing cards, making small mats, and the like. (See also the 
section on low I.Q.’s in Chapter X.) Such activities afford muscu- 
lar exercise, provide healthy outlets for accumulated energy, 
stimulate exertion, develop control of hand, foot, and eye, and 
prepare the way for more refined and complicated adjustments. 


NEED FOR SYSTEMATIC ORDERLY PROGRESS. There should be 
systematic, orderly progress in special-class work, but this does 
not imply that there should be a rigid curriculum with definitely 
blocked-out steps. What is meant is that there should be a 
constant advance in every branch of study. There is no place in 
the special class for idling, capriciousness, or the haphazard 
sampling of a highly varied intellectual menu. There is no place 
for helter-skelter, planless, fortuitous, or circuitous teaching. One 
special-class demonstration teacher taught by “sixes and sevens” 
(in the words of a teacher who was observing her), without chart 
or compass; she jumped from topic to topic, presenting fragments 
of units or lessons that were quite unrelated to one another, and 
in no orderly sequence. That was erratic, hit-or-miss teaching. 
Her chief concern seemed to be to fill up the time in some way 
and to amuse or entertain the pupils. There is no objection to 
presenting materials entertainingly, provided the exercise does 
not become merely a diversion and provided there is constant 
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progress in every activity, whether it is reading, arithmetic, 
woodwork,’ or opening exercises. 

The best order to follow in teaching any child, whether normal 
or defective, is the psychological rather than the logical (or 
adult); that is, the child’s natural order of learning, interest, 
readiness, intellectual and emotional maturity. 


THE USE OF EXISTING DRIVES AND INTERESTS. Interest supplies a 
powerful entering wedge, an “open sesame,” to a child’s mind. 
To elicit interest is to insure attention, enthusiastic coöperation, 
maximum output of energy, and learning readiness. Learning 
occurs in a state of concentrated attention, not in a state of highly 
dispersed or distracted attention. Attention is intimately related 
to interest, a favorable mind set, emotional disposition, and intel- 
lectual maturity. The earliest interests rest on native drives or 
constitutional appetences; and perhaps, in the last analysis, 
acquired interests have evolved from native cravings and often 
represent sublimations of inner urges. 

It is of paramount importance for the teacher to ascertain 
what physiological urges, emotional drives, and interests may be 
present in an excessive, abnormal, or perverted form in a deficient 
child, or entirely lacking. Unless such abnormalities are known, 
she cannot properly interpret the child’s behavior patterns, under- 
stand the dynamics or mechanisms of his reactions, or handle 
his learning difficulties intelligently. 

For example, low-grade children (especially those at the idiot 
level) may lack certain drives or innate tendencies, such as 
curiosity, playfulness, and constructiveness, which are essential 
for learning or for mental growth. They are often deficient in one 
or both of the basic urges—sex and self-preservation. Because of 
their lack in these respects it is difficult to catch and hold their 
attention, and also, as a result of the correlated lack of intel- 

5 For progressive steps in the teachin of handicraft activities, see Duncan, 


op. cit, pp. 67, 68, 77 f., 90 Æ., 101 £., 141 ff. For an application to clay, 
wood, metal, weaving, and needlework, see Wallin, op. cit., pp. 196-197. 
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ligence, to teach them anything. Fortunately, many of these 
children can be reached to a certain extent through the hunger 
drive which is present in most of them. The promise of an ice 
cream cone acts as a powerful incentive toward effort and good 
behavior, not only with normal children but also with the 
mentally retarded. Moreover, teaching efforts are often frustrated 
by perversions, exaggerations, or blocking of organic or emotional 
drives. Excessive or morbid fears or timidities and feelings of 
insecurity may produce abnormalities of behavior, extreme inat- 
tention, paralysis of thought, or apparent mental deficiency 
(pseudo-feeble-mindedness ). Specific processes of emotional mal- 
conditioning are the cause of many specific educational dis- 
abilities, as shown by the following case history involving a 
spelling disability. It was related by a director of vocational 
guidance in a teachers college, age 33, ‘and a candidate for the 
Ph.D.; his written term report in a graduate course in a university 
showed traces of his handicap. 


Hatred for Spelling and the Production of Apparent 

Disability in Spelling Because of Emotional Revulsion 

Against a Brutalizing Teacher who Paddled the Hand 

for Every Word Missed 

My record throughout school has been a very pronounced case of 
scattering. I cannot recall a single week, month, or year of public 
school life that I did not stand at the foot of the class in spelling and 
at the head of the class in mathematics. While in the fifth grade I 
was compelled to stay in for spelling every day but three during the 
year. This condition grew out of an experience that I had during my 
first year in school. The teacher who was teaching that grade was 
unquestionably the most brutal and cruel I have ever witnessed. 
After more than 25 years I approached a group of students who 
had gone to her and asked them whom they considered to be the 
meanest teacher they had ever gone to and they all said, “Why, 
Miss H., of course.” To give an illustration of her brutality: A boy 
came into the room on a very cold morning a few minutes late. For his 
excuse he gave the reason that he had stopped in a house to get his 
hands and feet warm. She became furious and forced him to put his 
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overcoat on and then encased him between some metal screens and a 
red-hot stove that was used for heating the room. She was so cruel that 
she was finally forced to resign during the period when discipline was 
considered the first law of all school virtues. 

It was with this teacher that I soon acquired my aversion for spell- 
ing and it was not until I met a real, genuine teacher of English in 
high school that I overcame my aversion and started to rebuild my 
spelling habits. The situation in particular that produced the disastrous 
effects was this: The teacher had made it a rule that when a child 
missed a word in the spelling lesson she would paddle his hand for 
each word that was misspelled. Naturally the day arrived when I 
missed a word and became a subject for punishment. The fear that 
crept over me when I saw her coming toward me has never lost its 
effect. I had been corrected for misdemeanors by my mother but it 
was always in a humane and rational way. I knew why I was being 
corrected, But now I could not see where I had violated any rules of 
the social order (and I don’t yet) and her fierce approach completely 
upset me for the moment. I didn’t cry or do anything except to turn 
pale with fright and an hour later was sent home by the teacher 
because I was sick. Since that time I have learned that the sickness 
was probably due to an upset autonomic nervous system. That ended 
it with me for spelling or anything akin to it. My interest in spelling 
was so effectively killed that I literally hated the thought of spelling. 
This condition stayed with me until I reached the high school. Here 
there was an English teacher who became very much concerned. over 
my abuse of all the rules of spelling, so she called me to her for an 
interview. In the interview she stated that my work in English was 
above the average of the class as far as the content matter was con- 
cerned but my spelling was “atrocious.” Further, she said that she 
knew I could learn to spell if I went at it the right way and she 
proceeded to assist me. The first word that she approached was 
“receive” and I found for the first time that it is possible to keep “e” 
and “i” in their proper order in spelling. Since that time I have ac- 
quired a fair proficiency in spelling although I find tendencies to 
revert back to a lot of old habits that I formed before I made any 
attempt to correct the difficulty.® 


® Reproduced by permission from J. E. Wallace Wallin, Personality 
Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene, McGraw-Hill, 2nd ed., 1949, pp. 197- 
198. There are other instances of emotionally produced scholastic disabilities 
in that volume and also in Minor Mental Maladj ts in Normal People, 
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The first imperative for the teacher is to get the child’s atten- 
tion. She cannot do this by merely demanding it. She must earn 
it by using interest-arousing teaching devices and vitalized 
processes of instruction, by discovering emotional blocks that 
interfere with learning, and by freeing the child from inhibitions 
and repressions by proper mental hygiene treatment’ and 
processes of educational remediation. She must never forget that 
it is the whole child (the organismic whole) who goes to school 
and that it is the whole child who needs adjustment. 

The treatment of fear, one of the great motivators of conduct 
and a great disruptive force in learning, is of prime importance 
in teaching. Fear must be dissipated before the child can learn 
naturally and freely and before his potentialities can be correctly 
assessed, Because many fears are of obscure origin and remain 
concealed, the teacher should not hesitate to call on the mental 
hygienist for diagnostic and therapeutic counseling. 

What should a child be doing at different ages? The answer 
will depend in part on the emergence of nascent interests. The 

 child’s interests change with his stage of maturity and with 
changes in the impact of his social and physical environment. 
The teacher should watch for the appearance of new insights and 
interests and “strike while the iron is hot.” She should relate 
instruction to the genetic stages of interest development and to 
factors in the environment which will serve as foci for a body of 
new interests and understandings, For example, take advantage 
of the interests inherent in springtime. Let the children build bird 
houses. Time a circus project with the coming of the circus. 
Similarly, in the fall, let them make a scrapbook that revolves 
around Thanksgiving themes. The teacher should determine the 
interests that underlie any school activity and utilize them to the 
Duke University Press, 1946, especially chap. xiv. See also Edward H. 
Knight, Spelling Disability as a Symptom of Emotional Disorder, Bulletin 


of the Menninger Clinic, May, 1952, pp. 84-91. 
7 Such treatment is discussed in books on mental hygiene, psychotherapy, 
psychiatry. 


lo a 
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full in creating new interests and attitudes. One reason for the 
vital appeal that handicrafts has for the mentally handicapped 
is that such work is rooted in deep-seated impulses and interests— 
muscular exercise, play, manipulation, constructiveness, and 
curiosity. The same is true of their interest in activity projects 
and experience units. There is probably a best order, a natural 
order, of progression in teaching any type of subject matter that 
is related to some extent to nascent interests. For example, the 
logical order of teaching reading to beginners is to start with the 
letters of the alphabet, but they are meaningless abstractions and 
therefore the children are not interested in them. But in the 
psychological or natural order, the teacher begins with words 
and phrases in which the children are likely to be interested 
because they convey meanings. 

NEED FOR LIBERAL USE OF MODERN METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 
The modern project and unit methods of instruction are the 
lineal descendants of the concentration and correlation methods 
used by earlier generations (John A, Comenius, 1592-1670; 
Johann F. Herbart, 1776-1844; Francis W. Parker, 1831-1902). 
The basic idea is to teach things in their natural relationships, to 
integrate, fuse, or correlate different phases, branches, or types 
of subject matter around a center of ‘interest. Instead of each 
subject being taught separately, interrelated materials from vari- 
ous sources are presented around a lesson unit so as to constitute 
a well-codrdinated whole. The process of organizing experience 
into a unified whole or generalization so that the individual can 
make appropriate responses to the total situation is known as 
integration. A center of interest around which many subjects are 
oriented or unified is sometimes called a core curriculum. The 
following definitions of the terms project and unit will indicate 
the nature and objectives of these concepts. 

The word project was first used by C. R. Richards in 1900. 
As used by John A. Stevenson, it is a “problematic act involving 
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the use of concrete material in a constructive way in a life 
setting, or in a natural setting. . . . It is a problematic act carried 
to completion in its natural setting.” * This concept has several 
implications. (1) The activity must duplicate life, in consequence 
of which the same materials (wood, iron, clay, etc.) and processes 
must be used in the project as in everyday extraschool pursuits. 
(2) The problem situation must demand reasoning instead of 
mere memorizing. (3) The problem-solving activity must precede 
and lead up to a statement of principles. And (4) the activity 
must be carried to a successful conclusion. The pupil is permitted 
and encouraged to express himself in the project, to plan, and 
to do problem-solving thinking. As thus interpreted, make-believe 
situations are not projects although they may be problems. A 
problem involves the intellectual solution of a problematic or 
challenging situation without the necessity of using natural 
settings. 

A unit of work has been variously defined as a “series of related 
activities engaged in by the children in order to realize a 
dominant purpose which is compatible with the aims of educa- 
»cation” (Procedures for the Virginia State Curriculum Program, 
July, 1932); an “organization of activities (experiences) around 
a purpose (problem)” (Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
1950, p. 310; “an organization of various activities, experiences, 
and types of learning around a central theme, problem, or purpose, 
developed codperatively by a group of pupils under teacher 
leadership,” which “involves planning, execution of plans, and 
evaluation of results” (Dictionary of Education, p. 436); and 
“associations of ideas necessary for the complete comprehension 
of a central idea or the acquisition of a pattern of behavior.” The 
latter is the concept at the basis of Morrison’s learning units— 
exploration, presentation, assimilation, organization, and recita- 
tion.® 

Teka A. Stevenson, The Project Method of Teaching, Macmillan, 1921, 
PP- e 


°H. C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, 
University of Chicago Press, 1936, 
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The trend has been from the correlation method to projects, 
from projects to subject-matter units, from subject-matter units to 
activity and center-of-interest units, and from the latter to 
integrative experience units growing out of the children’s ex- 
periences in their own environment. Subject-matter units are 
organized around topics, major principles, generalizations, and 
aspects of the environment (such as water, air, and climate). 
Activity units are based on the children’s dominant interests and 
purposes. This is also true of the integrative experience units 
which are aimed particularly at effecting changes and adjust- 
ments in personal and group behavior. In the so-called core 
curriculum, the basic areas of living usually become nuclei for 
the integration of the school activities. 

The most valuable units for use in special classes for deficients 
are project and experience units oriented around vital areas of 
daily living, and social studies cores aimed at developing practical 
personal and socio-occupational skills, An almost illimitable range 
of learning units is appropriate for use in these classes; these 
units permit extensive integration or correlation of different 
kinds of literary subject matter, one with another, and with a 
great variety of handicraft work, and, at least in some phases 
of a unit, they also permit of active participation by pupils who 
vary widely in ability. The following are some of the units that 
have been successfully employed in classes: the construction of 
a playhouse,? a home, a store, a schoolhouse, a cotton plantation, 
a village," a dairy, a stock pavilion, a farm, a poultry house, 
kennels, hutches; illustrated booklets;** the study of systems of 
transportation (land, air, and water) and communication (pony 
express, mail, telephone, telegraph, television, and radio); the 
study of home life, community life, city life, country life, the 

10For a list of activities correlated around such a core, see Wallin, 

o Education of Handicapped Children, pp. 208 f. 


11 Ibid., pp. 205 ff. 
12 Ibid., pp. 204 f. i 
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post office, the city hall, the department of health, the police and 
fire departments, railway and bus stations, factories and stores; 
the study of food, health, hygiene, clothing, cotton, wool, nylon, 
shelter, lighting and heating; child care, homecraft, household 
mechanics, balanced menus, the preparation and serving of 
foods; and shop activities of many kinds. 

The units chosen should be suitable for the stage of mental, 
social, and physical development of the participants. They should 
permit wide participation by the members of the group; further 
the development of desirable social appreciations, attitudes, skills, 
and habits of behavior; develop practical and useful information 
and skills; make practical use of all the tool subjects; provide 
Opportunities for individual planning, decision making, and 
assumption of responsibility; and make for personal and social 
development and adjustment. Units of varying lengths should be 
used. Some units might last only a month or two, whereas others 
might be continued for several years to develop continuity of 
thought and pertinacity of application. But there must be con- 
stant advance in these long-term units, 

The following are the successive stages in a transportation unit 
which ran six years in a special class in the Williams School in 
Wilmington, Delaware, and which involved much construction 
activity and art work, particularly the drawing of ships and 
airplanes: 


1934. Development of ships as a means of travel, 

1935. Development of railroads. 

1986. Pioneer methods of travel, the Conestoga train, the Forty- 
niners. 

1937, Settlement of the West, life of the Indians, study of animals. 

1938. Communication via transportation. Message carriers, runners, 
signaling, telephoning, telegraphing, sending cablegrams; 
transportation of mail by pony express, trains, motor trucks, 
steamships, airplanes, and Zeppelins. 

1989. Résumé of Transportation Unit, with the children permitted « 
to select their large interests in the unit. 
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1. Colonial Life. 
j 2. Pioneer Days. 
Í 3. Study of Indian Life. 
f 4. Modern Means of Travel. 
i The following is a synopsis of the successive steps in a home 
] unit which continued in the Elbert School in Wilmington over 
2 a period of nine years and which involved the construction of a 
regular-sized building whose functions were modified from year 
to year. 
1933. Building of house and painting by larger boys, completed at 


end of year. Sandpapering, sawing short lengths and painting 
by younger boys. Girls studied safe and sanitary home fur- 


7 nishings. 
’ 1934. Furnishing house. Visits to furniture store. Building over- 
p stuffed suite, chairs, table, bookcases, magazine rack, foot- 


stool, fireplace, clay candlesticks for fireplace; making throw 

A rugs. Making and framing pictures. Girls made pictures, 

` doilies, and curtains, and covered the furniture. Completely 

furnished at end of year, Used house for luncheons and 
parties; one big party was held for the entire school, at which 
was served ice cream made by the girls, who also made 

i napkins and table decorations (valuable for teaching good 

k housekeeping to entire school). 

1935. Emphasis on mental and physical health: proper food, rest, 
relaxation, sanitary home equipment and ventilation. 

1936. Unit on infant care as outgrowth of above. Also different types 
of homes, principally Indian homes. Made a large wigwam, 
scenery, and accessories for a “culminating” play in the audi- 
torium. In the fall, transformed into store; building shelves, 
counters, and icebox; making fruits and vegetables out of 
clay; bringing in circulars and comparing store prices (for 
reading material); circulars sent to each room announcing sale 
of candy bought at wholesale; buying and selling for concrete 
arithmetic experience. 

1937, Feb. Study of relationship of home life to “Our City”: indus- 

, business, and government. 

1937, Sept. Community unit, outgrowth of Our City (study of the 

library, post office, city hall, and DuPont Building). 


f 
p 
h 
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1938. Household repair unit. Repaired furniture, old books, shoes, 
clothing, curtains; darned holes in sweaters and stockings; and 
sewed on buttons. Dyed curtains, etc. 


1989, Feb. Repairing, refurnishing, and transforming living room — 


into dining room, Boys made cupboard, dining table, serving 
table, and buffet. Girls made table cloth, napkins, and doilies. 
Setting table, cooking, and serving; birthday parties held. 

1939, Sept. Repainting inside and outside. Made window boxes, 
picket fence, a rose arbor, and bird bath. 

1940, Feb. Flower planting, lawn making, the place of machinery 
in the home (sewing machine, washing machine, etc.). 

1940, Sept., to Feb., 1941 A Pilgrim unit. Comparison of how other 
people live (the English, Dutch, Indians, and early Ameri- 
cans) with how we live. 

1941, Feb. to June A safety unit. Recognition of situations involving 
hazards; development of necessary habits, skills, and attitudes 
in relation to home safety; putting away toys to prevent acci- 
dents; keeping matches and other harmful items away from 
small children; teaching how to use antiseptics as a pre- 
cautionary measure, etc, 


Many other activities, both formal and informal, were of course 
_ carried on during these years. 

Further suggestions for units are given in the chapters on the 
curriculum, 

Asa teaching method, projects and integrated experience units 
have the following distinctive values: 

1. Instruction presented in the form of projects and activity 
units is vitally or dynamically motivated, provided it meets the 
child’s felt needs, It arouses a high degree of sustained interest 
and willing codperative learning for at least five reasons: 

a. Because it offers the child diversified activities which pro- 
vide avenues for the relief of pent-up energies, 

b. Because he is dealing with concrete, tangible materials that 
he is able to manipulate. 

c. Because the activity is purposive and he is able to realize 
this. He knows what he is about and what he wants to ac- 
complish. 


Concrete developmental activities in a kindergarten class in the Southbury 


Training School in Connecticut. 


ren in an advanced ungraded 


al c nstructing a playhouse for kindergarten child 
ass in the Ward School in Chicago. Such activities develop useful skills and 


d pupils in the school. 


enhance the prestige of the mentally handicappe 


Combination ramp and 
staircase made for the 
nursery school by a 19-year- 
old boy of low T.Q. (46-55, 
Binet) and low academic 
status (about second grade), 
but with distinct ability in 
carpentry. He served as as- 
sistant to the manual train- 
ing instructor in the North- 
ern Wisconsin Training 
School. 


Operating the sander in the sho 


p room of 


ware special district with an enrollment of 
both this room and the academic room, which is connected. 


the special education suite in a Dela- 
800 children. The teacher supervises 


Canning and preserving d n the homemaking department of the Krug 
Special School in St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Using scales in the special class in the Lyster School in Detroit. 
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The opportunity to bake and sample the cake serves as a powerful incentive in 
acquiring home-service skills at The Training School in Vineland, New Jersey. 


Beautician training in fhe 
Krug Special School in St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 
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d. Because he is able to check on his own progress. If he has 
not acquired enough skill to hit the nail on the head or join the 
boards, he becomes aware of it at once. 

e. Because he learns to know things in their relationships. 
Things are what they are by virtue of their relationships. Thus 
knowledge begins to take on meaning and the child begins to 
realize that reading, spelling, arithmetic, and manipulative skills 
are useful tools. 

2. Activity units provide abundant opportunities for vitalized 
practice because the same elementary processes are used in many 
activities and in phases of the same project. 

3. The integrated activity approach makes for social participa- 
tion (a child is basically a social creature, not an isolationist), 
for an understanding of problems in human relations, for co- 
operative learning, for personal and social growth, and for whole- 
some personality development and integration. This type of “life 
adjustment education” should make for maximum occupational 
and social efficiency. It should conduce toward the development 
of a healthy emotional climate in the classroom. The freer 
procedures adjusted to individual needs should foster the de- 
velopment of initiative and resourcefulness, and of feelings of 
contentment, security, and acceptance. 

However, there are possible limitations to the method. Thus 
Duncan regards the “subject-matter” approach as superior to the 
project method provided the former is based on concrete, real- 
life experiences and involves self-activity. He considers it difficult 
to plan projects that “enable all the children in a class to work 
at their highest possible intellectual level. Much of the work is 
apt to be repetitive and much may be merely of manipulative 
type calling for little or no intellectual effort.” The exercises often 
have “an artificial and unreal connection with the project,” and 
projects may “lack continuity.” ** 

° There are both good and bad projects—projects that embody 


18 Duncan, op. cit., p. 80. ° 
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constant advance, explore new relationships, and effect ever 
larger integrations, and projects that go round and round in 
circles, often in a treadmill of routinized exercises. If the choice 
of units is left wholly to the pupils, many gaps in their knowledge 
will doubtless exist at the end of the year. The effective use of 
units requires skillful planning and supervision by the teacher. 
Otherwise, the child’s knowledge may lack continuity, complete- 
ness, and organization and the projects will tend to run to seed. 
The main but not the sole emphasis in special classes should be 
on unit and project procedures, but these procedures should be 
liberally supplemented by the time-tested, more formal and 
systematic instructional procedures. There are virtues and draw- 
backs to every technique; we should exploit the good and mini- 
mize the weaknesses in each one. 

The use of units in special classes was studied by the 1948 
survey. About two-thirds of the schools reporting used a combina- 
tion of the traditional and the unit methods of instruction; the 
others used either the traditional academic program adapted to 
the child’s level, or unit activities or projects. The units most 
frequently used were built around classroom experiences, the 
children’s out-of-school experiences, manual arts activities, and 
social studies. Twenty-four different traditional procedures were 
mentioned, the most frequently reported being drill in arithmetic 
and reading fundamentals, use of flash cards and reading work- 


books, repetition of facts in teaching language arts and arithmetic, 
and phonics. 


EFFECTIVE LESSON PLANNING. It is doubtful that worth-while 
work can be accomplished in any field of endeavor—whether 
building a bridge, conducting a political campaign, or making 
a world tour—without definite planning. We cannot go to New 
York from London without a definitely charted course; without a 
compass the pilot might land in Timbuktu. We must have a 
definite blueprint or mental plan before we can build a chicken 
coop or a dog house; merely nailing slats together would result 
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in a conglomerate contraption of slats. The intelligent person 
plans for the future, the shiftless or stupid waits for opportunity 
to knock. 

Successful teaching also requires definite preparation and plan- 
ning, Unless a teacher has a plan to guide the work, teaching 
will tend to become a matter of caprice or chance, an aimless 
floundering around without a rudder in an uncharted sea, Im- 
provised, opportunistic teaching will result in confused, chaotic, 
muddled thinking and performance. The need for preparation 
and planning is just as great for the special-class teacher—perhaps 
even greater—as for the regular-class teacher, because the cur- 
riculum of the special class frequently is mapped out only in 
general terms; the teacher is expected to modify and adjust it 
to the needs of the different pupils, not only when they enter 
the class but from time to time as the need becomes apparent. 
The special-class teacher should not beguile herself into the smug _ 
delusion that no lesson planning is needed in her class because 
of her manifest superiority in intelligence, knowledge, and insight 
as compared to the simple minds under her care. As was sai 
earlier, these children have sometimes raised problems which, for 
all their vaunted insight and ingenuity, the experts in psychology, 
psychopathology, and education have not been able to solve. 

Preparation and planning are needed in every phase of the 
program—the routine classroom organization, the time schedule, 
the intermissions, the seating of the pupils, the distribution of 
supplies, the selection of the lessons and units, advance prepara- 
tion so that equipment and supplies will be on hand and every- 
thing in readiness for the units, and curriculum construction in 
all its details, including opening exercises, general assemblies, 
and special programs. Nothing should be left to accident. Open- 
ing exercises or assemblies planned on the inspiration of the 
moment—as is the case all too frequently—tend to become insipid 
because of their monotony, and lacking in progression or con- 


tinuity, in appropriateness for the occasion, ,and in the realization 
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of the definite objectives that should be achieved during the 
assembly period. But if the teacher cannot trust to luck, inspira- 
tion, or “hunches” in conducting opening exercises, she can do 
so even less in storytelling (unless she is a wizard in this, like the 
late Edward R. Johnstone), reading, arithmetic, craft work, 
projects, and units. The work of the teacher who relies on “native 
wit,” mere inspiration, general resourcefulness, or bluff and 
pretense will be lacking in definite objective, in continuity, and 
in orderly progress and will not be effectively put across to the 
pupils. 

Traditionally, lesson planning is concerned with stating the 
aims or objectives of a lesson, unit, or series of lessons; the 
methods or procedures for teaching the subject matter in the light 
of the accepted objectives; the adjustments needed to present the 
lesson effectively to the class; the skillful use of materials and de- 
vices; and the connection between a given lesson and earlier and 
subsequent lessons, 

The teacher can obtain a fairly accurate picture of the problem 
by asking herself a series of pointed questions, such as: What do 
I want to accomplish in this particular lesson or unit? In this 
series of units? What information or knowledge should the child 
acquire? What understandings? What skills? What habits? What 
attitudes? What appreciations? What social and emotional ad- 
justments? What kind of exercise is this to be? A habit-forming 
exercise? A review? A readiness exercise? An informational 
talk? A pep talk? An appreciation lesson? A lesson in human re- 
lations? A well-rounded, diversified unit designed to achieve 
many educational and social objectives? A culminating activity? 

Statements of the purposes of individual lessons are often too 
general or too vague. They need to be put in more specific terms. 
For example: To say that the aim of a lesson is to teach the use 
of punctuation marks is too general. One aim might be to teach 
the specific uses of the comma; another, of the period, etc. An- 
other vital problem concerning aims is the difference between the 
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teacher's purpose and the pupil's. The pupil may not understand 
the teacher’s purpose in the lesson, and the teacher may not un- 
derstand the pupil's purpose. It is snot enough that the pupil 
should understand the teacher's aims; he must be motivated by 
definite purposes of his own. To be effective, his own motiva- 
tions must spring from felt needs. The teacher's job, therefore, 
is to find out what the pupil’s needs are and to create situations 
that will bring them out and give them opportunities to flourish. 
She will have to ask herself: What are the particular needs of 
each child in the light of his own problems? How can I discover 
the problems? What observations must I make? What questions 
must I ask? How can I lead him to reveal his problems? 

With respect to methodology, the teacher should ask herself: 
How shall I develop this subject matter or this unit? How shall I 
introduce it? How shall I set the stage? What approach will de- 
velop the needed “apperceptive bases” (learning readiness) and 
interest? What steps shall I follow? What devices shall I use? 
What materials and equipment will I need? What books for the 
pupils? For myself? How do I obtain them? When will they be 
needed? How can I obtain pupil participation, pupil suggestions? 
What variations may I have to make in the light of the pupils’ 
suggestions? How am I going to present the lesson to the group 
I have this year? How does this group differ from the one last 
year? What modifications will be needed in my earlier plans? 

The beginning teacher should prepare detailed lesson plans 
and submit them to her superior for approval. A mere outline 
will suffice for the experienced teacher. 


The lesson plan should serve to prevent rambling, unnecessary 


digression, memory lapses, omission of essential elements, and 
the presentation. It should 


incoherence or disorganization in 
serve to keep the work moving relentlessly toward definite goals, 


„in spite of interruptions or digressions. But it should not be al- 
lowed to shackle necessary adjustments, nor should it be a strait 


jacket, or a rigid track from which there can be no deviation even 
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for justifiable reasons. The teacher of a special class must always 
modify procedures to some extent to meet the growing needs of 
the group. She must not become slavishly dependent on her les- 
son plans, but must vary the pace and techniques in line with 
the questions and reactions of the class. She must allow oppor- 
tunities for the queries, initiative, and contributions of her pupils, 
but she must not lose sight of the goal ideas. A lesson plan that 
corrects wandering, loose organization, and confusion, is a useful 
plan. 

There are some who maintain that lesson planning is incom- 
patible with the concept of the activity unit because in unit 
work there is little insistence on logical procedure, much oppor- 
tunity being given the pupils to select the units and plan the 
details. Granted; but without some planning and direction by the 
teacher there is grave danger that systematic progress will not 
be made, but that the work will proceed haphazardly or accord- 
ing to the vagaries of a dominant member of the class. Without 
proper control, the instruction may become merely a series of in- 
dependent, disconnected lessons which reflect only the momen- 
tary whims of the pupils. 

Many plans are used in constructing units. The following sug- 
gestions to teachers for drawing up outlines of integrated activity 
Or experience units and projects may be found helpful. 


I. Title of project or unit, 


Il. Setting in which the project developed; interests and circum- 
stances which gave use to it; review of familiar facts to produce 
readiness for the assimilation of the new material. 

IIL. Specific objectives and outcomes to be reached. 
1. Information and understandings. 
2. Automatic responses (habits and skills). 
8. Attitudes. 
4. Appreciations, 


5. Leads to other units or projects. f 


Outcomes of practical social, economic, and vocational signifi- 
cance should be emphasized throughout. 


a 
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F 
"IV, Plans that are required in carrying out the project. 
j 1. Methods, devices, and progression of steps. 

2. Branches or activities correlated. 

8. Materials used. 

a. Environmental (people, animals, and things; natural, 
social, and industrial phenomena; homes, churches, stores, 
factories, libraries, machinery, manufacturing, farming, 
food, woods, rivers, utilities, fire and police departments, 
governments, sanitation, etc.). j 

b. Constructional (paper, crayolas, wood, reed, metal, clay, 
cloth, pictures, etc.). 

c. Printed (books, magazines, papers, pamphlets, maps, 
etc.). 

4. Activities (observation, manipulation, construction, experi- 
mentation, dramatizations, talks, entertainments, music, field 
trips, gardening, physical and health activities, games for 
sensorimotor and intellectual training, cooking, reading, 
spelling, writing, drawing, etc.). 


V. Summary of important learnings; reorganization and integration 
of learnings; culminating activities; dramatizations. 

VI. Evaluation in terms of above outcomes. This can be made only 
after the project has been partly or wholly finished. 


SUPERVISION OF SEAT WORK. Seat work or “busy work,” espe- 
cially in classes that adhere to conventional or traditional instruc- 
tional procedures, must be constantly planned and supervised by 
the teacher so that the child will be kept regularly and profitably 
occupied with activities that are genuinely educative, develop- 
mental, and therapeutic, instead of frittering his time away in 
inattentive, mechanical repetition of the same exercises day after 
day. There is little point in having a child spend time matching 
colors or letters, stringing beads, arranging splints or pegs in 
patterns—things that he can do perfectly well, which set no 
problems, excite no interest, and develop no new skills or knowl- 
“edge or understandings. Children rapidly tire of the listless repe- 
tition of familiar processes and so they tend to spend their time 
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dillydallying, daydreaming, aimlessly watching the other pupils, 
staring at visitors, or concocting mischief. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the amount of fruitless effort and of wasted time 
and energy, or the habits of indolence and “woolgathering” that 
are contracted during unsupervised seat work while the teacher 
is conducting recitations or is occupied with other pupils. The 
writer once saw a low-grade child who was “working away” 
(mechanically weaving) on the same basket in June that he 
started on in October. 

This emphasis on supervision of seat work contrasts with the 
modern emphasis on pupil initiative and freedom which may 
have resulted in part as the inevitable reaction against the exces- 
sive restriction and regimentation that followed the overempha- 
sis on the behaviorist’s dogma of learning by rigid conditioning— 
the method followed in totalitarian systems. The tendency now 
is to deprecate too much direction and regimentation of the 
pupils work and work habits, Instead the accent is on providing 
a permissive environment and freedom of action as an essential 
for developing resourcefulness, initiative, and resiliency. This 
may be a good policy for normal and bright children, although 
many of even these pupils need supervision to prevent misdirec- 
tion or dissipation of energy. With the mentally handicapped, 
this ideal should be sought as far as possible but the pitfalls 
should be avoided. Such children need considerable stimulation 
and supervision in order to elicit effective application and insure 
proper growth and development. 

The problem of preventing pupils, during the long hours of 
seat work, from idling away their own time and that of other 
pupils and of directing their efforts into channels that will prove 
genuinely educative is not easy for the teacher. The best thing 
is to provide diversified activity programs that will keep them 
busy on some phase of the project, whether on preparation or 
completion or application. In the case of the lower-grade pupils» 
one expedient is to train children from among the older, brighter 
pupils to act as monitors of their seat work. 


ə 
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There is no more important problem in the special class—or in 
any class—than so to arrange the day’s activities that every child 
will be kept fruitfully occupied. This cannot be achieved without 
constant watchfulness on the part of the teacher. The teacher 
who succeeds in this task is worthy of all commendation. 

The most important element of success in special-class work— 
a resourceful, dynamic teacher—will be discussed in the next 
chapter. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The success of the special class is intimately dependent on 
effective teaching techniques and devices. 

2. The teaching methods and procedures emphasized and de- 
scribed in this chapter include (a) freedom of the teacher to 
plan the details of the program; (b) individualization and adap- 
tation of instruction to meet individual needs; (c) effective 
grouping of pupils for social participation and growth and effi- 
cient instruction; (d) development, as a first step, of leaming 
readiness through appropriate first-hand experiences; (e) the 
known and familiar used as starting points; (£) use of concrete, 
objective activity procedures; (g) development of concepts 
based on a rich background of appropriate experiences; (h) 
movement from the simple to the complex, especially with the 
young and the gravely deficient; (i) development of latent capa- 
cities for independent solution of problems; (j) use of vitalized 
repetition and reviews; (k) planned, orderly, purposeful prog- 
ress in all phases of the curriculum, especially in the literary 
skills; (1) use of native drives and acquired interests and pur- 
poses to achieve educational objectives; (m) use of dynamically 
motivated: experience and activity units and projects and of the 
integrated activity curriculum that are centered around vital 
areas of living and social cores and afford abundant opportu- 
nities for social participation and practice in acquiring literary, 
social, and manipulative skills; (n) effective Jesson planning by 
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the teacher; (o) intelligent planning and unremitting supervision 
of seat work. 
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Qualifications of 
the Special-Class Ti vacher! 


“As is the teacher,” so goes the old saw, “so is the school.” If 
the choice were between a poor teacher and superior equipment 
and poor equipment and a capable teacher, there would be no 
difficulty in reaching a decision. An energetic, resourceful, ver- 
satile teacher will find some means of presenting the program 
even if the equipment and external conditions are extremely in- 
ferior, whereas an indifferent, incompetent, egocentric teacher 
will allow the best equipment to stand unused, bungle the job, 
arouse parental hostility to the class, and eventually cause’ it to 
fail. The success or failure of the teacher depends on her person- 
ality assets and deficits—her mental and physical normality or 
health—and on her instructional competency. 


PERSONALITY EQUIPMENT OF THE TEACHER 


From the standpoint of ultimate objectives, which must be 
couched in terms of mental, physical, and social health, the high- 
est function of the teacher is to develop wholesome, harmonious, 
integrated, codperative, and forceful personalities. Because of 

1 Information regarding specific requirements in the various states can be“ 


obtained by. writing the state superintendents of public instruction or the 
state directors of special education. 
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her position of authority, she exerts an irresistible, pervasive in- 
fluence that vitally affects every phase of the interpersonal rela- 
tionships of the classroom. The emotional climate of the 
classroom, which determines whether the pupils can work con- 
tentedly and productively, free from irritating tensions and vexa- 
tious worries, is primarily dependent on the teacher's disposition, 
attitudes, and behavior characteristics. The subtle, irradiating in- 
fluence of her personality make-up, her basic life philosophy, 
her prejudices, her emotional poise, her emotional fixations or 
frustrations, and her mental health are inevitably reflected in the 
pupil’s attitudes or reaction patterns. Emotionally stable teachers 
tend to generate emotional stability in their pupils, whereas mal- 
adjusted teachers often create mental maladjustments in theirs. 
Worried, apprehensive, insecure, confused teachers tend to foster 
tintid, perplexed, insecure children, Unanimated, uninspired 
teachers produce listless, uninterested learners. Domineering 
teachers may stifle initiative and spontaneity or incite resentment 
and resistance, sometimes overt rebellion or behavior disorders, 
as defensive overcompensations in the children. “On the other 
hand, free, uninhibited teachers tend to beget free, uninhibited, 
responsive learners. Considerate, cooperative teachers beget po- 
lite, respectful, and codperative juvenile citizens. Calmness, poise, 
self-control, confidence, cheerfulness, optimism, industry, enthu- 


siasm, candor, sincerity, fair-mindedness, and friendliness in the 
2 


teacher tend to elicit similar reaction patterns in her charges.” 
The tradition of the austere, unfriendly teacher who disciplines 
children by fear rather than by friendship is still found in isolated 
places. 
Mentally maladjusted, highly neurotic, or mentally ill teachers 
are definite mental health hazards to the children and should be 


screened out, so far as possible, before they enter teacher-train- 


2J, E. Wallace Wallin, Personality Maladjustments and Mental Hygiené, 
McGraw-Hill, 2nd ed., 1949, p. 99. For a discussion of the problems create 
by the personality characteristics of the teachers, and references on the topic, 
see ibid., pp. 97-106, 151, 161-169, 256 f., 386. 
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ing institutions. The ratio of such persons is probably no higher 
in the teaching profession than in any other one. Nevertheless, 
many studies based on personality tests and other tests indicate 
that a considerable proportion of teachers, perhaps as many as 
one-fourth, are definitely maladjusted. Over 4 percent of the 
teachers in the nation’s largest city were diagnosed as “definitely 
mental cases” some years ago. 

All children, whether normal or abnormal, are entitled to have 
a teacher who is mentally and physically healthy, emotionally 
mature and stable, tactful, friendly, fair-minded, sincere, ener- 
getic, self-sacrificing, and vitally interested in children, and who 
is free from ill humor, anxieties, frustrations, fussiness, neurotic 
instabilities, psychopathic disorders (phobias, obsessions, com- 
pulsions), and compensatory arrogance and egocentricity. It is 
freely conceded that no one is perfectly balanced in his psy¢hic 
structuralization. The problem is to obtain teachers who have a 
minimum of internal disharmony and social maladjustments. A 
physical defect, such as a limp, a deformity, or a slight sensory 
» impairment, need not constitute a bar to success in many teach- 
ing positions, provided it has not produced crippling personality 
disorders in the teacher. 


Maladjustments Among Special-Class Teachers 


Whether there are more maladjusted teachers of classes for the 
mentally handicapped than of other classes cannot be stated 
definitely because of the lack of factual data. The large majority 
of the several hundred such teachers formerly under the writer's 
supervision were efficient and well-adjusted or'with time became 
so. But there were glaring exceptions. For example, Teacher A 
was transferred to a special class from the grades because, ac- 
cording to the principal, he “couldn’t have that kind of a teacher 
in a first grade.” She was a mild paranoiac subject to delusions of 
persecution. Teacher B, a negative, colorless personality and a ° 


8 Ibid., p. 98. 
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mediocre teacher, especially in the academic areas, was trans- 
ferred to another special class by another principal because she 
exerted “a very bad influence on the normal children in a pri- 
mary grade.” Both of these principals created the special classes 
to take care of maladjusted teachers whom they did not want to 
dismiss. Both of them ran the special classes into the ground, 
because the parents objected to having their children remain 
under such teachers for several years. The classes were never 
restored. In spite of their deficiencies, both teachers were re- 
assigned to the regular grades and were retained on the payroll. 
(The psychotic gradually became worse and soon had to retire. ) 

It is well known that some school administrators “do not have 
any stomach” for ousting incompetent or maladjusted teachers. 
It is equally well known that the maladjustments are not limited 
to the ranks of classroom teachers. Moreover, in some cases the 
maladjustments do not become clearly apparent until the persons 
afflicted are advanced to positions of authority; here they may 
become victims of an authoritarian complex and overcompensate 
for felt inferiorities and frustrations by demanding absolute 
obedience from their subordinates and subjecting them to a 
variety of indignities if- they do not become servilely obeisant. 
This was the case with C, an excessively egotistical, jealous, neu- 
rotic examiner who was subject to psychopathic outbursts of 
temper. She soon drove two excellent teachers out of their work 
by her brutal attacks and would have ruined the mental health 
of another, who was far more stable and competent, had she not 
been threatened with a court injunction. In spite of her record, 
this maladjusted and unscrupulous person continues to draw 
compensation from the public till. ; 

The moral to be drawn from these illustrations of personality 
disorders in the teaching profession (and many more instances 
could be cited, some involving also a lack of ethical standards 
s and a sense of loyalty) * is twofold. First, students suffering from 


‘See ibid, pp. 97-108, 197, 386; also J. E. Wallace Wallin, Minor 
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obyious personality disorders should be kept out of schools of 
education by careful selective screening, This is far easier than 
putting them out once they have entered the profession. Second, 
special classes and special education departments must not be 
made a dumping ground for teachers who are known to be men- 
tally maladjusted or unsound and who have proved to be fail- 
ures in the grades, or for maladjusted persons from other 
branches of the public service. The intricate problems presented 
by the mentally handicapped require the best, not the poorest, 
teachers. 

To repeat, high-strung, unstable, maladjusted teachers are a 
poor antidote for neurotic, unstable children. Moreover, high in- 
telligence is no corrective for grave ethical defects or person- 
ality deficiencies. All too often it merely provides the ingenuity 
with which to devise clever or cruel measures for avenging 
fancied slights. 
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Personality Characteristics Needed by Special-Class Teachers 


Among the personality traits that are particularly desirable in 
teachers of the mentally deficient and the slow learners are the 
following: 


Genuine interest in and sym- 
pathy for children 

Patience and perseverance 

Optimism, companionableness, 
tact 

Self-control 

Emotional and nervous 
stability 

Emotional maturity 

Adaptability, plasticity, re- 


sourcefulness 


Imaginative insight 

Scholarship 

Understanding of interpersonal 
relationships 

Loyalty—to lofty personal 
ideals, to the highest ideals 
of the profession, and to co- 
workers, pupils, and superior 
officers (unless they forfeit 
the right to it). 


Mental Maladjustments in Normal People, Duke University Press, 1935, 


pp. 214-229, 
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The teacher should, withal, have a sense of humor, for it is 
one of the best forms of mental medicine. She must above all be 
psychologically- and clinically-minded so that her adjustments 
will fit individual needs. A few comments will be made on some 
of these attributes. 

The need for patience, buoyancy, optimism, and human sym- 
pathy is obvious. An impatient teacher is likely to chafe under 
the slow, laborious progress of pupils who cannot attain the 
normal rate of progress no matter how hard they try. In con- 
sequence, she may become rigorous, peevish, nagging, or cen- 
sorious. But the special-class teacher has to exercise patience. She 
must be able to keep a “firm hand on the throttle.” Frequently 
she has to be satisfied with small returns on her day-by-day in- 
vestment of time and energy. She must be able to encourage by 
her voice and demeanor even when the pace is slow and the 
going rough. She must be able to derive joy and inspiration from 
small accomplishments and meager promises of success. She must 
be able to meet defeat and disappointment with composure, with 
a disarming smile, and with a resolve to return to the task with 
renewed vigor and determination. A sunny disposition and an 
ability to see the humor in a situation will enable her to laugh 
away the disappointments. Comical incidents occur almost every 
day in a special class. A winning, radiant smile will prove to bea 
veritable open sesame to the child’s mind, will dissolve the in- 
difference and remove the animosity and hostility. The contagion 
of a smile is irresistible to children and even to adults. Certainly 
these children, who may have become diffident, discouraged, 
cynical, or pessimistic because of past failures in school or be- 
cause they have been neglected, discriminated against, or even 
abused at home, deserve a bright, cheerful teacher who can be a 
good parent surrogate and sympathize with them and bring them 
out of their slough of despond. They are entitled to a little sun- 

© shine in their lives brought by the mellowing influence of a 
friendly, understanding teacher. 
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It is easy to love children who are beautiful and lovable, but 
it may be more difficult to sympathize with those who, because 
of their defects, may not be distinguished for beauty or amiabil- 
ity. Naturally, a teacher may feel under compulsion to sym- 
pathize with her pupils. But sheer desire or resolve is not 
sufficient for intelligent sympathy. She needs imaginative in- 
sight and an understanding of conditions. To appreciate the 
children’s plight, she must be able, imaginatively, to exchange 
places with them. To do this she must have a background of in- 
formation regarding each child. This should include, as a mini- 
mum, knowledge of his present and past physical condition and 
his present mental status, and of the significant facts in his per- 
sonal and family history. Her attitude toward a child will be 
quite different when she learns that he is retarded 40 percent in 
intellectual development, or is a victim of serious diplopia or 
serious malnutrition, or of feelings of insecurity because of neg- 
lect, rejection, or abuse at home. Such information will temper 
her judgment and modify her methods and expectations, If she 
discovers that a child is genuinely mentally deficient—say a 
Binet I.Q. of 50—she will change her requirements accordingly. 
Moreover, this knowledge will enable her to explain to a queru- 
lous parent why a child is not making greater progress. The psy- 
chological findings will be accepted more readily by the parent 
if they are supplied by an independent, disinterested person, 
such as a competent psychoeducational examiner (see pages 102 
ff.) than if they are furnished by the teacher, the correctness of 
whose findings may be questioned by the parent. 


Home Contacts of the Teacher 


Whether or not the developmental data have been supplied by 
a school nurse or a school or psychiatric social worker, the 
special-class teacher should visit the children’s homes for the 
purpose of obtaining additional information, giving aid and. 
counsel, and establishing beneficial social relations (see pages 
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94 £). Through such visits she can obtain valuable information 
regarding his present out-of-school life, his home life, his parents 
and siblings, the emotional climate of the home, the physical 
condition of the home from the standpoint of health and sanita- 
tion, the physical care and control he is getting, the way he 
spends his leisure time at home and in the neighborhood, the par- 
ticular problems that confuse and perplex the parents, and the 
like. During such visits the teacher may find opportunity to offer 
tactful suggestions regarding the home supervision the child 
needs and the care and supervision he is likely to need after he 
leaves school. 

Regarding home contacts two suggestions are pertinent. First, 
the teacher must exercise great tact so as not to arouse unneces- 
sary parental distrust or hostility. Instead of asking pointed ques- 
tions which may cause embarrassment or resentment, she should 
be on the alert, use her eyes and ears, encourage the parent or 
other person to talk freely so that the desired information will be 
brought out naturally in a friendly conversation. As an inter- 
viewer, the teacher must practice the art of social diplomacy. 

Second, all information thus obtained—in fact, all the informa- 
tion received from the examining pbureau—should be regarded as 
completely confidential. It should not be bandied about. A parent 
of a child in a Delaware school sent a vigorous protest to a higher 
state official because a teacher had incautiously referred to her 
child as an imbecile. The remark was passed on from one teacher 
to another until it finally reached the parent. The first teacher 
was merely quoting from a report sent out from a clinic. Of 
course, such obnoxious terms should not be used in reports sent 
to the schools, although technical terms may be perfectly prop- 
erly employed in reports to court officials. A teacher has no more 


right to reveal information obtained from a parent or a clinic re- 


garding a mentally handicapped child than a physician has to 
information given him by 


“reveal privileged information, that is, 
the patient “which was necessary to enable him to prescribe or 
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act for the patient.” Such a violation of the physician’s ethical 
code constitutes an indictable offense. 


Healthy vs. Morbid Sympathy 


Although a sympathetic attitude on the part of the teacher is 
important, it is also important for her to guard against a tendency 
to become morbidly sympathetic. If she permits herself to brood 
over the children’s misfortunes, her sympathy may become path- 
ological and lead to morbid introversion, dejection, and inaction. 
There is no place in the special class for that kind of sympathy, 
or for mere sentimentalism. The teacher needs the kind of sane, 
balanced, robust sympathy that will stimulate her to exert her 
best efforts in mitigating or overcoming the handicaps of her un- 
derprivileged pupils. The danger of sentimental rather than un- 
derstanding sympathy is largely limited to the beginning teacher; 
the experienced teacher gradually becomes emotionally and in- 
tellectually adjusted to her problems. 


Ability to Individualize Classroom Procedures 


Because of what has already been said, it is not necessary to 
belabor the point that the special-class teacher must be able 
skillfully to individualize instruction and adapt the classroom 
procedures to the needs of each pupil. But this goal cannot be 
attained unless she has enough knowledge and insight so that 
she can grasp the essentials of the diagnoses submitted when 
cases are admitted, unless she is psychologically-minded, and un- 
less she is thoroughly imbued with the clinical attitude so that 
she can intelligently observe, analyze, and interpret the reaction 
patterns of all her pupils. To be able to “psychologize” her pupils 
and study them clinically, the teacher requires more than a 
knowledge of abstract psychological principles or educational 
methodology, or a natural aptitude for interpreting and compre- 
hending human relations, however valuable the latter may be. 
Regardless of whether there are born psychologists who have an 


oy 
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intuitive knowledge of human nature, the vast majority of 
teachers must acquire psychological insight from actual contact 
with numerous types of defectives or mental deviates, from clini- 
cal training and experience, and from the study of clinical 
and abnormal psychology, psychopathology, and mental hy- 
giene. Essentially, the superior special-class teacher will be a 
clinical and diagnostic teacher. The education of the special- 
class teacher is discussed further later in the chapter. 


Flexibility and Resourcefulness 


The special-class teacher must be able to remain flexible and 
adaptable, and to avoid falling into a fixed routine of teaching 
or discipline and becoming overexacting, overformal, and un- 
yielding. This requires no elaboration because of the emphasis 
it has already received. It is amazingly easy to slide into a teach- 
ing rut or fall victim to the tendency to mechanize the processes 
of instruction, which is fatal to the doctrine of the “individual 
touch” and the process of individualization. The teacher who is 
interested in doing work of a nonroutine nature will derive great 
satisfaction from programs of individual instruction. 


Interest in Challenging Problems 


Obviously, the successful special-class teacher must be vitally 
interested in solving difficult and challenging problems, par- 
ticularly those posed by problem children. Her pupils are sent 
to her for the very reason that they create insuperable problems 
in the regular grades. The special-class teacher must enjoy 
wrestling with ever-new problems and working out new adjust- 
ments and solutions, instead of being dismayed by recurrent ob- 
stacles. She should have the spirit of the true investigator whose 
highest reward stems from the new facts he has discovered and 
the difficulties he has surmounted with the techniques he has 
devised. The special-class teacher must retain an open mind and 
an experimental attitude, and be eager to try new approaches 
when other methods have failed. s 
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Capacity for Planning 


The successful special-class teacher must have considerable 
ability in planning the details of the program for each child and 
for each group of children, for reasons that are perfectly obvious. 
Most special-class curricular bulletins or syllabuses are merely 
guides in outline form, It is left to the teacher to fill in the de- 
tails and to adjust the offerings from time to time to fit the vary- 
ing needs of the different groups. 


TECHNICAL PREPARATION OF THE SPECIAL-CLASS 
TEACHER 


When the auxiliary-class movement for the mentally handi- 
capped first appeared in Germany (a part-time class was estab- 
lished in Halle in 1859 and a full-time class in Dresden in 1867), 
the ablest teachers were selected from the grades, especially from 
the lower grades. Younger teachers were preferred because of the 
difficulty that older teachers experienced in adapting themselves 
to changed conditions. The teachers were allowed to visit special 
classes or residential schools already in existence so that they 
could become familiar with the methods in vogue. 

The same practice obtained to a large extent in the United 
States when the special-class movement began. Regular teachers 
selected because of their adaptability were allowed to visit state 
residential schools or special classes that had been organized in 
other places. They were sometimes given an opportunity to get 
experience as cadet teachers in the institutions. Sometimes in- 
stitutional teachers were given special-class appointments. How- 
ever, the need for special training was soon recognized, for it 
shortly became evident that mere adaptability, interest in the 
work, codperativeness, and success in teaching in the grades did 
not confer the technical competence needed to administer the 
varied special-class curriculum required for the seriously intel- 
lectually handicapped, 
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Among the first courses offered for teachers of the mentally 
handicapped were those in the summer school of the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1897; in Zurich, Switzerland, in 1899; in Jena, 
Germany, in 1904; in The Training School at Vineland in 1904 
(these courses were continued until 1932); and in the School of 
Pedagogy (now the School of Education) at New York Univer- 
sity in 1906. Around that same year, lectures on the education 
of subnormals were offered in the psychology course at the East 
Stroudsburg State Normal School (now State Teachers College) 
in Pennsylvania. After these beginnings, in rapid succession many 
institutions in all parts of the country announced limited offer- 
ings—only a few lectures in some cases—on the education of the 
mentally handicapped. Among these institutions were Cornell 
University, in 1908; College of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia University, in 1909; the University of Minnesota and of Kan- 
sas and the Worcester State Normal School, in 1910; the 
University of Michigan, Leland Stanford University, University 
of Southern California, Johns Hopkins University and Phipps 
Psychiatric Institute, and New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School, in 1911; the University of Pittsburgh, Yale University, 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, and Los Angeles State 
Normal School, in 1912; and the College of the City of New York, 
Teachers College of Columbia University, University of Indiana, 
University of Iowa, Colorado State Teachers College, University 
of Montana, and University of California, in 1913.° 


Surveys of Qualifications for Special-Class Teachers 

The first nation-wide survey of qualifications of teachers of 
classes for the “backward and feeble-minded” was made in 
October, 1913.¢ According to it, 75 percent of the 102 cities that 


5 For details regarding these pioneer establishments and the names of the 
original ree E rat E. Wallace Wallin, The Mental Health of the 


School Child, Yale University Press, 1914, pp- 27-54. 
6 Ibid., pp. 883-428; see especially pp. 401-402 and Table 5. 
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replied did not appoint teachers for the mentally retarded with- 
out “special preparation.” However, the amount of special prepa- 
ration required cannot be determined from the replies. In most 
cases it probably involved taking only a course or two or a six- 
weeks’ summer course. At that time New York City was probably 
the only city in the country that gave special eligibility examina- 
tions to all applicants for positions as teachers of such classes. 

Another investigation was made in 1929 (the results were not 
published until 1934); it was limited to the ten states that had 
inaugurated definite state-wide programs of special education at 
that time—California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin. From this study it appeared that all these states except 
California and Ohio, had established minimum certification re- 
quirements for teachers of classes for the mentally handicapped. 
The most striking finding of the investigation was the lack of 
uniformity in the requirements. For instance, Minnesota and Mis- 
souri, and probably Wisconsin, required prior experience in the 
regular grades; Connecticut and New Jersey, in the regular 
grades or in special classes; and New York, in special classes (ap- 
parently as an option). Pennsylvania allowed 8 credits for two 
years of experience in a special class. The number of required 
credits in special-education courses varied all the way from a 
minimum of 6 to a maximum of 20.7 

A few months after the completion of this investigation, the 
first committee on the training of teachers for special classes was 
appointed by a national organization, the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection. The variation in require- 
ments disclosed by this committee was even greater. It found that 
the specialized courses offered by colleges granting certificates 
to special-class teachers ranged in length from six weeks to about 

‘For details, see J. E. Wallace Wallin, State Provisions for Mentally 


Handicapped School Children in the Unit. saith weer 
Bulletin, April-June, 1934, Reb ce nited States, The Training Sc 
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a year. The committee recommended that teachers of the men- 
tally handicapped should pursue the “regular course for teachers 
of normal children, preferably in the elementary grades” and 
should have “at least 2 years of successful teaching experience 
with normal children”; when the teacher-training course is ex- 
tended to three or four years, a certain “minimum of teaching 
contact with normal children should be provided. . . - One year 
of specialized training (30 semester hours of credit)” should be 
required in all “fields in which a high degree of specialization 
is possible.” Detailed schedules of courses were suggested for 
teachers in seven different fields.* 

Seven or eight years after these two studies were made, an in- 
quiry was addressed to the state superintendents of public in- 
struction in all states east of the Mississippi River and also 
Louisiana, Minnesota, and Missouri, and to superintendents in 
the thirteen cities of the nation with a population of 500,000 or 
more. Replies were received from all the states except Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and Maryland, and from all the cities except 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Buffalo. 

This 1937 investigation revealed three significant facts: (1) 
eleven states did not require any special training for special- 
class teachers (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Maine, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia). (2) No modifications had been made 
in the requirements in the other states (or in the cities) since the 
publication of the White House Conference Report in 1931; 
there had been neither gains nor losses during this period of un- 

8 Charles M. Elliott, Stella V. Stillson, and J. E. Wallace Wallin, Train- 


ing of Teachers in Special Education, The Handicapped and the Gifted, 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1931, pp. 551-580. j 
These schedules were largely derived from schedules drawn up just 
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paralleled economic dislocation. (3) The lack of uniformity be- 
tween states and cities was as glaring as before.® 

Two years later, in 1939, the state requirements in special- 
education courses varied from an unspecified minimum (prob- 
ably none) to a maximum of 30 semester hours in the ten states 
circularized by the Office of Education (Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Washington ).*° 

In the 1948 investigation of certification requirements for 
teachers of the mentally handicapped in cities of 25,000 and 
over, referred to earlier, 84 percent of the cities stated that 
teachers had to be certified, and 16 percent stated that they did 
not (30 of 163 respondents did not answer the question). 
Twenty-eight percent reported that the certificates were issued 
by the state, 14 percent that they were the same as for regular 
teachers, and 14 percent that they were the same as for regular 
teachers plus additional credits in special education. Others re- 
ported varying but indefinite requirements, At the time of the 
study, 75 percent of the teachers met the various requirements 
that were in effect. Thirty-four percent of the cities had a salary 
differential for special-class teachers, and 66 percent did not (20 
did not answer the inquiry). In one-third of the cities with a 
salary differential the difference was $100, and in one-third it was 
$200. 

Another recent investigation (the date of it was not revealed; 
however, it was published in 1951) = was based on 55 cities 

For detailed data, see J. E. Wallace Wallin, Trends and Needs in 
Teacher Training, Journal of Exceptional Children, June, 1937, pp. 144-147; 


and also Trends and Needs in the Training of Teachers for Special Classes 
for Handicapped Children, Journal of Educational Research, March, 1938, 
PP- an 26. 

1° Elise H. Martens, State Supervisory Programs for the Education of 
Exceptional Children, Office of Education Bulletin No. 6, 1940, pp. 38—40. 
The bulletin already cited—State Legislation for Education of Terona 
Children, 1949—contains brief references to certification requirements of» 
special education staffs, 

11 Al Tudyman, Salary Study of Teachers of Mentally Retarded, American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, October, 1951, pp. 264-266, 
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with a population of 250,000 and over, 53 percent of which had 
special classes for the mentally handicapped. This study found 
that 19 cities (about 36 percent) had salary differentials for 
special-class teachers ranging from $5 a month to $300 a year. 
Nine did not reveal the amount of the differential. The modal in- 
crease was $200, About 62 percent of the cities required special 
training varying from 6 to 36 credits; the modal number was 18 
credits (in seven cities). 

Analysis of state certification requirements in 1952 indicated 
that 22 states and the District of Columbia require special train- 
ing for special-class certification. These states are California, 
Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. This list, unfortunately, is 
incomplete; other states that should be included are Massa- 
chusetts and Washington, and probably North Carolina and 
Texas. State requirements vary enormously in terms of semester 
hours of specialized training (from about 8 to 36) and in the 
specific courses that must be taken in the different special educa- 
tion fields.? The specialized training required is usually in addi- 
tion to the basic requirements for the elementary certificate or for 
the junior- or senior-high certificate, depending on the type of 
class. Of the states listed by Claytor, 21 require a baccalaureate 
degree and one (Indiana) a Masters degree. 

It is probable that the requirements are not strictly enforced 
in any state at the present time because of the teacher shortage 
and other considerations. One of the obvious present needs is an 
exhaustive codification of the certification requirements in all the 
states and also in the major cities which have their own eligibility 
requirements, to the end that there may be greater unanimity re- 
© 12 For confirmatory details, see Mae P. Claytor, State Certification Require- 


ments for Teachers of Atypical Children, Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
June, 1952, pp. 211-220. 
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garding the specific certification requirements for teachers for 
the mentally handicapped. Reciprocal arrangements for honor- 
ing special-class certificates should be worked out between the 
states, 

By way of illustration, the- minimum. requirements in three 
states in three sections of the country are given. 


California (1950) 

1. A valid teaching document of the kindergarten-primary, 
general-elementary, junior-high-school, or general-secondary 
type. i 

2. Eighteen semester hours of credits in 5 required areas and 
7 electives. : 

Three years of successful experience may be substituted for 
the course requirements for a maximum of 12 semester hours. 
Liberal time is allowed for the fulfillment of the requirements. 

Missouri (1949) 

1. One year of successful teaching experience in a regular 
school or observation for at least one semester. 

2. A baccalaureate degree and valid certificate. 

3. Twenty-four semester credits earned in 15 different pro- 
fessional courses, some required, some elective. 

4. Unspecified credits in elementary and secondary courses. 

Pennsylvania (1950) 

For elementary classes for the mentally retarded: 

1. An elementary school certificate. 

2. Twenty-four semester hours, including 6 in certain basic 
courses, 9 in courses specifically applicable to teachers of the 
mentally retarded, and 9 in electives. 

Successful experience in teaching, in social service, or in the 
psychoeducational or psychiatric clinic counts as 6 credits. 

The regulations differ somewhat for the secondary field. 


The certification requirement suggested by the author calls 
for at least one year of specialized training as part of the four- 
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year elementary teachers coursé or as an additional graduate 
year in the following areas: mentally handicapped children (two 
or three courses on definitions, classifications, causes, clinical 
types, educational problems, and social, vocational, and eugenic 
implications ) ; remedial instruction; observation, participation, 
and practice teaching with the mentally handicapped; the 
special-class curriculum, materials, and methods; diversified 
industrial arts and occupational work; speech correction (espe- 
cially for articulatory defects); clinical and abnormal psychology 
(and some psychopathology); and mental and educational hy- 
giene. s 

No attempt will be made here to outline the detailed contents 
of these courses. Suffice it to say that one of the most important 
constituents of the program is all too frequently omitted, namely, 
the course covering observation of special classes in action as 
taught by superior teachers, and directed teaching under expert 
supervision. A satisfactory observation and practice school should 
have a considerable variety of types and levels of mentally handi- 
capped children who have been competently diagnosed and classi- 
fied. The examination and case data should be available to the 
students for their guidance in planning a remedial program. 
(The Bureau of Special Education of Miami University was lo- 
cated first in Dayton and then in Columbus so that a satisfactory 
laboratory school would be available to the teachers-in-training; 
the classrooms were on the same floor as the psychoeducational 
clinic. ) 

Electives would include a course in psychoclinical testing to 
develop a clinical attitude in the teacher, educational and voca- 
tional guidance, educational sociology, corrective physical train- 
ing, and group testing. 

This program differs considerably from that followed in some 

„States, particularly in the substructure or foundation work for the 
applied courses. It is unfortunately true that many teachers of 
the mentally handicapped and also many, psychoeducational ex- 
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aminers have never had a thorough course on mentally deficient 
children. In that area, many of them are essentially dilettantes. 
When the training is obtained during the junior and senior 
years of the four-year college course, observation and directed 
teaching of both normal and subnormal children should be pro- 
vided. The requirement of a years additional study after the 
baccalaureate cannot, it is feared, be generally enforced at the 
present time. Nor is it essential, as witness the many teachers 
who have gone directly from the undergraduate course into the 
special classes and given an excellent account of themselves. 


Continuation Courses 


After the teacher has finished her course, she should keep 
abreast of developments by taking in-service and summer-school 
courses, reading new books and professional journals in her field, 
and attending the meetings of teachers and special educa- 
tionists.‘* The teacher must continue to grow and develop after 
she has started to teach, and there is no escape from stagnation 
and retrogression except through constant study and exertion. 


Recruitment of Teachers 


The statement was made in 1949—it has value only as an 
' estimate—that there is need for “far more than 100,000 special 

teachers” to serve “handicapped children from the nursery school 
through the high-school age.” This was 80,000 more than the 
20,000 then teaching.’ Although it is hardly likely that jobs will 
be available for over 100,000 special-class teachers within the 
foreseeable future, because of the ominous world situation among 
other reasons, there is no question about there being a pro- 
nounced dearth of adequately trained teachers for mentally 

18 For colleges and universities, listed according to states, that offer 
courses for the preparation of various kinds of special-class teachers, see 
Leo F. Cain, et al., Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers of Excep- 
tional Children, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 1949. 


Unfortunately, however, the list is not complete. 
14 Ibid., p. v. ‘ 
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handicapped children. The problem of recruitment is a real one. 
What can be done to induce superior students to become special- 
education teachers? 

The spirit of kindness will imbue some students with the 
desire to rehabilitate underprivileged children. They will wel- 
come the chance of doing diagnostic and remedial teaching. 
Others will respond to the challenge of doing individual work 
with small groups. Still others will be attracted by the possibility 
of higher financial returns. The payment of a differential salary 
to vigorous, well-qualified special-class teachers is justified. But 
some persons averse to work seek “snap jobs” that will put them 
on the public payroll; and unfortunately there are a few of them 
in the field of public education from superintendents down to 
classroom teachers and psychoeducational examiners—some €x- 
aminers maintain that it is possible to give only 200, or even 
fewer, psychological examinations a year. This contrasts with 
the record of one director of special education who for five years 
gave about 500 psychoclinical examinations a year, reviewed all 
the case data, talked with parents, dictated reports, directed the 
special education program, published various articles, and had 
four hours of lecture courses a week. No sincere, professionally- 
minded educator has any sympathy for those who abuse a public 
trust. The evil is particularly nauseating when the guilty person 
is an educator who is under a sacred obligation to set a pattem 
to the youth of the nation. Automatic pay increases which do not 
differentiate between highly competent, progressive teachers and 
the loungers who never contribute a single original idea en- 


courage incompetence and waste the public funds. Fortunately, 


the large majority of teachers are not shirkers; they do not chisel 
on either time or work. 
One measure toward the recruitment of capable personnel for 
special education is to organize effective vocational guidance 
“ programs at the high-school and college level. High-school and 


college counselors should become thoroughly familiar with the 


a 
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opportunities and requirements in the different fields of special 
education, and should disseminate this information among the 
students they talk with. Brochures dealing with the jobs open in 
the various special education fields, such as those published by 
Science Research Associates, Inc., in Chicago," should be availa- 
ble in high schools and colleges. i 

Some students and teachers shrink from special-class work 
because of various misconceptions like the following: the work 
is very strenuous and uninspiring; the children are unattractive 
or difficult to control; the teacher has an inferior social or profes- 
sional status. In point of fact, if the work is properly adapted 
to a child’s needs and learning level, teaching 15 or 20 handi- 
capped children may be less strenuous than handling 30 or 35 
so-called normal children, all of whom differ more or less in 
their behavior characteristics and learning potentials. Moreover, 
when the special-class teacher receives a salary differential there 
is no question among the other teachers regarding her social or 
professional status. On the contrary, special-class teachers often 
enjoy preferred status in the community—with physicians, social 
workers, judges, ministers, parents, and service organizations 
which often give them a willing hand. After all, it is up to the 
administrator of the school so to portray the class that the teacher 
will enjoy the prestige to which she is entitled because of her 
preparation and the importance of the public service she renders. 

As a matter of fact, once special-class teachers become adjusted 
to the work, most of them are perfectly content and prefer to 
continue with it. For example, when the writer was director of 
the special classes in St. Louis, during a seven-year period only 
two special-class teachers asked for transfers to the grades, and 
one of them, after about six months there, asked to be transferred 
back. This early finding is corroborated by a more recent inquiry 
by Merry M. Wallace, directed to 406 teachers of handicapped ,, 


15 Francis E. Lord and Samuel A. Kirk, The Education of Teachers of 
Special Classes, Forty-ninth Yearbook, 1950, Part II, pp. 114-116. 
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children. Eighty-one percent of these teachers, 50 percent of 
whom had some teaching experience in the regular grades, said 
that they would refuse a transfer to the regular grades if offered 
one; only 6 percent were agreeable to such a transfer.*° 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. A competent teacher is the most important prerequisite for 
successful special-class work. 

2. The success or failure of the special-class teacher depends 
on her personality characteristics, inherent and acquired, and her 
teaching skill. 

3, The teacher should consciously strive to develop certain 
personality traits that are of prime importance in teaching the 
mentally deficient, such as patience, an even temper, nervous 
stability, emotional poise and maturity, cheerfulness, friendliness, 
fair-mindedness, integrity, enthusiasm, persistence, initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, versatility, flexibility, and adaptability. She should 
also strive for individualization of approach, interest in solving 
baffling problems, and a sound, healthy philosophy of life. 

4. Teaching skill depends not only on having a desirable 
personality, but also on experience and trained skill. 

5. Many states and cities have established definite certification 
requirements for teachers of special classes for the mentally 
handicapped, but the requirements vary greatly both in the 
number of semester hours of approved credits and in the specific 
course requirements. The present chaotic condition constitutes a 
challenge for collaborative study and agreement. 

6. One year of specialized training in the areas listed on pages 
286 ff. as part of the four-year teacher’s course or in addition to 
it is recommended as a satisfactory standard. 

7. In order to obtain competent teachers many school systems 
6ffer salary differentials to properly trained and experienced 
teachers, 


G 


16 Ibid., p. 115. 
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8. To further continuous growth and development and to keep 
abreast of developments, the special-class teacher should take in- 
service and summer-school courses and keep in touch with the 
technical literature. 
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The Objectives of 
the Special Class 


WHAT ARE THE BASIC GOALS, FUNCTIONS, OR 
OBJECTIVES OF THE SPECIAL CLASS? 


Necessarily, some consideration has already been given to 
certain of the essential purposes because of the inseparable 
relationship of this topic to other topics. Among the objectives 
already considered are the differentiation or adaptation of the 
instruction to individual needs as determined by the child’s 
capabilities, potentialities, interests, and unique personality dy- 
namics; the organization of special classes as diagnostic centers; 
and the encouragement and stimulation of the child by success- 
ful achievement, Some of these objectives will be amplified in 
the following discussion of additional or related functions which 
the special class should serve. 


THE SPECIAL CLASS AS AN 
EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORY 


The special schools or classes should be conducted as genuine 
research centers, experimental laboratories, and diagnostic 
Schools, in which (1) the personality and character traits, the 
abilities and disabilities, and the proclivities and potentialities of 

245 
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the pupils can be systematically and continuously observed and 
evaluated by diagnostic teachers and competent investigators 
with the aid of the best measurement techniques devised by 
modern educational and psychological science; (2) various 
methods of treatment and rehabilitation—educational, psycho- 
logical, psychiatric, and mental hygiene—may be devised, tested, 
and perfected to overcome different weaknesses and develop 
latent appetencies and talents; and (3) the results of instructional 
procedures and treatment techniques can be evaluated by sys- 
tematic follow-up studies (see pages 69 f., 182 f., and 167 f.). 

Two essentials are required to achieve this ideal of special- 
class work. (1) The classes must be staffed by psychologically- 
minded teachers imbued with the spirit of the investigator and 
problem-solver (page 229). (2) Cumulative case records must 
be available which will provide a fairly complete record of the 
child’s psychological, educational, social, and physical charac- 
teristics and his progress in educational and social development 
and in personality adjustment (see page 167 f.). The records 
must be written, for one cannot rely on memory because it is no- 
toriously inaccurate. Moreover, teachers come and go. All the 
records should carry the date and the teacher's signature. The 
value of such case data for educational and vocational guidance 
has already been emphasized ( pages 167 ff.).1 They should aid 
in the eventual discovery of the teaching techniques that are 
most effective in educating children of various grades and with 
various types of handicap. The adoption of scientific case study 
procedures should aid the classroom teacher in forming the 
experimental attitude and the habit of conscious, systematic 
observation and study of her pupils, and in continuously adapt- 
ing and readapting remedial and developmental techniques to 
meet the emerging needs of each child. 

1 See J. E. Wallace Wallin, The Classroom Teacher and Child Guidance, 


Particularly with Reference to Handicapped Children, Journal of Educa- 
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THE SPECIAL CLASS AS A CENTER OF 
OPTIMISM AND CONFIDENCE 


The special class should become a congenial, happy; joyous 
home for children who may have lost their grip on life and 
become timid, indifferent, despondent, or sullen because of their 
mental limitations, often ineradicable, and their past failures and 
disappointments. The class must give them a new orientation, 
focus, challenge, and outlook on life. The first step is to relieve 
the children of their dissatisfactions and insecurities and make 
them feel confident, happy, and contented. Pleasant stimuli, 
agreeable feelings, and an optimistic disposition facilitate normal 
functioning and liberate or augment the child’s output of energy, 
whereas painful, disagreeable feelings tend to depress and 
devitalize normal functioning. The Training School at Vineland 
is a living embodiment of its famous slogan, “Happiness first, all 
else follows,” a slogan which might well become the ideal of all 
special classes. 

The exhilarating effect of a contented, hopeful frame of mind 
has been shown by two experimental investigations. Gordon and 
Durea administered the 1937 Stanford-Binet Revision to two 
groups of 8th-grade pupils each containing 120 children of ages 
13 and 15 who had been selected at random. The pupils in both 
groups were praised for their performance in the initial tests on 
Form L, in harmony with the directions on the test. Two weeks 
later Form M, an equivalent scale, was given to both groups. One 
group, however, was liberally praised, and the other was dis- 
couraged by being told frequently that it was doing very poorly. 
The results showed that the praised group averaged 6.3 LQ. 
points higher than the discouraged group.* Hurlock many years 
earlier carried out an experiment on four groups of children from 
Grades 4 to 6 who had been equated on the basis of the Courtis 

2 Leonard V. Gordon and Mervin A. Durea, The Effect of Discourage- 


ment on the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, Pedagogical Seminary 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, December, 1948, pp. 201-207. 
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addition test. She found that the praised group made greater 
progress on the test than either the reproved or the ignored 
group, and that both the praised and the reproved groups did 
better than the ignored group, possibly because of frustration 
from lack of recognition. 

A pleasant, agreeable feeling tone and a favorable mind-set 
conduce to attentiveness, learning readiness, and easy assimila- 
tion, and predispose to behavioral responsiveness and conformity. 
They are essential preconditions for the development of a proper 
esprit de corps in any classroom. 

But happiness is not enough. Handicapped children must be 
enabled to contribute to the social welfare to the limit of their 
capacities, whether as semiskilled or unskilled workers, sheltered 
helpers, or inmates of institutions or colonies, The happiness 
objective, however important, is a means to an end. It should 
not be made an alibi or escape mechanism for dodging the 
practical issues of life. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCE 
IN THE SPECIAL CLASS 


Although mentally handicapped children should be provided 
with literary instruction to the maximum extent consonant with 
their learning potential, the major objective, at least with all 
those at the mental deficiency level, is so to educate and train 
them that they will become self-supporting or at least as light 
a burden to their home or to society as possible. Therefore, the 
controlling principle in organizing the rehabilitation program 
must be the practical utility of the subject matter taught. The 


$ Elizabeth B. Hurlock, An Evaluation of Certain Incentives Used in 
School Work, Journal of Educational Psychology, 1925, 16:145-159. 


However, the discrepancies in the Hurlock and Brenner results are in, 


need of clarification (possibly because of differences in experimental condi- 
tions). See Benjamin Brenner, Effect of Immediate and Delayed Praise and 
Blame upon Learning and Recall, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934. See also the further discussion of this question in connection with 
discipline in chap. ix. 
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dominant emphasis must be on the practical, utilitarian, or OC- 
cupational, rather than on the cultural or academic. Because 
the training of mental deficients requires a heavy financial outlay 
by the schools, and because, even under favorable circumstances, 
the support and control of this group impose a heavy burden on 
society, the paramount obligation of the schools is to increase 
the children’s productive efficiency and social control so that 
they will as far as possible carry their own weight and not 
gravitate to the ranks of the dependents, paupers, vagabonds, or 
delinquents. Society has a right to demand that all special educa- 
tion workers dedicate themselves resolutely to the task of de- 
veloping socioeconomic efficiency to the nth degree in any child 
who is severely limited mentally. Educational and psychological 
therapy, persistently applied, will overcome any asocial or anti- 
social tendencies and develop suficient competence for self- 
support in many of the mentally deficient. 


Methods of Achieving the Occupational Objective 


How can this basic objective be achieved in the highest 
measure? In two basic ways: (1) through the development of 
manual and social skills, and (2) through a sound program of 
educational and vocational guidance. 

1. Manual and social skills may be developed by programs of 
sensorimotor, handicraft, occupational, semivocational, or voca- 
tional training organized so far as possible around social-studies 
centers of interest. Such programs should be begun, in their 
simpler phases, when the child enters the class and be continued 
until he leaves school. 

The development of motor skills may involve the refinement 
of motor coördination and manual dexterity, the manipulation of 
many mechanical or industrial processes, and development of the 
ability to discern relationships between manipulative activities, 
and of intelligence and judgment in dealing with practical prob- 
lems. Duncan maintains that the “practical ability of the children 
at Lankills [average Stanford-Binet 1.Q. 66] has been found to be 
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but very little inferior to that of average children” when the craft 
work is done in graded steps so as to require “planning” and 
“thinking in sequence” and the “grasping of relationships” in 
“graded exercises of increasing intellectual difficulty,” and so as 
to “stimulate thought in observing visual situations.” + Whether 
or not this prediction is too optimistic (it is probably based on 
the children who rated high in G.F., that is, the “ability to deal 
successfully with things that can be seen or handled,” who 
require a practical education), the craft or occupational work 
must be dynamically presented if maximum results are to be 
achieved. The most effective approach is probably through 
activity experience units, e.g., “occupational cores” like those 
that have been worked out in great detail by the Bureau for 
Children with Retarded Mental Development in New York City. 
These cores embrace the activities of the home, neighborhood, 
and city; and also job requirements, job getting and holding, 
spending, and social and civic responsibilities. They are designed 
to develop not only the occupational skills needed in various jobs, 
put also the social skills needed to become an acceptable member 
of the family, industry, and the community.” 

As was said over a quarter of a century ago: “Ideally, in plan- 
ning the program of practical training in the special schools, we 
should go out into the community and find out what the com- 
munity wants, then train the pupils for the specific types of 
service required in the locality where the children reside. What 
kinds of jobs or trades does the community offer? What jobs 
are suitable for subnormals? What standards of skill are de- 
manded for each kind of job? How are workmen most efficiently 
trained in the industries for different occupations?” ° 

4John Duncan, The Education of the Ordinary Child, Ronald, 1948, pp- 
28, 51, 54, 55, 66 ff. 

5 Winifred Femiani (ed.), Occupational Education, Realistic Guidance, 
Bureau for Children with Retarded Mental Development, Board of Educa- 
tion, October, 1947 (oimeographed) 


6J. E. Wallace Walin, The Education of Handicapped Children, 
Houghton Mifin, 1924, p. 171. 
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Only isolated attempts have thus far been made to carry out 
this suggestion. In St. Louis it was found that after leaving the 
special schools both boys and girls drifted into so many kinds 
of jobs that it would be possible to offer training for only a small 
number of them.’ Nevertheless, specific training for many kinds 
of jobs can be provided in special classes, as has been done in 
New York City and in certain other cities—training in cafeteria 
service, garment making, laundry service, pressing, shoe mend- 
ing, delivery service, jobs as floor girls, packer-folders, packing 
powder puffs in envelopes, making pillow lace, gardening, care 
of animals, and many other jobs. Two suggestions of practical 
value are offered. 

The first is based on the plan instituted in Detroit many years 
ago, which “may be commended because it enables the teacher 
to bring to bear an impelling incentive on the child to ‘make 
good’ at his job. At about the age of fifteen, the child is placed 
in a position on part-time. If fired because of negligence or 
inefficiency, he is obliged to attend school on full time until it 
seems expedient to give him another trial. Under such a plan 
it is possible to discover a child’s specific weaknesses and supply 
definite corrective training” ® under strong motivation, if the 
child wants to be released from school or wants to earn pin 
money. Until discharged he is under the control of the school 
authorities. 

Another way in which training for life may be given in a very 
practical way in the special schools—as in the Krug School and 
others—is to have the pupils do things that have a direct utili- 
tarian value to them or to the school at the time. “Let them mend 
their wearing apparel, repair their shoes, repair school furniture, 

make school furniture, furnishings, supplies, didactic materials, 
bandages, or towels, prepare and serve daily lunches in the 
, school, wash the school dishes, cabinets and towels, take their 


7 Ibid., pp. 171-172. 
8 Ibid., p. 176. b 
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turn at laundering and scrubbing, and so on.” ° Such practical 
tasks not only constitute excellent preparation for adjustment to 
life but are also a measure of economy. At the Krug School in 
the summer of 1950, five pupils employed to rebind books for 
the school system rebound 1100 books at a saving to the school 
system of 50 cents per volume. To sell articles made in the special 
class for the cost of the material not only is a legitimate economy, 
but should develop in the pupils a keen appreciation of the 
financial value of the work they have done. (The sales motive 
must of course not be allowed to become dominant; the prime 
consideration in teaching any type of handicraft is its educational 
value for the child.) 

It will be necessary to offer a considerable variety of industrial 
arts or basic developmental manual training, for the younger 
pupils particularly, not only for training but to reveal hidden 
talents and interests. When dominant interests are uncovered, 
every opportunity should be provided for their maximum de- 
velopment. 

_ When the special class lacks the necessary equipment, it is 
advisable to allow the older and higher-grade pupils to do some 
of the practical work in the regular manual training shops and 
home economics rooms, This plan has the merit of permitting 
social contacts with normal children in a field in which the 
mentally retarded may not be seriously handicapped. Its success 
requires the whole-hearted acceptance of the handicapped child 
by both instructor and normal children. 

2. A sound and comprehensive program of educational and 
vocational guidance, the second method of achieving the occupa- 
tional objective, includes the following phases: 

a. Determination of the child’s aptitudes, abilities and dis- 
abilities, interests, ambitions, personality characteristics, and 
physical assets is the starting point. Any system of guidance that | 
is not based on a thorough understanding of the needs, poten-° 


8 Ibid., p. 172. 
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tialities, and aspirations of the individual child not only is shallow 
but may be worse than worthless. Misguidance—and there has 
been much of it—may be worse than allowing a child to follow 
his proclivities or realize his ambitions by a process of trial and 
error. The counselor for the handicapped should be a clinical 
teacher or a clinical psychologist, not a guidance director who is 
an amateur in psychopathology and the field of physical ab- 
normalities, Individuals with serious handicaps face intricate 
problems of vocational preparation and adjustment. The quin- 
tessential need is to understand the child as a complex entity, 
an_organismic whole, who must be treated as a unique human 


_ being who may present a multiplicity of personal problems 


created by or related to his major handicap. It is important to 
integrate all the knowledge concerning a handicapped child into 
a total clinical pattern and center the interest on his total needs 
rather than on a particular handicap. 

Properly selected tests are of great value in determining 
aptitudes and capacities; but the systematic, periodic reports kept 
by the teacher which show the child’s progress in various fields 
of study and his dominant interests as revealed by actual class- 
room experiences with construction projects may be of even 
greater value for the vocational guidance of a handicapped child. 

Educational guidance should function from the outset of the 
child’s school career, the purpose being to adjust the program of 
activities to his needs at any given time and to his realizable 
goals. The teacher must gradually help the child to understand 
himself, to clarify his life purposes, to envision satisfying goals 
that he can attain, and to plan their attainment. 

It is important to determine whether a particular job or oc- 
cupation is contraindicated because of violent antipathies Or 
definite physical defects or a predisposition to certain diseases. 
Certain occupations would be disastrous for a child with a 
tuberculous diathesis, heart disease, seriously impaired vision OF 
hearing, or very low mentality. To force a child into a job that 
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he abhors is to court failure from the outset, no matter how 
capable he may be. An emotionally or temperamentally unstable 
child of good intelligence often fails because he is a victim of the 
urge for change, variety, and novelty and does not stick to the 
job, whereas a stable and trustworthy mentally deficient child 
will plod away at his job and keep it. Guidance must consider 
the child’s total make-up in the light of the total job requirement 
in the total environmental setting. 

b. Definite socio-occupational training in harmony with the 
recommendations made above should be provided. 

c. Information regarding jobs and their requirements and the 
jobs available in the community should be given the children in 
the latter part of their school career. They should also be 
informed of the detailed demands of each job from the standpoint 
of trained manual skill and of physical, educational, psycho- 
logical, and personality requirements (job and qualifications 
specifications), The adviser must have accurate information on 
the importance in different jobs of such traits as speed, accuracy, 
neatness, cautiousness, ability to resist fatigue, willingness to 
take orders, codperativeness, personal attractiveness, etc.’ In 
addition, job information should include such obvious matters 
as wages, hours, steadiness of employment, chances of promotion, 
age and sex preferences, experience required, legal requirements, 
nature of the surroundings, moral and physical hazards, the 
ultimate physical, mental, and moral effects of the job on the 
worker, method of applying for positions, finding want ads in the 
papers, and so on. 

d. Job placement is an important factor. Many of the mentally 
handicapped find jobs through their own efforts and many 
through the help of relatives and friends. Others drift from one 
job to another, taking anything they can get. Most would get 
better jobs and would make good on them if they were helped. 


10 Harold Michal-Smith, Personality Training in Vocational Education for 
the Retarded Child, Exceptional Children, January, 1951, pp. 108-110. 
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to find just the job that “fits the total needs of the individual, 
compatible with his abilities, disabilities, interests, and mental 
and physical health needs, and that will result in maximum job 
performance and job satisfaction. This may mean a therapeutic 
job for a neuropsychiatric case—e.g., quiet, creative work in a 
non-irritating environment for a talented neurotic. For a moron, 
it might mean automatic, repetitive factory work, or directed 
farm work, or semi-skilled routine. The most important considera- 
tion is placement in a job where the handicap is not a dis- 
advantage provided the applicant has the requisite general ability 
and the technical skill needed for the job.” * 

Placement services should be rendered by a special-class or 
school counselor or placement officer, by the child’s teacher, by 
private codperating agencies, or by the State Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Division of the U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Under the Barden-La Follette Act of 1943 (Public Law 113) 
the mentally handicapped of employable age are eligible for 
retraining, vocational adjustment, and placement.¥ 

Fortunately, thousands of jobs are available in which physically 
or mentally handicapped children, if properly placed, can achieve 
even greater economic success than normal persons in the same 
jobs. 

e. Follow-up aid and investigation—after-school service—is 
designed to aid and encourage the children; to fortify their 
morale when they are failing; to find them new jobs when neces- 
sary; to safeguard them from exploitation and delinquent careers; 


uJ. E. Wallace Wallin, The Psychological Aner? of the Problem of 
Wied onal Preparation and Rehabilitation of Mentally and Physically Handi- 
capped Civilians, American Journal of Mental Deficiency, January, 1945, p. 
294. 


12 Ibid., p. 291. Consult cially the government publication on the act: 
Salvatore G. Di Michael (ed.), Vocational Rehabilitation of the Mentally 
Retarded, Office of Vocational Se 1950. 

18 See Wallin, The Psychologic pects 0 
Preparation and Rehabilitation . - - » PP- 990 f., for supporting data and 
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to advise them on saving their earnings, protecting their physical 
and moral health, and fulfilling their social obligations; to confer 
with their employers regarding their welfare; to discuss with the 
parents measures that should be taken for the child’s social and 
economic welfare which, in some cases, will mean custodial care 
or colonization. These advisers, however, must assume the role 
of friendly personal and vocational counselors, always willing 
to act as intermediary between the child and his parents on the 
one hand, and between the child and his employer or the court 
on the other, In spite of the cost (however, some of this work 
would probably be done by volunteer welfare workers), this 
_ type of service is in the end an economic measure, for it prevents 
much inefficiency, dissatisfaction, pauperism, and crime, and 
enables many of the mentally deficient to lead happy, useful, and 
economically independent lives. A slight amount of intelligent 
assistance often spells the difference between social and economic 
success and failure, The services rendered along these lines are 
f quite inadequate in most sections of the country.* 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL EFFICIENCY AND 
CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


The objectives of schools have usually been stated in the 
following order of precedence: 
1. Academic proficiency (the special concern of academic 
high schools), 
2. Occupational efficiency (the special concern of vocational 
schools or departments). 
3. Competence in social adjustment. 
“While the three competencies naturally must be integrated,” 
as Hungerford points out, “the first objective must be that of 
developing citizens capable of making total adjustments as ® 


14 George E. Myers, Follow-up: The Step-Child of the Guidance Family, 
Occupations, November, 1948, pp. 100-1083. 
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readily and as satisfactorily as possible.” 15 The emphasis on 
training for social efficiency is a prime essential in dealing with 
the mentally handicapped—indeed, in dealing with -all children. 

Inescapably, mentally handicapped children are members of 
society, whether they live at large or in colonies or institutions, 
and they must be prepared to share in the life of the home and 
community of which they are a part. They need to be taught 
how to work and live together—how to get along with parents, 
siblings, playmates, co-workers, and labor bosses, how to share in 
the common life of home and community and how to contribute 
to that life. The ultimate goal is so to educate them that they 
will become socially-minded, socially adapted, self-respecting, 
and law-abiding citizens—worthy members of the family, com- 
munity, or colony. Developing in mentally handicapped children 
an adequate appreciation of the manifold human relationships 
they must enter and of the social skills they will need in order to 
have a happy and successful life in the home, school, or institu- 
tion, and in their place of employment is one of the major 
functions of the special class. 

These children are peculiarly in need of socialization and 
training in acceptable social attitudes because many of them are 
not socially-minded. Many are asocial and some are antisocial. 
Some are conspicuously deficient in the traits that are at the 
base of a healthy social and civic consciousness and in compre- 
hension of the ideals on which a successful democracy must be 
based. They may be lacking in the concept that underlies feelings 
of respect for law and order and for the rights of other people, in 
the appreciation of their duties to others and to themselves as 
self-respecting individuals, in the ideals of personal honor, and in 
the feelings of patriotic devotion and of obligation and willing 
submission they should harbor toward the state, which is often 
only a meaningless entity or a barren abstraction to them. In the 


15 Richard H. Hungerford, Enrichment Through Difference, Occupational 
Education, December, 1947, p. 55. . 
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case of the mentally deficient, who cannot become trail blazers, 
the important thing is the development of social adaptation, 
conformity to society's laws and customs, and a willingness to a 
do their full share as citizens, however humble or insignificant 
their place. j 
The teacher should attempt to give the children insight into 
the practical interpersonal functions and problems that exist in % 
the home and community, such as sharing of the work and recrea- 
tion in the home by parents and children; home sanitation and 
cleaning; purchase of food and clothing; love and respect for one 
another; subordination of selfish interests in the interest of a 
tranquil family life; the varied functions rendered by the com-  ~ 
munity in health control, protection of life and property, the 
distribution of food, commodities, light, and information; sys- 
tems of communication; division of labor and its dependence on 
tolerance and coöperativeness; cultural and recreational facilities, 
schools, churches, parks, and the like. All such information must 
be made vivid and meaningful by giving the child abundant 
Opportunities for varied social practices in the schoolroom com- 
munity (organized as a miniature codperative community) and 
in the home and neighborhood, To derive full benefit from this 
suggestion it will probably be necessary for the teacher to visit — 
the home and make suggestions to the parents on how the child 
can become a worthy member of the home and acquire a sense of 
worth-whileness by being encouraged to help with many of the 
chores around the house, such as caring for his room and cloth- 
ing, helping to care for younger children and for animals, repair- 
ing clothing and simple appliances, preparing some foods, 
washing dishes, sweeping, doing simple carpentry, and the like. 
Similar practical experiences should be provided in the special 
class when possible, in accordance with the recommendations on 
page 251. The provision of wholesome recreational facilities at 
home is equally important; this is discussed in the next section. 
In addition to developing proper ideals, sentiments, and modes 
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of response in social and civic relationships, it is also important 
to develop desirable occupational attitudes and habits, such as 
industry, carefulness, promptness, regularity, reliability, thrift, 
codperativeness, and a desire to render some service for the many 
benefits society has conferred upon them and to do a dollar's 
worth of work for a dollar's pay. Too many of our people do not 
appreciate what society has done for them; they always insist on 
their rights and privileges, never on their obligations. 


PREPARATION OF PROFITABLE LEISURE-TIME AND 
RECREATIONAL PURSUITS 


It is estimated that most people have about 40 hours a week 
for recreation or relaxation. Many young people, however, do not 
know what to do with all this free time. This is especially true of 
the mentally deficient. They spend a large part of their time in 
time-killing pursuits of little or no value from the standpoint of 
furthering mental, social, or physical health and efficiency. Many 
people spend a lot of their free time in cheap dance halls or 
theaters, or in listening to crime serials on the radio or television, 
joy riding, or reading pulp magazines and comic strips. The prob- 
lem is to use this idle time creatively, in satisfying recreational 
pursuits that will make for social adaptation, social-mindedness, 
personality development, and the overcoming of personality 
limitations, and that will keep the individual healthfully occupied 
and away from the nomadic life of the streets and alleys that 
often leads to physical and mental deterioration and to antisocial 
behavior. The problem may be more difficult in the case of the 
mentally handicapped because of their restricted interests and 
recreational outlets and because of the tendency among so many 
of them to lead lives of indolence or to sit on the side lines as 
mere spectators. 
© For the mentally handicapped, the chief recreational outlets 
should be among the large-muscle activities, such as gardening, 
hiking, swimming, handball, volley ball, baseball, camping, pic- 
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nicking, excursioning, gymnastic exercises and exhibitions, craft 
and hobby work, singing, and the playing of musical instruments 
(for the few who can learn). The teacher should make the chil- 
dren aware of the recreational resources in the community—the 
parks, zoos, supervised playgrounds, community halls, church 
recreational facilities, boys’ and girls’ clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, 
Y.W.C.A.’s, Y.M.H.A’s, Y.W.H.A.’s, 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, summer camps, and any other com- 
munity facilities that will provide healthy outlets for pent-up 
energies and keep the children away from vice and crime. To 
implement this recommendation will require the coöperation of 
the home and school, and of various public and private com- 
munity service agencies interested in the conservation of the 
mental, moral, and physical health of children and youth. 


WHOLESOME PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Because the handicapped are prone to develop personality 
liabilities as a reaction either against the handicaps themselves 
or against the social treatment to which they are subjected, the 
special class must dedicate itself to overcoming hampering per- 
sonality characteristics and to developing desirable character- 
istics in the children. 

The teacher's job is to determine the nature of the child’s 
emotional and intellectual reactions to his handicaps or limita- 
tions, and the defense measures and response patterns, success- 
ful or unsuccessful, good or bad, that may have been developed 
as a sequel or as a side effect. She should find out if he has used 
his handicap as a shield against facing his problems, as a device 
for dodging his responsibilities, or as a bid for sympathy. Has his 
handicap produced aggressive behavior reactions designed to 
bolster his morale, to conceal his timidity, to cover up his weak- 
nesses, to demonstrate his worth, to attract attention, to get even, 
with someone, to relieve his tensions, or to assuage frustrations? 
Has he acquired persgnality maladjustments, attitudes, or habit 
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patterns, or feelings of insecurity or frustration, because of his 
deficiencies and failures, that may be more detrimental to his 
social, emotional, and vocational adjustment than the handicap 
itself? Or have his adjustment difficulties been produced by 
social slights and maltreatment, such as pampering, overprotec- 
tion, invidious comparisons, severe criticisms, discrimination, 
ostracism, lack of recognition? 

Once the nature of the personality problem and its genetic 
background are determined, the task is to apply corrective 
measures, Such measures are designed to remove the causative 
factors, to provide emotional reconditioning, to develop compen- 
satory competences when necessary, and to develop positive per- 
sonality attributes that will win social status, acceptance, and 
vocational success. Efficient personality development is some- 
times of greater practical importance than high motor or intel- 
lectual achievement (see page 291). The teacher should 
familiarize herself with the mental hygiene techniques for pre- 
venting and correcting personality difficulties. 


Mental Deficiency, Mental Disorders, and Psychotherapy 


Some people hold that mentally deficient children, especially 
those of the higher grades, are prone to develop the same person- 
ality disturbances caused by the same social factors as do men- 
tally normal children—such as feelings of insecurity and inferiority, 
fears, anxieties, emotional conflicts, repressions, depressions, infan- 
tile regressions, compulsions, obsessions, guilt feelings, frustra- 
tions, compensatory maladjustments or behaviorisms. These people 
also claim that such children respond as favorably as normal 
children do to common psychotherapeutic procedures such as 
play therapy, group therapy, support therapy, nondirective ther- 
apy, music therapy, art therapy, occupational therapy, success- 
ful achievement through individualized instruction, reéducation, 
friendly relationship or interview therapy (resulting in a feeling 
of acceptance), and the like. Some even maintain that mentally 
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deficient children are more susceptible to mental disorders than 
normal children are, Others allege that mental deficiency is fre- 
quently a symptom of mental disease or of emotional disorder, 
and that it can be overcome or greatly ameliorated by psycho- 
therapeutic treatment. Such conclusions usually stem from the 
use of projective tests. For example, a recent study, based on the 
application of Murray's Thematic Apperception Test to “40 
mental defective girls” whose “Stanford-Binet Form I [sic] scores 
range from 52 to 81,” concluded “that many of the defectives may 
show more emotional disturbance than intellectual deficit” and 
that “severe emotional disturbance is suggested as a necessary 
part of the constellation of the mental defective.” ** 

That emotional components are involved in mental deficiency 
has long been recognized, Indeed there has been reason to sus- 
pect that severe forms of mental deficiency might be produced 
solely by severe emotional conflicts, “emotional refrigeration,” 
frights, inhibitions, or feelings of insecurity. Among the earliest 
of such reported cases is that of Don, who had been diagnosed 
as an idiot before he reached Witmer. Witmer, however, found 
that Don was not actually defective but was suffering from a con- 
dition simulating feeble mindedness and from excessive inatten- 
tion to new persons and things which Witmer attributed to 
morbid fears. After Don's fears had been dissipated his mental 
development proceeded with astonishing rapidity." 

Even more striking are some of the cases Kanner reported a 
quarter of a century later as instances of functional idiocy or in- 
fantile autism (turning away from objective reality and dwelling 
on imaginary exploits as a source of satisfaction through wishful 
thinking), or autistic aloneness or aloofness, which he believed 
were produced by emotional coldness or lack of cuddling, fon- 
dling, or affectionate stimulation on the part of the parents. 

16 Ernest G. Beier, et al, The Fantasy Life of the Mental Defective, 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, April, 1951, pp. 586, 589. 


17 Lightner Witmer, What I Did with Don, Ladies’ Home Journal, April, 
1919, : 
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Robert was such a case. He also had been diagnosed as an idiot. 
When first seen at the age of 5 he was very restless, highly dis- 
tractible, unmanageable, unable to talk, and unable to respond to 
psychological tests. Ni evertheless, he was not inherently mentally 
defective, for at the age of 13 he had a Binet LQ. of 129, But in 
spite of the great intellectual progress he had made he was not 
free from personality maladjustments, such as a schizophrenic 
preoccupation with the weather. These children, often the off- 
spring of intelligent, financially successful parents, usually have 
intelligent faces, have excellent rote memories, and can establish 
contact with objects in which they display interest and with 
which they can play, but not with persons. They pay little or no 
attention to people; they do not look them in the eye, they do not 
respond to their requests, and they are often inaccessible to them. 
Kanner regards these cases of infantile autism, which can be di- 
agnosed at 3 or 4 years of age, as the earliest manifestation of 
schizophrenia. He is of the opinion that many such children 
might be rescued by a proper manifestation of parental affection 
and adequate mothering during early childhood, on the assump- 
tion that such treatment will engender the feelings of acceptance 
and security that are basic to wholesome development and per- 
sonality integration.’ Although such treatment is of primary 
value for all types of children, we cannot assume that it will pro- 
duce a magic transformation in the inherently or organically 
deficient, There is too much incontrovertible evidence against 
the wishful acceptance of such an assumption. 

Whether the autistic type (or similar types) of thwarted, 
twisted, inhibited, or derailed personality development in early 
life is merely an early form of schizophrenia or whether it con- 
stitutes a unique entity, whether it is produced solely by psycho- 
genic causes irrespective of genetic background or whether it 
“involves some disorder of brain metabolism or some degenerative 


18 Leo Kanner, A Miniature Textbook of Feeble-Mindedness, Child Care 
Publications, 1949, pp. 27 ff. A 
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cerebral process are questions that cannot be answered with 
finality from our present evidence. 

There is, however, little doubt that isolated cases of genuine 
pseudo-feeble-mindedness exist—that is, people with functional 
forms of intellectual inadequacy who seem to be feeble-minded 
but actually are not. Of course, not all such cases are caused by 
emotional blocks, the popular explanation nowadays. For ex- 
ample, children with dual defects (such as speech defects of the 
nature of severe dysarthria or dyslalia or cerebral palsy involving 
the facial musculature) are often misdiagnosed as mental defec- 
tives (see page 73). No attempt has ever been made to determine 
the exact number of cases of pseudo-feeble-mindedness in any 
population array. The important consideration for teachers and 
examiners is to try to determine whether a given child’s dullness 
may be caused by emotional block or physical impediments; and 
if so, to try to free him from his inhibitions by proper psycho- 
therapeutic procedures or orthosomatic treatment, 

So far as the writer's experience goes, the best educational and 
psychotherapeutic techniques have failed to remedy any case of 
genuine mental defectiveness. To be sure, a deceptive veneer of 
normality has sometimes resulted from the mitigation or removal 
of abnormal symptoms and behavior, from proper grooming, and 
from the achievement of some degree of literacy; but alleged 
cures have proved to be merely apparent cures of obviously mis- 
diagnosed cases—functional cases of pseudo-mental deficiency 
rather than cases of genuine organic defectiveness. It is advisable 
to maintain a healthy skepticism toward the claim that mentally 
deficient children have been restored to complete mental nor- 
mality by some process of rehabilitation until the degree and 
type of defect and the extent of the improvement have been 
established incontestably. Conclusions based on loose diagnostic 
criteria prove little if anything. The diagnosis of mental defi-» 
ciency on the basis of tests alone ( especially projective tech- 
niques) without case study procedures (anamnesis and 
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observation of reaction patterns and physical findings) some- 
times leads to very erroneous conclusions. Moreover, the fact 
that a child has been in a special class for subnormals, deficients, 
or retardates is of no high diagnostic import because of the 
great elasticity of the admission standards in some schools (from 
an I.Q. of 50 to 75 or 85). 

In spite of these doubts, there should be no hesitation in apply- 
ing any psychotherapeutic device that may prove beneficial in 
relieving the child of conflicts, tensions, and frustrations and that 
may improve his psychosocial adjustments. The application of 
sound mental hygiene principles—negative, positive, or thera- 
peutic—to all the processes of instruction and to all phases of 
school management will tend to remove the child’s timidities and 
inhibitions and will free his energies for satisfying, independent, 
constructive achievement, whether he is normal or subnormal. 
Spontaneous, constructive achievement thrives only in an atmos- 
phere of acceptance and emotional security. 


Whole-Hearted Application and the Preservation of Mental 
Health 


The dynamic role of interest in the learning process has already 
been emphasized (pages 193 f., 199). The vital part played by 
interest and enthusiasm in attaining mental efficiency and health 
is worthy of equal emphasis. Interest in work and play is defi- 
nitely health-preservative. A deep interest in one’s lifework con- 
stitutes the richest and most abiding source of happiness in life. 
Satisfying work is probably the most dependable source of emo- 
tional satisfaction and the most effective cure of boredom, fa- 
tigue, and neuroticism. Absorbing interest in accomplishment 
makes for rapt concentration, efficient application, maximum out- 

_ put of energy, objectification of attention, and mental alertness 
and integration. The “work cure” is even more important as a 
preventive of mental ill health than as a form of supportive ther- 
apy in the treatment of mental illnesses. Satisfying activity makes 
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for contentment, nervous stability, and mental resiliency, More 
leisure time for the masses—the goal of many of the labor leaders 
and political spellbinders—will create new problems for the men- 
tal hygienist if it results merely in time-killing inactivity, loafing, 
and dissipation. Mental health and efficiency can be preserved 
through “occupational therapy” rather than through the “rest 
cure.” One of the most important phases of vocational guidance 
(pages 252 ff.) is placement in a job that yields emotional satis- 
faction. 

The development and conservation of physical health and effi- 
ciency is a closely related objective that is given special consider- 
ation in the next chapter. The development of maximum skill in 
the literary tool subjects such as reading, spelling, numbers, writ- 
ing, and spoken language is discussed in Chapter X. 


THE PARENTS OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


It is axiomatic that it is very difficult to achieve the objectives 
of a special education program without the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the parents. The vast majority of parents give this 
coöperation. Nevertheless, programs of parent education are al- 
most always needed for the purpose of enlightening parents re- 
garding the nature, causes, and consequences of childhood 
handicaps, the psychological, social, educational, and medical 
treatment of children with handicaps, the prognoses of such 
treatment, and the nature and purposes of the school program. 
This is of prime importance because some of the maladjustments, 
psychic disabilities and inhibitions, and problems of handicapped 
(as well as normal) children are produced by the inconsiderate 
or faulty way the parents handle the child, by their unfortunate 
attitudes—conscious or unconscious, concealed or unconcealed— , 
and by their habit patterns. The children often become the innos 
cent and unintentional victims of the parents’ emotional problems 
—of the tensions, irritability, mental conflicts, anxieties, frustra- 
tions, dissatisfactions, feelings of shame, guilt, or hostility, and 
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the like. Parents often project their emotional problems on the 
child as a compensatory reaction or overreaction against their 
own disappointments, and the child may thus be treated harshly 
because of his alleged obstinacy, sullenness, laziness, or stupidity. 
He may become a scapegoat for blame, invidious comparisons, 
revilement, and the denial of privileges. He may become the vic- 
tim of unreasonable demands or of parental austerity, hostility, 
or rejection. Or he may be humored, coddled, and overprotected, 
and thus be prevented from developing emotional and intellec- 
tual maturity and independence. The parents may blame them- 
selves for the child’s condition, and therefore develop guilt 
complexes and become victims of pathological brooding, morbid 
fears, and feelings of insccurity. Or they may project the blame 
for the child’s lack of progress in school on the teacher and thus 
develop a rebellious attitude toward the school system, And their 
bitterness may have been intensified by the child’s exclusion 
from school, 

It is patent that everyone in the field of special education— 
teachers, psychologists, psychiatrists, and social workers—must 
acquire a sympathetic understanding of the problems that face 
the parents of handicapped children, and they must help them 
to solve their perplexities. The rehabilitation of the child cannot 
proceed effectively in many instances unless the parents are 
given sympathetic guidance and psychotherapy. The rights and 
privileges of the parents must, however, be respected in this 
program of reorienting them to the realities that confront them. 
This aspect of the problem of wholesome child development and 
remediation is one of the significant contributions of the last 
decade or so. The primary locus of some psychosomatic disorders 
and learning difficulties of childhood is to be found in the psychic 
atmosphere of the home. 


»GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The specific functions or goals of the life-adjustment program 
of the special class should include: : 
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1, Continuous systematic study of each child by clinically- 
minded teachers to discover individual aptitudes, potentials, pro- 
clivities, and needs and to devise more effective methods of reme- 
diation and therapy. : 

2. The formation of likable personalities free from crippling 
distortions and injurious compensations by providing an atmos- 
phere of contentment and acceptance, together with opportu- 
nities for joyous, successful achievement which will tend to 
dissipate feelings of insecurity, frustration, and disheartenment 
and will engender feelings of hope, confidence, and determina- 
tion; by applying sound mental hygiene principles to all the 
learning situations; and by using individual and group psycho- 
therapy. 

3. The development of maximal motor, occupational, and 
economic efficiency. $ 

4. The development of practical social understandings and 
skills, desirable civic qualities, and ethical character. 

5. The development of practical literary tool skills as far as the 
child’s limitations permit. 

6. The provision, from the time the child enters school, of per- 
sonal, educational, and vocational guidance based on all the 
data available and on intimate personal contacts, 

T. The provision of job information and job placement. 

8. Follow-up investigations to determine the value of the 
training provided and to further job and social adjustment. 

9. Preparation for wholesome leisure-time diversions in both 
home and community. 

10. The development of physical and mental efficiency and 
health. 
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The Curriculum of 
the Special Class} 


Detailed consideration of the special-class curriculum would 
require an entire book. This and the following chapter must per- 
force be limited to an overview of the chief divisions or phases 
of the special-class program, together with sundry specific rec- 
ommendations in connection with each one. Although the ma- 
terial deals in particular with the more seriously handicapped 
group, many of the suggestions are applicable to the borderline 
cases. The reader who is interested in detailed programs and 
curricula should consult the numerous references given earlier, 
and especially those at the end of this and the following chapter. 
In addition to the books on the mentally handicapped, books and 
articles dealing with remedial and readiness instruction and pre- 
academic programs are of particular value, as well as the cur- 
ricular bulletins for classes for the mentally handicapped issued 
by cities, states, and the federal government. 

The city school systems that have issued special-class curricula 
in the past include St. Louis, 1916 (worked out by the special- 
school teachers but never circulated; one of the first instances of 
© 1Charles I. McAllister, Supervisor of Classes for Children with Retarded 
Mental Development in New York City, collaborated on portions of this 


chapter and also Chapter X. 
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coöperative curricular construction); Boston, 1921; Oakland, 
1923; Los Angeles, 1924; Minneapolis, 1924; Trenton, 1924; De- 
troit, 1924; San Francisco, 1926; Seattle, 1928; South Bend, 1928; 
Springfield (Massachusetts), 1929; Baltimore, 1930; Wilmington, 
1935; Rochester, 1940. These bulletins are now of merely his- 
torical interest. Curricular bulletins dealing withthe mentally 
handicapped have also been issued by several state departments 
of special education, among them Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
New York, and Wisconsin. In addition to this, many public- 
school systems have issued differentiated curricula for pupils in 
slow sections or for slow learners, Among the journals, Occupa- 
tional Education has published many teaching units or cores, 
particularly in the field of occupations. 

Few textbooks, however, have been specifically prepared for 
the mentally handicapped, other than supplementary readers 
that are low in vocabulary difficulty, The special-class teacher 
has to depend largely on the books prepared for the regular 
grades, With a little ingenuity and a good measure of determina- 
tion, most of the modern textbook material, especially for the 
elementary schools, in both the literary and handicraft areas, can 
be readily adapted to the educational requirements of mentally 
handicapped children on both the elementary and secondary 
levels. Moreover, the teacher and the pupils working together can 
prepare many booklets and workbooks adapted to individual 
requirements, 

The curricula in the special classes not only must be as varied 
and comprehensive as those in the regular grades, but must also 
include various specialties to meet the needs of the different 
types of deviates enrolled at any given time. 

This and the following chapter contain a brief but fairly com- 
prehensive outline covering eight basic areas of the special-class 


program applicable in its various subdivisions to mentally handi- 


capped children from the preacademic to the borderline levels 
of achievement, It should not be inferred that all these activities 
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should be taught piecemeal day by day in formalistic exercises. 
Many of the values contemplated in this curriculum, which is 
substantially an activity-experience curriculum supplemented by 
formal instructional procedures, will be by-products or inci- 
dental learnings derived from the effective integration of the 
whole program and the psychological atmosphere of acceptance 
and encouragement that should pervade the classroom. Although 
many desired attitudes and behavior patterns will be acquired 
incidentally, many must be developed by means of persistent 
systematic teaching procedures in projects and formal lessons. 

The success of the special-class program—to repeat what has 
already been said—will depend most on the teacher's success in 
discovering and utilizing the child’s latent appetences and needs, 
or in supplying the experiences that will develop the learnings, 
appreciations, attitudes, skills, and habit patterns that the schools 
want to foster. It will depend on her skill in freeing the child 
from any hampering psychological and educational impediments 
that tend to inhibit his initiative, congeal his spontaneity, and 
interfere with constructive achievement. It will depend on her 
ingenuity in assisting the child to achieve success on his own 
level and in line with his talents, because successful achieve- 
ment is one of the most important means of motivating learning 
and gaining self-realization and personality adjustment. It will 
depend on her success in attaining one of the major objectives 
of the special class, namely, the child’s successful adjustment to 
the place he can fill in his social and occupational world. 

The best way for the beginning student to become conversant 
with the detailed methods and content of the special-class cur- 
riculum is to observe approved demonstration classes in opera- 
tion. 


DIRECT HEALTH WORK AND PHYSICAL TRAINING 


° A generous amount of time should be devoted to hygiene and 
physical training, including the teaching of facts regarding the 
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care of the body and the preservation of health, the develop- 
ment of proper health habits, the essentials of nutrition, the pre- 
vention of communicable diseases, and the prevention of 
accidents and injuries. Adequate physical training should also 
be provided. The purpose of this training is to incite responses 
or movements in children who are subject to diminished motility 
or muscular asthenia; to inhibit or suppress excessive, spasmodic, 
or useless movements (automatisms) in those who are subject 
to excessive motility or hyperkinesis; to overcome specific mus- 
cular deformities, contractures, or weaknesses; to develop vol- 
untary muscular control; to increase strength, skill ( coördination 
of the muscles), and endurance (particularly in respiration and 
circulation); and to develop grace and harmony of movement, 
physical and mental health, mental alertness, concentration, cour- 
age, confidence, judgment, and a spirit of fair play and sports- 
manship. In addition to work on some of the ordinary gymna- 
sium apparatus, the following five types of exercises are valuable. 

1. Corrective gymnastics, physiotherapy, hydrogymnastics, 
mechanotherapy, vibration, massage, radiant or nonradiant heat 
(for improving circulation), muscle relaxation and reéducation, 
and orthopedic treatment for selected cases, These exercises are 
designed to correct or reduce postural and orthopedic defects, 
physical deformities such as shoulder or spinal deformities, para- 
lytic conditions, contractures of the ligaments or muscles, or flat- 
footedness, The value of specific corrective training of this type 
has been amply demonstrated in the schools for the crippled, in 
the orthopedic hospitals and curative workshops, and in the re- 
habilitation hospitals for wounded soldiers. However, little use 
has been made of specific methods of corrective physical training 
in classes for the mentally handicapped—far less than the situa- 
tion justifies—although many games and gymnastic exercises and 
various forms of handwork are of great value in overcoming spe- 
cific physical defects and improving codrdination. i 

Special efforts should be made to evoke responses in torpid 
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pupils, to improve posture, to overcome the shambling, shuffling, 
dragging gait characteristic of so many, to strengthen the power 
to grasp, ańd to improve the coördination of finger and hand 
movements. It may be necessary to “bombard” the child (for 
example, by throwing beanbags at him) in order to attract his 
attention and awaken his sensibility so that he will make ward- 
ing-off, catching, holding, and throwing movements. A pendulum 
game in which the children stand in a circle and try to strike 
a large rubber ball attached to a cord will arouse prehensive and 
striking movements. 

Of value for improving the gait are such exercises as walking 
on tiptoe; running on command up or down hill; walking over 
uneven places or irregularly placed marks on the ground; walk- 
ing on a balancing board, on a chalk line, or on bricks placed at 
regular intervals, and stepping over beanbags or between the 
rungs of a ladder laid horizontally on the floor. Leaping from a 
springboard develops elasticity in sagging legs. A ladder is one 
of the most useful devices for correcting defects. In addition to 
being used as indicated above, it can be placed obliquely against 
the wall for exercises to strengthen the arm muscles and over- 
come round shoulders and spinal curvature. Thus a child should 
be required to pull himself to the top of a ladder by moving his 
hands alternately from rung to rung. With his back against a 
narrow smooth board placed on top of the rungs, he should be 
required to pull himself to the top of the ladder and then let 
himself down by moving his hands alternately from rung to 
rung. Placing a ladder horizontally at various elevations from the 
floor as required by children of different heights will provide 
exercise in swinging along it by the hands. Poise may be improved 
and the tendency to stoop corrected by walking with objects bal- 
anced on the head such as a book or basket. Strength of grasp 
and finger codrdination may be improved by the exercises al- 
feady given—hanging, climbing, catching, and throwing—and by 
swinging a club, throwing at a target, playing ring toss, jack- 
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straws, or fish pond, block building, making peg-board patterns, 
weaving, and a host of industrial arts activities. 

It bears repeating that the entire problem of physical activity 
from the corrective point of view is not given enough emphasis in 
many of our schools. Some of this specialized corrective work 
should be supervised by physicians. 

2. Sports, athletics, games, and physical contests. For all-round 
physical training, sports and games are undoubtedly the most 
valuable. They create more interest, concentration, and effort, 
and usually provide more vigorous exercise for more muscle 
groups. Moreover, the recreational and socializing value of play 
activities should not be underestimated. Participation in games 
provides joyous contacts in dynamic situations which require 
adherence to the rules of the game, and thus offers excellent 
training in self-control and self-discipline in meaningful social 
relationships. Good habits of social living, tested ego evaluation, 
and proper respect for self and for others should result from the 
intimate sharing in satisfying codperative problem-solving ex- 
periences such as are afforded by play activities. 

The normal child plays spontaneously. He is inquisitive—a 
genuine Paul Pry, a born experimenter who is eager to find out 
for himself—he has a superabundance of energy, and he delights 
in exercising his powers. Left alone, he will largely educate him- 
self. But the mentally deficient child, especially the lower-grade 
defective, is not much inclined to play or, in particular, to take 
part in organized games. He must be urged and taught to play. 
The teacher should take special pains to stimulate, direct, and 
organize the play activities of such children. 

The teacher should see to it that outdoor play fields are used 
every day that the weather permits. The use of the baseball 
diamond is recommended. Kickball is a game suitable for 
younger children. It is played somewhat like baseball, but a 
rubber valve-inflated ball is used instead of a baseball, and thé 
ball is rolled to the batter by the pitcher. The batter attempts to 
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kick the ball and run the bases. Softball has become very popular 
in recent years among both men and women, and many large in- 
dustrial concerns maintain softball teams as part of their em- 
ployee recreational programs. Softball can be played by older 
children. Many state institutions for the mentally deficient main- 
tain baseball and football teams. 

3. Calisthenics and rhythm work, including folk dancing and 
eurhythmics (Dalcroze) accompanied by music. Music and 
thythm make a very strong appeal to the mentally deficient and 
hence should be utilized in the physical training exercises when- 
ever possible. This type of activity is of great value in overcoming 
the awkward, clumsy movements characteristic of so many defec- 
tives. Eurhythmics is a system of bodily movements accompanied 
by music, designed to develop codrdination of the mind and 
body, and physical grace and self-control, and also to improve 
the carriage, relax muscular tenseness, and develop hearing and 
musical appreciation. Some claim that it is also of value in stimu- 
lating the minds of the mentally deficient. It should find a larger 
place in special schools than it now has. 

4. Military drill, tactics, and other similar exercises. Since this 
type of exercise is intended to evoke quick and accurate re- 
sponses and prompt obedience to commands, it is often of value 
in arousing the mentally deficient from their lethargy and prepar- 
ing the way for purely intellectual training. 

5. Periodical setting-up exercises. Such exercises have some 
value in counteracting the tendency of the mentally deficient to 
slouch in their seats. 

Health work among the mentally deficient is concerned with 
other matters besides physical exercises. For example, habits of 
personal cleanliness must be developed. It is not enough to tell 
these children that they must come to school with clean hands 
and faces, have their hair combed, and be suitably dressed for 
School. The children’s appearance should be carefully checked 
by the teacher. A large chart with their names and the items to 
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be checked is very helpful. The teacher checks the chart daily 
and thus develops in the children the habit of good personal ap- 
pearance. After the children have gained this concept, the 
teacher may have each child check himself every morning. This 
has proved a worth-while and concrete way of developing the 
habit of self-analysis in a child. Such a chart might resemble the 
following: 


Hands Face Nails Hair Shoes Shirt Tie Teeth 


John ATAA n AE 1 8 One og 
Tom putty 1 1 Eigi hats sg 
Dick SARS BS ond liiiná 4a 
Sense seb 3) S| Bg 


The use of a rating scale is often desirable for this purpose. 
Tt enables the child to compete against himself and strive for a 
top rating. A 5-point scale is good, with 5 being high and 1 low, 
and 0 indicating the nonexistence of the trait. Charts and scales 
such as these are valuable because they help to establish a pat- 
tern of useful habits, 

Every school should provide facilities so that the children can 
maintain personal cleanliness, There should be showers in every 
school. At the very minimum each special classroom should have 
a washbowl, soap, and towels for the children; shoe-shining 
equipment might also be provided. Many teachers encourage the 
children to use toothbrush, comb, and hairbrush and to keep 
their shoes shined. In short, every means of providing proper 
training in habits of cleanliness should be available in the special 
class. 

The question of rest periods is one that has many answers. It 
is agreed that periods of rest and relaxation are necessary for 
children, but the amount of rest required and the method of 
obtaining relaxation vary with the situation. Other factors being 
equal, it is probable that younger children need more rest than 
older children, Young children, for example, may benefit from a 
nap after lunch, Older children may obtain a feeling of relaxa- 
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tion from playing quiet games or working puzzles. From time to 
time during the day the teacher may find it desirable to stop the 
regular activity for a short rest or a break in the routine. This may- 
be an active form of relaxation, such as playing “Simon says,” 
marching to rhythm, or clearing the floor of furniture and playing 
games like “Cat and Mouse.” Or the break may call for a quieter 
form of relaxation, such as listening to music or a story, or play- 
ing at being “floppy dolls.” The need for rest and relaxation must 
be determined by the teacher (and sometimes by the health in- 
spector) in the light of individual circumstances. 

The problem of nutrition requires a many-sided attack because 
of the poor nutritional condition of many mentally retarded chil- 
dren, A minimal program should include the following: (1) A 
general physical examination by the school health officer, the re- 
moval of foci of infection, and the correction of any conditions 
that may impair health and nutrition. (2) Provision of healthful, 
balanced school lunches, at the expense of the parents when they 
are able to pay. (3) Instruction for the children (and sometimes 
the mothers) regarding basic food requirements for the main- 
tenance of health and efficiency, the proper handling and prep- 
aration of foods, balanced diets, hygienic eating habits, digestion, 
assimilation, elimination, preservation of foods, prevention of 
spoiling, and the like. (4) Practice in the planning of balanced 
menus, in the preparation and serving of foods, and in the care 
of eating utensils, given in connection with home-making units 
or the home economics course. In all this, the salient considera- 
tion is the translation of theory into out-of-school practice. 


SOCIAL TRAINING 


The changes that have taken place in our society, its gradual 
urbanization, the rise in cultural standards, the increased length 
of schooling, the gradual supplanting of the home by the school as 
a training center have all tended to make living more complex for 
everyone. This complexity, in turn, has made both life and earning 
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a living more difficult for the mentally retarded. The complex 
situations of life today and the frequently questionable effects of 
motion pictures and radio and television programs make it im- 
perative that the mentally deficient receive definite training in 
acceptable modes of social living. When socialization programs 
are adequate, the response of this group is usually quite favor- 
able. Two methods of training are available: the didactic, and 
habit formation. 


Didactic Instruction 

The mentally deficient need training in many aspects of living 
that the normal child learns casually. They need to be exhorted 
to do the right things and to avoid the wrong, They need to be 
taught the correct attitudes and behavior in regard to moral re- 
lations and obligations, virtue and vice, right and wrong. The 
everyday virtues must be taught them as concretely as the multi- 
plication tables are. They must be taught industry, loyalty, hon- 
esty, truthfulness, sincerity, dependability, fairness, and honor 
and purity in their personal relations. They must be taught to 
resist every tendency toward antisocial or immoral relations. 

This didactic instruction must be eminently concrete, factual, 

` and practical. Anecdotes, stories, fables, and specific occurrences 

in both the school and the community are acceptable for use by 
the teacher. “Examples are better than precepts; and precepts 
are better than abstract principles, formulas, or ideals.” 2 

An excellent illustration of the use of school occurrences is 
supplied by Ernest Horn.’ The concrete situation involved the 
children cutting across lots on their way to school, with resultant 
damage to the shrubbery, lawns, and flower beds of the property 
owners. Instead of lecturing them, the teacher took the pupils to 
the lots and asked them if they saw anything they would not 
gi V a i ton of Handicapped Children, Hough- 


3 Leo J. Brueckner and Ernest G. Melb: , Diagnostic and Remedial Teach- 
ing, Houghton Mifflin, 1921, pp. 548-549. Betis 
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like if they owned the property. They did. Then she asked them 
how they thought the owners of the property felt about the situa- 
tion. In this way the children had a concrete situation presented 
to them so that they could see what was wrong, and the teacher 
developed the proper emotional background. The children were 
then asked to discuss means of eliminating this nuisance. They 
were thus given an opportunity to formulate the appropriate 
line of conduct themselves and to carry it out. If the teacher is 
skillful, children can be led to transfer a rule of conduct to other 
similar situations—that is, to generalize, to formulate and apply 
general principles of conduct. A realistic approach by means of 
concrete examples is much better than presenting an abstract 
principle. 

Many teachers use actual situations to apply the principles of 
conduct they wish to inculcate. In teaching honesty in handling 
money, for example, instead of depending on repeated statements 
about the necessity of keeping accurate accounts, a teacher gives 
the class the responsibility of collecting the money for the chil- 
dren’s milk each week in the entire school. Such a task requires 
accurate accounting as a vital part of the day's work, If such an ` 
activity is recognized by the school authorities as a valuable 
contribution to the functioning of the school and if public ap- 
probation is given the class by the other teachers and the prin- 
cipal, a sense of responsibility will be established in the class. 
Any dishonesty on the part of one child or a particular group of 
children will result in group disapproval. Innumerable situations 
like this afford opportunities for the inculcation of honesty. 


Habit Formation 
Daily practice is the best method of establishing patterns of 
acceptable behavior. As has been pointed out, the vast majority 
of people are motivated by inner drive, habit, or custom. They do 
athe things that are rooted in impulse, habit, or tradition. Their 
actions are usually not based on a careful consideration of the 
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principles involved in following a particular course of conduct. 
This is true not only of defectives but of people in general. The 
establishment of habits is therefore of prime importance in the 
education of retarded children. Good conduct, correct responses, 
and acceptable behavior must be made a matter of habituation. 
Children in special classes must be trained day by day to estab- 
lish dependable habit responses in many situations. Habits of 
safety, courtesy, punctuality, cleanliness, and truthfulness are 
vitally important. 

For example, in teaching safety rules the teacher of a class of 
mentally handicapped children must not be content with merely 
advising the pupils to cross with the green light. If she wishes to 
be sure that the class thoroughly understands the basic elements 
of the safety lesson, she must provide concrete experiences. She 
should take the class to the nearest busy intersection and have 
the pupils actually practice crossing the street with the traffic 
light. She must also require that the children, in addition to 
watching the lights, observe the traffic in all directions and be on 
guard against the occasional motorist who does not observe the 

 traflic signals. This training must be repeated, either vicariously 
in the classroom or preferably by daily excursions to the busy 
intersection, until the act of crossing the street carefully becomes 
a matter of habit, 

Many deficient children lose their jobs because they come to 
work late. The school can play an important part in establishing 
habits of punctuality. A teacher who insists on punctuality and 
provides some means of encouraging it will develop not only a 
desirable school habit but also a necessary social-vocational 
skill. One method of establishing the habit of punctuality is to 
have the children “punch in” each day on time cards. One special 
class for adolescent boys in New York City has a time clock so 
that the boys can have the experience of using a device that they 
will use later when they are actually employed. These boys are* 
not only establishing a good school habit but are learning a vo- 
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‘cational skill that will be useful to them. Punching a time clock 
incorrectly may be embarrassing to the worker, and also a source 
of friction, as anyone who has ever had to punch one knows, for 
a worker who makes a mistake or is unduly slow in punching in 
may make everyone on the line behind him late. Of course, not 
every classroom can have a time clock, for such clocks are rather 
expensive. But the teacher can provide a substitute in the form 
of a chart with pockets for time cards, The children can check in 
and out each day by moving their cards from the our to the IN 
pocket. 

Such traits as honesty, truthfulness, punctuality, dependability, 
industry, application, cheerfulness, neatness, and friendliness are 
necessary in obtaining and holding many jobs. These nonmanual 
traits are as important in jobholding as the manual traits, In fact, 
workers in the field have asserted that young retarded employees 
lose their jobs not so much because they are unable to do the 
work as-because they are lacking in one or more of the important 
nonmanual traits. Many elements of job responsibility sought by 
employers can be taught to children. The boy who learns in 
school not to walk on new lumber with grimy shoes and not to 
slip behind the wheel of a car if his hands or coveralls are 
greasy, and the girl who is taught to handle fine china carefully 
and not to use an abrasive when polishing silverware have 
learned valuable occupational skills that give them an advantage 
over others who have not been so trained. 

Today we emphasize the fact that the school is in itself a little 
community and that the children should share in it and learn 
acceptable behavior from the actual give-and-take in this com- 
munity life (see pages 196, 258, 847). The schools should provide 
social activities that will mirror those the children will meet out 
of school. The work and play activities in school afford many 
Opportunities for exercising the desirable social traits mentioned 
*above. When possible, a special class should simulate the condi- 
tions that will be met in life and work outside, for it is only in 
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this way that children in these classes will be able to meet the 
competition of the world. It should never be forgotten that these 
children must compete not only with their fellows but with their 
more normal associates as well. 

Tn establishing these social traits and habits we must utilize 
all the psychological aids possible, “particularly the basic princi- 
ples of habit formation as formulated by James: initial focaliza- 
tion of consciousness, in order that the child may secure a clear, 
definite, and specific idea of the habit to be formed; attentive 
repetition, so that the habits may be correctly and expeditiously 
formed, and avoidance of exceptions during the continuance of 
the practice until a stage of automatic control has been attained 
or approximated.” + 


Suggestions for Discipline and Social Training 


The following concrete suggestions, the outgrowth of extensive 
first-hand experience with the problem, should prove helpful to 
the teacher in applying disciplinary measures in special classes 
as well as in the regular grades, and in trying to improve the 
deportment of her pupils and to further their character develop- 
ment. t 

1. Logically the first step is to try to discover the cause of the 
child’s misbehavior, and then set about to remove it by changing 
the environment or applying mental, educational, or physical 
therapy as required. 

The causes may be found in classroom conditions, the home 
situation, physical disorders, abnormal functioning of the brain, 
personality maladjustments, emotional disorders, or abnormal 
motivations,’ 

4 Wallin, op. cit, p, 223, 

5J. E. Wallace Wallin, Personality Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene, 
McGraw-Hill, 2nd ed., 1949, contains nontechnical suggestions for detecting 
and treating personality difficulties, and many references to the relevant, 
literature, particularly on pp. 531-536, 540-542, 548-552, 555-556. See 
also the references in the present chapter under discipline and mental 
hygiene, and also chap. vi. 
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2. Do not set out to “have discipline at any cost,” but create 
such a feeling of congeniality and good will in the classroom 
that good discipline follows as an inevitable resultant. 

Discipline will largely take care of itself in an atmosphere of 
friendliness, acceptance, harmony, cheer, and confidence (see 
pages 247 ff.). 

3. Arrange the schoolroom details so that trouble is not invited. 
Two suggestions are valuable here. 

a. Begin the day on a high plane with a reasonable degree of 
order and the right kind of opening exercises. From the outset 
develop an atmosphere of good will, friendliness, and order. 
Instead of the children trooping into the room, have them march 
in in an orderly manner and take their places quietly. The initial 
mind-set is often the most important determinant of a person's 
reaction patterns for the rest of the day. 

Of course, no teacher should expect deathlike stillness or the 
suppression of all activity; that would be injurious for all the 
children, normal as well as subnormal. A teacher can scarcely 
expect the same degree of self-control from deficient as from 
normal children, But too much laxity or vacillation at the outset 
will encourage the pupils to take undue liberties. 

There arise the images of two special-class teachers whose 
classrooms were frequently in a hubbub. Both allowed their 
pupils to rush into the room pell-mell—boisterous, laughing, talk- 
ing, scuffing. One teacher frequently exploded in a loud, raucous, 
strident tongue-lashing that had an exciting rather than a quieting 
effect on her restless pupils. A teacher must exemplify quiet 
orderliness, poise, and restrained forcefulness if she would have 
her children behave in an orderly manner. 

b. Seat the pupils so as not to invite trouble. Keep the trouble- 
makers apart instead of allowing them to sit together—a small 
point that is often violated. One teacher had her pupils sit ina 
semicircle. Two older boys seated beside each other often dis- 
turbed the class by chattering with each other and by horseplay 
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and roughhousing. It was suggested to her that a simple solution 
might be to have the class sit in a row, with the two boys at 
the opposite ends of it, and to give them the responsibility of 
seeing that their part of the line behaved well. A friendly rivalry 
soon developed and the disciplinary difficulties disappeared. 

A student teacher based her reading lessons on board work. 
The youngsters in her class sat on each side of a narrow kinder- 
garten table, half of them with their backs to the blackboard, One 
boy who sat thus soon lost interest in the lesson he was unable 
to see. His attention was attracted by the flashy necktie worn by 
the boy across from him, and he began to pull it, The other boy 
retaliated in kind. This behavior continued for several days until 
the obvious solution, teseating the pupils, was suggested to the 
student teacher. i 

4. Use suggestions rather than commands, friendly guidance 
rather than coercion. 

A categorical command often arouses animosity, negativism, 
a contrary attitude, or the tendency to do just the opposite. On 
the other hand, a suggestion, especially if delivered in an appeal- 
ing manner, predisposes the mind toward compliance and wins 
ready acquiescence. Make the desired response appear a special 
privilege rather than the result of an order, directive, or imposi- 
tion. Ask the child if he doesn’t want to do it this way, rather 
than telling him he must do it this way. 

Positive suggestions are superior to negative ones because of 
the ideomotor tendency of ideas, i.e., their tendency to work 
themselves out in concordant action. Fill the child’s mind with 
the idea of what you want done, rather than with the forbidden 
act. To concentrate attention on the undesirable conduct will 
lodge it in the focus of consciousness. Therefore, when the child 
becomes angry he is likely to do the obnoxious thing that 
occupies the focus of his attention. For this reason, commenda- 
tion for good behavior is better than reproof for faults or short- 
comings. 
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5, Provide desirable substitute outlets for the child’s undesira- 
ble activities, fruitful controlled movements for random uncon- 
trolled movements, and directed occupational release for aimless 
manipulation. 

If the child has a penchant for whittling the furniture, sub- 
stitute a profitable form of handicraft work. A mentally deficient 
pupil in a special class near a business center often came to school 
with his pockets bulging with discarded theater checks and other 
things that he picked up from waste receptacles. Occasionally he 
would go to a nearby five- and ten-cent store and pilfer all sorts 
of articles, most of which he gave away to the other boys. It was 
suggested to the teacher that she divert his collecting impulses 
into collecting leaves, which at that season had beautiful colors, 
and have him mount them. She then got him interested in col- 
lecting stamps and various other objects. His tendency toward 
pilfering soon disappeared because he had been given a sub- 
stitute interest, When a child betrays evidence of restlessness 
because of a superabundance of energy oF because of neryous 
instability, ‘substitute some form of physical activity. Restless 
children must be given an opportunity to work off their energy: 
There is great need for this diversion of energy among deficients, 
for they may have little interest in the sedentary literary activities 
and their inhibitions are often very limited. Carefully noting the 
child’s tendencies will enable the teacher to forestall outbreaks of 
restlessness by diverting nervous activity into fruitful channels. 
Many disciplinary bugbears can be tamed by channeling these 
tendencies into socially approved outlets. 

6. Keep the child happily occupied, and you will solve many 
behavior difficulties. ‘ 

The child will have no time or inclination for mischief if he 
is kept busy with things that he can do and that yield satisfaction 
because he is successful in exercising his native drives. “An empty 
‘mind is the devil's workshop.” Aes 

T. Give intrinsic and extrinsic rewards or prizes oF special 
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privileges for good conduct and withdraw them when the rules 
are broken. 

A great variety of incentives and rewards have been used from 
time immemorial to entice children into applying themselves 
more vigorously and learning more effectively. These incentives 
can be classified into two categories, intrinsic and extrinsic. An 
intrinsic reward stems from the satisfaction or good that comes 
directly from the activity itself, such as the exhilaration from 
skating or dancing, or the pleasure derived from reading a 
thrilling story. Extrinsic rewards, on the other hand, are artificial 
incentives, They do not result directly from the activity itself but 
embody some form of added recognition; they may be intangible 
—for example, a word of praise or commendation—or tangible—a 
mark, a grade, a badge, an emblem, an honor, a certificate, a 
citation, a prize, money, or a scholarship. Another incentive 
consists in granting or withholding some privilege. An icecream 
cone at the end of the week for pupils who have been on their 
good behavior is often a powerful incentive; withholding it 
because of bad conduct is likewise a powerful corrective. Insti- 
tutional children with sufficient merit badges are sometimes 
allowed to attend the town movie or to date at the institution 
dance. OK slips at The Vineland Training School have been in 
use for almost half a century and still constitute the most effective 
reward system there. Each child is given an OK at the end of 
each period by every department to which he has been scheduled. 
Thus he receives immediate recognition for good work done 
during every period. In case he has failed to earn this credit, a 
hole is punched in his OK sheet, Little children and people with 
inferior mentality respond to immediate, tangible rewards. 

Many objections have been made against the use of extrinsic 
rewards for motivating children. Thus, the children may become 
dependent on the system and form a habit that will cling to them 
through life. Always looking for a reward, they are disgruntled 
if none is offered. Some people regard a reward as a sort of bribe. 
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They hold that children should be motivated by the good they 
get out of an activity and not by any external bribe. Further- 
more, the system often encourages cheating and other forms of 
dishonesty. It sometimes develops ugly traits, such as rivalry, 
jealousy, envy, and hatred of those who win. It stimulates the 
growth of the competitive instead of the codperative spirit The 
great need in this strife-torn world is development of a spint of 
coöperation. 

Another argument holds that the child may become concerned 
only with winning the reward. He keeps his attention focused on 
the grades or prizes rather than on mastering what is to be 
learned, and thus may not care whether he forgets everything 
afterward. It is traditional in some colleges to make bonfires of 
the textbooks as soon as a course is completed. 

The reward system is only partially successful because it 
usually stimulates only the brighter pupils who do not need any 
stimulation; there is danger that they will become victims of 
excessive stimulation. The duller pupils are not stimulated be- 
cause they know they have no chance against the bright ones. 

Examinations and the marking or grading system on the basis 
of which the prizes are awarded are not very accurate. They are 
sometimes inimical to the preservation of mental and physical 
health because of the anxiety, strain, insomnia, digestive upsets, 
and other maladjustments they produce. Some persons cannot 
face the ordeal of tests objectively and unemotionally. As one 
high-school teacher taking graduate work said, “I wish specific 
grades, honor rolls, valedictorian scholarships, etc., could be done 
away with. For instance, my desire to make an E [Exceptional] 
to get another bid to KA® has me so nervous that I haven't 
been able to talk this afternoon, the first time I ever felt that way 
before a test.” (She had apparently developed hysterical apho- 
nia. 

s z the other hand, some educators accept these objections 
theoretically but do not think it would be safe to do away com- 
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pletely with the extrinsic reward system, whether prizes, marks, 
or grades. They believe that prizes and marks stimulate some 
pupils to buckle down to work who would make little effort 
otherwise, Since there is virtue in studying because without it 
proper mental growth and development would not occur, we are 
justified in using artificial measures. Others consider rewards 
valuable at least as temporary expedients; they serve as spurs 
until the child becomes intrinsically interested and the incentive 
can be dispensed with. This argument holds that it is better to 
arouse interest by means of artificial incentives than to fail to 
arouse any interest by appealing to intrinsic interests that may be 
non-existent. The reward system is a justifiable compromise. 

One special-class teacher from a Cleveland suburb makes the 
following comment: 


In my own case I do use extrinsic rewards occasionally. I think 
they arouse interest in doing things as a whole group that otherwise 
might not be done, e.g., we have semiannual paper sales in our 
school, My children were not a bit enthusiastic about them. They 
weren't even going to bring their own papers from home. I told them 
if they obtained the second largest pile, I would give them each a 
chocolate bar. I thought it would be impossible for my fourteen to 
compete for first place with other groups that consisted of thirty-five 
or forty children, but they set to work with a will and came in with a’ 
tie for first place. Without the reward in view I doubt if we would 
have had half a dozen bundles of newspapers for our group. The 
school department rewarded them also by taking a moving picture of 
them. The picture was shown at the final assembly and made them 
feel that they were a part of a school organization. 


The author has found that immediate tangible rewards and 
praise are very effective with mentally handicapped children (see 
also pages 247 f.) and that the work of the special-class teacher 
would become more difficult without them. For these children, 
small rewards are often as effective as large or intrinsically 
valuable ones are with normal children. A word of commendation 
or recognition, an oes glance, an approving tap on the 
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shoulder will lead to redoubled effort on the part of many re- 
tardates. This may be due to their reputed self-love or egotism. 
One of the dangers inherent in bestowing lavish or unmerited 
praise is that it will stimulate their conceit and their craving for 
praise. They may learn to look for it, and if it is not forthcoming 
they will become uncodperative or sulky. Then, too, they may 
acquire an exaggerated idea of their abilities as the result of 
fulsome praise, when actually they are quite mediocre. Thus they 
suffer a rude shock when they have to face the world of reality 
where they get little praise and eventually learn that they don’t 
have the ability they thought they had. This is illustrated by the 
following statement regarding a pupil in a suburban Chicago 
high school who had been advanced far beyond her level: 


The youngest of a Scotch pioneer, all the other children made 
superior records in high school and some in college. She was a peculiar- 
looking child, always grinning, with mouth usually open and eyes 
squinting. When she entered the first grade her speech was unintelli- 
gible but when she left school she was able to make herself understood 
although she went through all manner of twisting bodily motions. 
She never learned to write legibly. Her letters were large, very irregu- 
lar in size and shape and made with wavy lines. The words were sel- 
dom completed. One of her big assets was that she was always very 
cheerful and extremely social in her manner and had a pleasing singing 
voice. She loved to sing and did so at all times, on the way ‘to school, 
between classes, ete. In the high school at the age of 15 she had an 
LQ. of 63 on the Otis Group Intelligence Test, with a mental level of 
about nine. Because of family pressure, she was pushed along in the 
grades in order that she might stay with her own age group. The 
teachers gave her as much individual instruction as they had time for, 
but it was largely confined to writing and speech work. She failed in 
the academic subjects in high school where she was registered in the: 
vocational course. She did fairly well in cooking. She had some leader- 
ship qualities but was weak in codperative enterprises. She was de- 
ficient in sewing because of her lack of muscular coérdination. = 

_ She was subject to daydreaming, always imagining herself a prima 

onna. When she brought material to the sewing class which was suit- 
able only for the plainest kind of house dress, she insisted upon using 
an evening gown pattern. t 
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Because of her voice and her liking for singing and also because 
there was so little that they could praise in her, all of her teachers 
complimented her upon her voice. They gave’ her little parts in school 
operettas and school programs. When she entered high school they 
permitted her to sing in the girl’s glee club and to sing at a class party. 
On this occasion she at last could realize her dream of standing before 
an audience dressed in an evening gown and singing. This encourage- 
ment led her to demand vocal lessons. She left high school after two 
and a half years. She studied voice with a teacher from a city nearby 
who was obviously interested in the money she received, not in the girl. 
She became possessed with the idea that she would launch forth upon a 
musical career. She went to radio stations in Chicago requesting audi- 
tions. She pestered local women’s clubs, Rotary clubs, churches, etc., 
for engagements. In these efforts she met only rebuffs instead of the 
sympathetic response to which she was accustomed in school. She lost 
her former cheerful disposition and became despondent and morbid. 

After a few months she was sent to the Institution for the Feeble- 
minded at Lincoln, Illinois, where she stayed for two years. She is now 
living with one of her married sisters who lets her do a little house- 
work and stay with the children when she goes out. She is still very 
despondent, If anyone talks to her, she immediately tells about her 
troubles—her disappointment about a career, her modest clothes, and 
the fact that no one has any use for her, as she puts it. 


In spite of the possible hazards and drawbacks, it would be a 
mistake to withhold all praise for good effort and good behavior 
in classes for the mentally handicapped. But it is important that 
this potent stimulus be used with discrimination and discretion. 
It must be tempered to the needs of each child. Some children 
require considerable praise and encouragement to develop their 
confidence, whereas others will be harmed by lavish praise. Judi- 
ciously applied, praise and encouragement are legitimate means 
for eliciting willing coöperation and social compliance and, even 
more important, for stimulating wholesome personality develop- 
ment and releasing psychic energy for constructive achievement 
(see pages 247 ff. and 265 ff.). 

8. If you are a competent disciplinarian you will have little 
need to resort to corporal punishment. 
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Corporal punishment was the stand-by of the parent and 
schoolmaster in the days when to “spare the rod” meant to “spoil 
the child.” In fifty-one years one Swabian schoolmaster adminis- 
tered 911,500 canings and hundreds of thousands of additional 
floggings and other forms of punishment.* According to Horace 
Mann, a certain school in Boston in the 1840s gave 328 separate 
floggings to 250 pupils—in those days an athletic build was a 
decided asset to any schoolmaster. Twenty years later a Phila- 
delphia mother wrote as follows about her four-month-old baby: 
“Logan and I had our first regular battle today, and he came off 
conqueror, though I don’t think he knew it. I whipped him until 
he was actually black and blue until I could not whip him any 
more, and he never gave up one single inch.” 

Flagellation was part of our religion and education in those 
days. Today the courts would take action against anyone who 
inflicted such barbaric torture on a helpless child. Many local 
school systems have outlawed corporal punishment by regulation, 
but New Jersey is apparently the only state that has statutes 
prohibiting its use in the schools. Although corporal punish- 
ment is the tool of weak disciplinarians and teachers, the writer 
believes its use should be permitted as a last resource. Its aboli- 
tion by law is often an invitation to impertinence in the school- 
room, Pain has always been the great inhibiter, as pleasure has 
been the great stimulater. Corporal punishment is much to be 
preferred to a sarcastic tongue, the insults from which may rankle 
and arouse vindictiveness and resentment that last for years, 
whereas the pain of corporal punishment soon vanishes. 

Where corporal punishment is permitted, it should be adminis- 
tered under proper safeguards. It should be given in the presence 
of witnesses, it should follow soon after the offense, particularly 
in the case of a young child or a mentally deficient child, so 
that the proper cause-effect association will be established, and 

la Understanding the Child, January, 1944, pp. 8-4. This entire number 
is a symposium on discipline in the schools. 
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it should not be inflicted in a state of anger. The chief time for 
spanking is in early childhood. 

The teacher should always appeal to the highest motives in 
molding the children’s character—motives of right, duty, honor, 
and self-respect—resorting to lower motives only when appeal to 
the higher ones is ineffective. The ideal is so to rear children, 
even the mentally defective, that intrinsic incentives can be 
substituted for extrinsic ones; in other words, so that they will 
do the right thing voluntarily on the basis of rational considera- 
tions and not because of any fear of penalties. When this proves 
impossible, good conduct should be enforced by resort to control 
mechanisms of a more primitive type. 

There are three kinds of control in the classroom: (a) teacher 
control; (b) group control—control imposed by the esprit de 
corps, the attitudes, the habit patterns of the pupils; and (c) 
self-control, Self-control is the ideal of the newer discipline. It 
must be the ultimate ideal in a democracy if the democratic form 
of government is ultimately to prove successful. 


9. Organize the class so far as possible into a responsible self-. 


directing or self-governing community along the pattern estab- 
lished in the George Junior Republic’ (founded by William R. 
George in 1895 in Freeville, New York) and its numerous deriva- 
tives—the Ford Republic, Boys Town near Omaha, Nebraska, the 


self-determining cottages in the Wayne County Training School | 


at Northville, Michigan, and the students’ councils or courts in 
the secondary schools. Sharing in the varied and realistic ex- 
periences provided by these miniature states, governments, and 


7 William R, George, The Junior Republic, Its History and Ideals, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1910. See also Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1910, vol. 11, 
P- 749; Encyclopedia Americana, 1935, vol, 12, p. 480. 

8 Newell C. Kephart, Group Autonomy in a Children’s Institution, Mental 
Hygiene, October, 1988, p. 587; A Method of Heightening Social Adjust- 
ment in an Institutional Group, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry; 
October, 1938, pp. 710-716. See also Robert W. Hyde and Harvey Ç: 
Solomon, Patient Government: A New Form of Group Therapy, Digest of 
Neurology and Psychiatry, 1950, 18:207-218, 
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organizations will contribute to the development of initiative, 
self-reliance, self-restraint, a spirit of codperativeness, insight 
into the processes of democratic living, and a felt need for 
making social adjustments in the interest of harmonious group 
living. Implicit in a voluntary system of democratization is free 
discussion of the problems of human relationships. Such discus- 
sion should lead to insight, self-understanding, appreciation of 
problems that are common to all, and the resolution of emotional 
conflicts and psychosomatic tensions by the techniques referred 
to as release or expression therapy, relationship therapy, and 
group therapy.’ 
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The Curriculum of 
the Special Class 
(Continued) 


ACADEMIC STUDIES 


It has been maintained “that teaching even the basic academic 
branches, such as reading, numbers, spelling, writing, or com- 
position to mental defectives is a waste of time, because they do 
not acquire sufficient competency in any of these schoolroom arts 
to make any practical use of them.” * Others insist that the men- 
tally handicapped child can do almost as well as the normal child 
if given adequate instruction and ample time. This is one of the 
many fictions that have been prevalent in the field of mental 
deficiency, probably as the result of failing to identify the true 
deficients properly. Some teachers confuse these children with 
the larger group of nonacademic pupils “who at the age of fifteen 
will be unable to read at a sixth-grade level with interest and with 
profit.” ? 


+J. E. Wallace Wallin, The Education of Handicapped Children, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1924, p. 226, 

2 Richard H. Hungerford, The Non-Academic Pupil, Occupational Educa- 
tion, January, 1947, p. 73. © 

Nonacademic pupils have been grouped by Hungerford into the following 
categories: (1) the socially handicapped; (2) the emotionally maladjusted; 
(8) the clinical academic; (4) the mentally deficient without feeble-minded- 
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It is undeniably true (as shown by the figures on pages 858 f.) 
that there has been overemphasis on the academic instruction of 
many mentally deficient children and that much of the time given 
to it could have been more profitably spent on other forms of 
training. There has, moreover, been a tendency to pattern the 
programs given these children after those of the regular grades. 
This has been challenged by educators who believe that the 
mentally handicapped need a curriculum more in keeping with 
their needs, rather than a “watered-down” version of the regular 
curriculum. These children need a realistic curriculum that will 
prepare them to go out into the world and to maintain themselves 
as contributing members of society. As was pointed out at the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection in 1931, 
the curriculum for the seriously retarded must consider the type 
of work they will do as adults. The content of the curriculum 
must be predicated on the fact that these children often enter a 
special class at an age that precludes giving them complete train- 
ing. For example, if the child is 12 when he enters the special class, 
there are only about four or five years in which to equip him with 
the practical skills he will need to become capable of making a 
satisfactory social and occupational adjustment. Hence, although 
the immediate program must take account of his learning readi- 
ness at the time, it must also be pointed toward his needs as an 
adult citizen. In the time that is available the schools must turn 
out persons that can compete in the open market; they must turn 
out individuals capable of selling their own skills and services to 
an employer, and the skills and services they can offer must have 
enough value for the employer to feel justified in paying them 
regular wages. The teacher must have practical goals in mind 
(Chapter VIII) and her teaching should conduce to the achieve- 
ment of those goals. Certainly any academic skills the mentally 
deficient child can attain will make him more like his normal 


ness; (5) the mentally deficient with feeble-mindedness. These descriptions 
seem to be symptqmatically descriptive rather than nosological entities. 
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fellows and render him more capable of maintaining himself in 
society, even if his potential academic achievement level is 
limited to the primary or intermediate grades. Moreover, many 
parents would vigorously oppose the elimination of all literary 
instruction from the special classes and would insist that their 
children be returned to the grades for it. 

A reasonable amount of time should therefore be devoted in 
the special classes to the minimal essentials in the language arts 
and social studies—reading, spelling, handwriting, composition, 
English (oral and written), local and world geography, history, 
civics, and economics—and in nature study, arithmetic, speech, 
and art appreciation and expression. The teaching of reading is, 
of course, basic to progress in any field that depends on the use 
of printed symbols—“We learn to read that we may read to learn.” 
The literary instruction should be provided not only for whatever 
“disciplinary” value or interest-provoking stimulation it may 
possess (some of these children do get some enjoyment from 
literary studies), but also, and more especially, for its utilitarian 
“instrumental” value as a practical tool for socioeconomic adjust- 
ment. The important issue, therefore, relates to the character of 
the academic or cultural instruction. 

As already emphasized, the instruction must be suited in both 
content and method to the educational and intellectual levels and 
aptitudes of the learners. It must be presented orally, visually, 
and concretely. It must be vitalized by integration with activity 
or experience projects, units, or cores, and by correlation with the 
child’s interests in and out of school. It should be remedial and 
diagnostic for those with specific shortcomings, and it should be 
restricted in high measure to elements that are within the child's 
range of comprehension and possess the greatest practical utility 
for adjustment to life. But many more or less complex facts that 
are of practical significance in adjusting to life can and should be 
taught in connection with the social studies units. 

From the standpoint of instruction in the literary subjects, 
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special-class pupils can be divided into two main groups: (1) 
young or low-grade pupils who do not have “readiness” for the 
academic work and hence require a program of experiences 
designed to develop this readiness (they are sometimes referred 
to as preacademic pupils), and (2) older or higher-grade pupils 
who have sufficient readiness to profit to some extent from such 
instruction. 


Program for Preacademic Pupils 


Most preacademic pupils have an intelligence age, as deter- 
mined by tests, of under 6 years. It is generally agreed that a 
minimum intelligence age of 6 is necessary for a program of 
reading, arithmetic, and other academic subjects. The Committee 
on Better Reading Instruction of the National Education Asso- 
ciation concluded that “children should not be introduced to 
reading until they have attained the mental, physical, and social 
maturity of the average child of 6 to 6 and one-half years.” * As a 
result of a three-year experiment in reducing first-grade failures, 
the California State Department of Education adopted an intelli- 
gence age of 6 years and 4 months as the minimum for beginning 
reading.‘ Morphet and Washburne fixed the age for reading 
readiness at 6 years 6 months.” Ingram concluded that. children 
with an 1.Q. below 55 rarely learn to read, although they may 
recognize some words as a result of repetition.° 

Of course, the problem is not quite as simple as would appear 
from the above generalizations. Readiness for literary instruction 
is dependent on many other factors than LQ. or intelligence age, 
such as chronological age, prior cultural experiences in the home, 
favorable or unfavorable emotional conditioning, prior experi- 

8 Better Reading Instruction; a Survey of Research and Successful Prac- 
tice, National Education Association, Research Division, 1985, 18:278-325. 

4 Christine P. Ingram, Education of the Slow-Learning Child, World Book 
Company, 1935, p. 337. 

5 Mabel V. Morphett and Carleton Washburne, When Should Children 
Begin to Read, Elementary School Journal, March, 1981, pp. 496-508. 

6 Ingram, op. cit., p. 838. i 
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ences designed to develop readiness, motivation, and the in- 
dividual equation. One child with an I.Q. of 45 may be as ready 
for academic instruction as another child with I.Q. 55, depending 
on the chronological age and prior educational conditioning. In 
Table 7, which shows the reading and arithmetic expectancy 
levels of children of various chronological and intelligence ages, 
the readiness levels for reading vary from ages 3 to 7.’ Indi- 
vidual adjustment to individual needs based on individual diag- 
noses is, after all, the sine qua non for all deviates. 

For the group now under consideration, the emphasis should be 
not on literary instruction but on social reactions and experiences, 
attitudes, habit training, speech development, and activities de- 
signed to develop perceptual efficiency and muscular coördina- 
tion. The young child should become familiar with the new 
environment in which he finds himself, namely, the school. He 
should become familiar with his immediate neighborhood and be 
given an overall view of his surroundings. He should be trained 
in skills, habits, and attitudes that will provide a background of 
experiences for his introduction to more formalized academic 
work when he has attained a sufficiently high intelligence age. 
All his experiences should be concrete and embrace the use of 
multiple sensory approaches. For example, in teaching the con- 
cept of “big and little,” the child should have an opportunity to 
see and touch a variety of objects illustrating the concept. 

Extensive provision in the educational program for these pupils 
(in fact, for all young children and preadolescent mental defi- 
cients) should be made for educative play and game activities— 
sensorimotor, intellectual, and educational games; imitative play 
(reénacting familiar adult activities such as those of the mother, 
teacher, nurse, barber, policeman, ball player, drummer, and the 
like); story plays and dramatizations of simple tales and fables; 

a 


7 Barbara May, The Pre-Academic Child, Occupational Education, March, 
1948, p. 126. The table is reproduced with the author’s permission. 
kA 
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singing games, free construction activities; and rhythmic move- 
ments, 

Some school systems provide in their special classes special 
sections for preacademic mentally deficient youngsters. In New 
York City, for example, this group is taught in classes called 
` vestibule classes (see page 126). These classes were established 
for children who were denied a proper type of education because 
their intelligence quotients and their ages were below the stand- 
ards for placement in a special class. For example, a child with 
a chronological age of 6 and an I.Q. of 50 would have an intel- 
ligence age of about 3 and would be ineligible for special-class 
placement under the state regulations (see page 117). Yet his 
chronological age makes him eligible to attend school. It was to 
meet this particular need that vestibule classes were formed. 
These classes help the child to orient himself so he can enter the 
special class for older children when he is ready or, if he is found 
mentally normal at a later age, be placed in the proper school 
grade. 

Teachers often find that so-called normal children have diffi- 
culty in adjusting to the school environment when they enter it ` 
for the first time. The youngster finds everything strange and new. 
He is in a large building and in a large room with many other 
children, Instead of being the center of attention in his home he 
is now just one child in a large group of children. In order to 
obtain recognition here he must compete with the others in his 
group. If a mentally retarded youngster is placed among an ordi- 
nary group of children in an ordinary first-grade class he very 
quickly finds that he cannot meet this competition. It is at this 
point that habits of social maladjustment may begin. Since too 
often he is unable to participate in school activities with the other 
children and to make his contribution along with them, he may 
undertake to gain recognition in an unacceptable way through, 
antisocial conduct. Unless his problem is speedily diagnosed, in 
these first days at school he may form habits of, maladjustment 
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that may color his entire school career. When an early diagnosis 
is made and the children are found to be in need of a special 
class, a vestibule or preacademic class should be established. 

In the vestibule class the teacher is concerned with giving the 
young child an overview of the many tasks and responsibilities 
that will be demanded of him. She is also responsible for giving 
him an awareness of the fact that he is part of the school and of 
the class and that what he does is of concern to others besides 
himself. What are the tasks and responsibilities of a young men- 
tally handicapped child in a vestibule class? 

1. He has as his first responsibility the task of coming to school 
each day. 

2. Not only must he come to school, but he must come to 
school on time. 

3. He must come to school properly and completely dressed _ 
and not, as the old nursery rhyme has it, with “one shoe off and 
one shoe on.” 

4. Once in school, he must know where to go, what room he is 
in, his teacher's name, the names of the other pupils, and how to 
find his way to other parts of the building. 

His teacher must teach him habits of safety—to know how and 
where to cross the street; to know his address and his full name 
and what to do if he should get lost; to play where it is safe; to 
be careful in opening and closing doors; to be careful near rail- ` 
road tracks, bus lines, building excavations, sand piles, garages, 
and driveways. He must learn to walk through the school halls 
instead of running through them. He must learn how to behaye in 
a fire drill and must realize that all the safety rules he learns are 
designed not only to protect him, but also to protect other 
children. 

He must learn to keep himself clean, to wash his hands and 
face, to keep his fingernails clean, and to bathe frequently; to 
carry and use a handkerchief; and to take care of his clothing 
and keep track of it while in school. He must learn where to put 
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his belongings. He must learn how to put on his snow suit and 
overshoes. He must learn how to tie his shoelaces and button his 
buttons and zip his zippers. 

He must learn how to take care of school property, to keep the 
schoolroom and the halls free of scrap paper and the walls free 
of pencil and crayon marks. He must learn how to behave in the 
lunchroom, where to get his food, and what to do with his tray 
when he is finished. 

He must learn to live completely in the new environment by 
learning to make friends with the people he comes in contact 
with in school—other children, teachers, principal, school nurse, 
custodian. He must learn to accept the responsibility that he is 
confronted with, and to accept his share of the total responsi- 
bility for living and working together in the school room. 

It should be clear from this that a formal academic program 
embracing reading, number work, or writing should not play an 
extensive part in the training of these young children. Elise 
Martens has stated this very succinctly: “To teach these children 
to live in a social environment is far more important than to 
attempt to teach them to read.” 8 All the activities of the vestibule 
class will give the child a background of experiences which will 
make his introduction to the reading program more meaningful 
and fruitful. The vestibule class provides great opportunity for 
training in oral language. Often the home environment of the 
retarded child is such that he comes to school without the ex- 
periences, backgrounds, and cultural stimulations that a more 
privileged environment affords. Indeed many times it is so 
meager that books, newspapers, and magazines are not part of his 
home life. In some children’s homes singing songs, listening to 
and telling stories, cutting out pictures, using crayons, and play- 
ing with toys of all types are part of the normal home back- 
ground, part of the daily life of the family. A child from this type, 


8 Elise H. Martens, Curriculum Adjustments for the Mentally Retarded, 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1950, pp. 14-15. 
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of home is better equipped to undertake a reading readiness 
program because all such activities contribute to his develop- 
ment. But even when a young mentally handicapped child comes 
from such a home, there is no guarantee that this in itself will 
make him ready to embark upon the readiness program. 

Among the activities that provide speech experiences are con- 
versations, dramatizations, listening to and telling stories, relating 
the events of the day, describing pictures, planning parties, tak- 
ing trips, and participating in various games and plays. As part of 
language development and as part of teaching the children to 
live in a social environment many teachers make use of parties. 
In many classrooms for young children a calendar of birthdays is 
kept in chart form, as shown in Table 8. Such a chart supplies a 


Taste 8. Birthday Chart as a Center of Interest 


Name My Birthday Is I Will Be -........ years old. 
John September 20 Drawing of a cake with seven candles. 
Mary November8 Drawing of a cake with six candles. 
Steve April 12 Drawing of a cake with seven candles. 
Edward May3 Drawing of a cake with eight candles. 
Miss Jones 
(teacher) June 2 Drawing of a cake with one candle. 


center of interest and stimulates conversation in regard to birth- 
days: “My birthday is tomorrow. When is yours?” “My birthday 
is in June. My mother is going to give me a doll.” This type of 
conversation will give the enterprising teacher a start on many 
activities of a readiness nature. Planning Christmas parties, 
Easter parties, and parties for the mothers provides her with a 
rich and fruitful source of materials for language development, 
the preparation of simple reading charts, and the teaching of 
° proper behavior and manners as well as such practical skills as 
setting a table properly, cleaning and dusting the classroom, 
6 
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decorating the table, and planning the menu and cooking simple 
dishes. Serving tea to the mothers at Christmas or during Open 
School Week or at the end of a unit of activity is an excellent 
device. When a tea is given at the culmination of a unit of work 
it affords a chance to display the children’s work and to discuss 
individual pupil progress and pupil problems with the various 
mothers. 

It is advisable for the teacher of a preacademic group to keep 
an anecdotal record book. In it she can record her observations 
and note the children who have specific difficulties. For example, 
she might make note* of the children who have the following 
problems, and try to correct as many of them as possible: 

1. Difficulty in vocabulary. 

2. Poor motor control. 

3. Difficulty in visual discrimination. 

4, Difficulty in auditory discrimination. 

5. Emotional problems. 

6. Meager backgrounds and lack of concepts. 
7. Difficulty in following directions. 

8. Speech defects. 

9. Foreign-language backgrounds. 

10. Poor work habits. 

As an integral part of her task the teacher must also begin a 
guidance program for her children (see pages 252-256). New 
York City’s five-fold program of occupational education states 
that vocational guidance is “the measuring of individual qualifica- 
tions against specific job requirements’—a somewhat different 
definition than the usual one found in vocational guidance texts. 
In the vestibule class the child must be guided to measure “his 
own abilities against the requirements of each skill to be 
learned.”° This guidance can be both group and individual 
guidance. Thus a child should realize that in any given task, such $ 


? Esther Farrell, rvp Education in the Vestibule Class, Occupa- 
tional Education, November, 1945, p. 45. 
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as erasing the blackboard, he may be unable to meet the job 
requirements because he is not tall enough to reach to the top of 
the board, Similarly the class realizes that John cannot do the job 
“because he is not tall enough” but that Tom can do it because 
he is tall and can reach ‘way up. The teacher leads the children 
to measure themselves against the specific requirements of the 
job at hand and in this way presents the rudiments of a guidance 
program. The children are also shown that knowing how to do a 
job is not enough in many cases, for there are other factors that 
enter into the total situation. This, too, is part of good guidance. 

The preacademic class is one of the most important foundation 
stones in any program of special education, but “the children 
should be tested early enough so that if placement in a special 
program is necessary it will be made before a pattern of failure 
becomes fixed.” ° On leaving the class, the child should show 
evidence of having met and mastered some of his difficulties. 
He should be oriented to the school situation, he should be 


' emotionally adjusted, he should be ready to engage in the 


more formal academic work of the next class, and he should 
feel secure in knowing that he has a place in his home, in his 
school, and in his community. 


Program for Pupils with Academic Readiness 


As shown by the survey cited on page 210 and by an inspection 
of recent curricula, the practice in many localities is to center the 
program, both academic and manual, around activities that are of 
vital social concern. For preadolescents the emphasis is placed on 
topics dealing with day-by-day activities carried out in the home 
and the community; and for adolescents, on topics dealing 
with self-evaluation, earning a living, local employment oppor- 
tunities, budgeting and managing money, the wise expenditure 

10 Louis E. Rosenzweig and Charles I. McAllister, Present and Future of 
Sarre Education, American Journal of Mental Deficiency, October, 1949, 
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of earnings, and the privileges, duties, and responsibilities of 
citizenship in our country. Most cities, however, find it necessary 
to provide for formal instruction in certain branches, especially 
reading, spelling, number work, and writing (see pages 192 EN: 
This applies particularly to classes for young children and for 
children with a very limited potential. In teaching these children, 
the teacher can utilize to advantage many of the numerous excel- 
lent basic reading programs now available, the method of reme- 
dial instruction worked out for normal children with specific 
subject-matter defects, and supplementary reading materials 
which have simplified vocabularies. Many serviceable workbooks 
are available, especially in reading and arithmetic. One section 
of the references at the end of the chapter pertains to books on a 
low vocabulary level and a high interest level, many of which 
are of particular value for older pupils. 


READING, The basic goals in teaching reading to the mentally 
handicapped are about the same as for normal children: instan- 
taneous recognition of printed symbols (letters, words, and figure 
forms); increase in the reading and speaking vocabulary; com- 
prehension of the meaning of words and sentences; clear pronun- 
ciation of words; fluent, expressive reading of sentences; the gain- 
ing of enlightenment, protection, and enjoyment; and the acquisi- 
tion of good taste in reading. With the mentally deficient the 
chief goal is the development of a reading vocabulary containing 
the words he needs in his daily contacts in the home, school, 
neighborhood, and place of employment, and the automatic per- 
ceptual recognition of these words. It is important to develop skill 
in locating and recognizing street signs, streetcar and bus num- 
bers and names, and bus and subway signs; house numbers; 
names of public buildings; the months and days on a calendar; 
days, dates, ads, and weather reports in newspapers; names and 
numbers in telephone directories; public notices, warnings, and 
such signs as Danger, Stop, Look, For Rent, Entrance, Exit, Fire 
Escape, Keep Off, Keep Out, and Wet Paint; and, the names of 
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household articles, groceries, and clothing. The child should be 
taught to make out bills, receipts, and orders, and to sign various 
documents. 

Few of the standard textbooks on the teaching of reading give 
much information on teaching it to. the mentally handicapped. 
An exception is the book by Kirk, which offers many specific 
suggestions for instruction in the initial stages which the teacher 
will find very helpful. But she must bear in mind that most of the 
available textbooks, however excellent, were written for normal 
children, that their rate of progression is too rapid for most of the 
mentally deficient, and that these children require far more 
repetition than normal children. To avoid the boredom and 
futility of rereading the same material, the teacher should have 
on hand several well-illustrated supplementary readers of the 
same level of difficulty but without any indication to the pupil of 
the grade levels they were designed for. It is important to moti- 
vate the entire reading program by providing the experiential 
background that will produce the necessary reading readiness 
and the desire to achieve reading mastery for the information and 
pleasure it affords. Successful reading achievement often supplies 
the strongest incentive for the acquisition of reading skill. 

Although the best methods of teaching reading to the deficient 
are probably the word and sentence method, in conjunction with 
illustrative materials and various forms of motor expression, and 
the kinestethic method ” for the treatment of reading disabilities, 
the teacher should determine by experiment the best method- 
ological procedure for any given child. She should not hesitate 
to try any of the stock methods that have been used—the phonic, 
the phonogrammic, vowel and consonant drills, and drills on the 
discrimination of letter forms and their sound correlates; syl- 


u Samuel A. Kirk, Teaching Reading to Slow-Learning Children, Hough- 


ton Mifflin, 1940, pp. 83-92. 
12 Grace Fernald, Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects, 
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labication, action words and phrases, flash exposures, the metron- 
oscope, slides, and line tracing; the development of a sight 
vocabulary and context clues; matching cut-out letters and words 
and tactual exploration of cut-out and elevated letters and figures 
(for low grades); reading games which involve the identification 
of words; writing, pronouncing, and looking at words simulta- 
neously to establish bonds between the visual, auditory, and tac- 
tual (kinesthetic) modalities; oral and nonoral procedures; ana- 
_lyzing words into their components (the analytic method of 
teaching reading) and synthesizing the elements into words (the 
synthetic method). Some writers attribute the large number of 
reading difficulties now encountered in children to the excessive 
use of the analytic method. This criticism needs experimental in- 
vestigation. It is undeniably true that the old synthetic method 
(the discredited alphabet method) produced many excellent 
readers. Often specific changes in reading techniques must be 
made for children who are visually or auditorily handicapped. 


The former do not profit greatly from methods requiring close , 


visual discrimination, and the latter do not profit from methods 
which emphasize the sound values of words. 

The teacher should utilize a variety of materials in the reading 
exercises, such as posters, newspapers, magazines, experience 
‘charts, pictures, maps, films, cartoons, catalogues, radio and TV 
programs, and labels on various objects in the classroom. Reading 
exercises can be made a part of a host of activities, such as talks 
about the weather, the calendar, and current events; notices of 
school activities; notes about books on the library table; letters 
written and received; the observance of birthdays, and the like. 

Experience units provide the best motivation for vocabulary 
building and the mastery of reading skills. Although the activity 
units are of paramount value as a means of arousing interest, 


producing a favorable attitude toward reading, and enriching, 


the pupil’s experience, they do not displace systematic reading 


instruction. 
d 
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The teacher should bear in mind that some older retardates 
have acquired a strong aversion to reading because of emotional 
malconditioning produced by years of frustration and futility 
over failing to learn to read anything beyond the primary level. 
The material that is on their reading achievement level is foreign 
to their interest level. Children of 11 or over are not interested in 
the material found in preprimers or primers; in fact, many are 
highly incensed at having to read such “baby stuff.” Although 
the books that have been specially prepared for these children— 
books on a low vocabulary level and a high maturity or interest 
level—meet the problem fairly well, it is often necessary for the 
teacher to revise, rewrite, or create materials in keeping with the 
child’s vocabulary and interest levels. 

It should be emphasized that reading today is not considered 
an isolated subject. To be maximally effective, the teaching of 
reading should be an integral part of the whole curriculum and 
the children should read because there is some reason for them to 
do so. Mentally handicapped children, especially those who have 
been subjected to ridicule and frustration because of their fail- 
ure in learning to read, will not show much enthusiasm for read- 
ing lessons unless they can be convinced that their own interest 
is involved. Reading a description of life on a farm will not have 
the same interest for a city child as will material that concerns 
his everyday experiences in his own environment. Reading about 
Eskimos, Indians, or life in Holland may not have much interest 
for him, unless it springs directly from a center of interest or is 
a dominant theme in the social studies core. 

The multiple aims of oral language instruction—which is the 
chief aim of language instruction for the mentally handicapped— 
should include increasing the child’s vocabulary; developing 
fluent, properly modulated, clear speech; developing his ability 
to express meanings and formulate questions in simple, grammat- 
ically correct sentences; using polite and courteous forms of ex- 
pression in conversation; and correcting careless, slovenly, 
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indistinct, and defective speech. The ability to give effective 
spoken expression of one’s ideas, feelings, and wants is an ex- 
tremely important social tool whose use should be perfected, so 
far as possible, in the special class. The habit of using distinct, 
fluent speech and courteous speech patterns is a definite asset 
to any child, for the most important impressions we make on 
people result from what we say and the way we say it. Oral 
language instruction should not be limited to a single scheduled 
period. It should be part and parcel of all the programmed ac- 
tivities. A child should be encouraged to talk about his interests 
and activities in and out of school, and about the topics covered 
in the units, The teacher should tactfully guide his talks so that 
faulty forms of expression will be gradually overcome. 
Adequate attention should be given to the various phases of 
writing instruction—handwriting, spelling, punctuation, capitali- 
zation, and the translation of thought into readable forms. 
Handwriting is usually taught first as manuscript writing and 
then as cursive writing. Both forms are useful in everyday life. 
Manuscript writing is often requested on such forms as income 
tax blanks, automobile licenses, and other similar forms and ap- 
plications, On these same forms cursive writing is sometimes re- 
quired in the signature. Hence, it is desirable to teach both forms 
to children. For mentally handicapped children, writing should 
be made meaningful and immediately useful by being integrated 
with the units of instruction. Because mentally handicapped 
adults will in all probability have less need for writing than nor- 
mal adults, emphasis in developing writing skills should be 
placed on legibility, writing signatures, filling in forms of various 
kinds, making out mail orders and checks, writing job applica- 
tions, and writing simple letters. The brighter children should be 
encouraged to write about experiences at home and in school and 
to write some stories. Have them compile loose-leaf notebooks 
that contain only grammatically correct sentences. ; 
Definite habit patterns should be developed in connection with 
many elementary writing activities. For example, the skill re- 
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quired to write one’s name in a space on an application blank 
may be difficult for a mentally retarded child to achieve. In 
school he writes his name on his papers in a space that may be 
twice as large as that on an application blank. Unless he receives 
training in writing his name in a smaller space he will be un- 
able to make the transition successfully. Children faced with this 
problem usually solve it by writing only their first name, or their 
first name and as much of the second as there is room for. 

Writing instruction for the mentally handicapped should have 
as its chief goal the creation of a legible hand, reasonable speed, 
and mastery of the kinds of writing they will probably be called 
upon to do. 


SPELLING. Spelling may be based on the reading and language 
work, on a standardized spelling list, and on words of occupa- 
tional or vocational importance.* The best results are perhaps 
obtained by having the child learn the spelling of the new words 
as they are used and explained in the units. Situations should be 
provided in which he will use the same words again and again in 
meaningful, written sentences and to some extent in adequately 
motivated formal spelling exercises. However, not more than two 
or three words a day should be assigned in spelling exercises.™ 
The goal in teaching spelling in a special class is to make auto- 
matic the spelling of the words the pupil will use and should be 
able to recognize in his everyday experiences. Many mentally 
handicapped children have considerable ability in spelling; if 
adequately taught, many can learn to spell all the words in the 
Ayres list of 1000 most frequently used words. 


ARITHMETIC. Nearly all the higher-grade children in public- 
school classes for the mentally handicapped can be taught to 
count and many can master the mechanics of computation, Few 


e 18 Irwin Goldstein and Horace Mann, An Occupational Vocabulary for 
Retarded Adolescents, American Journal of Mental Deficiency, July, 1949, 
pp. 88-72. 

14], E. Wallace Wallin, Spelling Efficiency, Warwick & York, 1911. The 
method here described has worked well with the mentally handicapped. 
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can solve problems of any degree of complexity. They do not 
know which process to use, or they lose the trail of the problem 
and so get the processes confused. Although many do fairly well 
on simple concrete problems such as measuring, weighing, and 
counting objects, provided the conditions are not changed, they 
are unable to envisage abstract numerical concepts. The intro- 
duction of material that is superfluous or extraneous to the verbal 
material specific to the problem causes greater confusion in men- 
tal retardates than in normal control groups of comparable intel- 
ligence ages. The retardates are most competent in addition 
and least competent in fractions and division. Many learn to re- 
peat some of the multiplication tables glibly, although they may 
be unable to apply the process in solving concrete problems. 

The teacher's first job is to find out what number concepts the 
child has already acquired from his home experiences and then 
build upon these concepts. The number work in the schoolroom 
should be thoroughly functionalized and socialized by means of 
meaningful number experiences provided in the classroom. Num- 
ber relations exist in almost every classroom activity from the 
subkindergarten to the highest level—in play, games, activity 
units, and occupational and vocational pursuits. The teacher 
should plan to supply, day by day, experiences that will develop 
concepts of numerical relationships, of temporal and spatial re- 
lationships, and of various units of measurement, and will pro- 
vide abundant practice in solving the kinds of problems that the 
child will have to wrestle with as an adult. 

The exercises should be aimed at making him familiar with 
numbers, including fractions, and with the four main mathemat- 
ical signs; with adding, subtracting, dividing into halves, thirds, 
and quarters, and multiplying; with weighing; with measuring 

15 William M. Cruickshank, Arithmetic Ability of Mentally Retarded, 
Children: I, Ability to Differentiate Extraneous Material from the Needed 
Arithmetic Facts, Journal of Educational Research, November, 1948, pp. 


. 161-170; II, Understanding Arithmetic Processes, ibid., December, 1948, 
pp. 279-288. 2 
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with ruler, yardstick, cup, pint, quart, gallon; counting objects 
and keeping and recording scores; selling and buying in the class 
store and making change using. coins and bills; noting price 
changes as shown by newspaper ads; keeping account of expendi- 
tures; making out budgets for groceries, clothing, utilities, rent, 
taxes, and recreation; figuring wages; filling out the more com- 
mon banking, tax, and post office forms; reading thermometers, 
timetables, and clocks; finding a certain page in a book; and judg- 
ing and estimating distances and sizes. Many of the objects made 
in the units should be made to measure; however, this kind of 
meaningful incidental instruction does not obviate the need for 
systematic instruction and practice on all the basic processes. 
The child’s first goal is to gain insight into the meaning of math- 
ematical concepts—quantitative relationships, symbols, terms, 
processes, and measurements. His second goal is to employ 
mathematical processes with precision in meaningful situations 
until he has achieved manipulative mastery. 

In teaching arithmetic to mentally handicapped children the 
teacher will find it necessary to teach items and concepts not 
found in the usual arithmetic sequences for a given grade. For 
example, the concept that 450° means a hot oven may be neces- 
sary for a girl who scores only second grade on a standardized 
test, though such a concept may not be part of a second-grade 
arithmetic sequence. In other words, the demands of the child’s 
social situation are an important factor in deciding what specifics 
to teach, It is also necessary to differentiate the material on the 
basis of whether the children will become semiskilled workers 
or will remain dependent. An effort has been made to set up 
arithmetic skill sequences.’ 


Education of Children With Low I.Q.’s 


„ As already pointed out (pages 143-158), a considerable num- 
ber of public schools now make’ provision for children of very 


18 Charles I. MgaAllister, et als Arithmetic Skill Sequences, Occupational 
Education, February, 1949, and January-February, 1950. 
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limited mental ability who may have no learning readiness in the 
academic subjects and who may never develop much usable skill 
in the three R’s. Something should be said regarding the educa- 
tional program for these children before the remaining divisions 
of the special-class program are discussed. 

An illustration of the efforts made by the public schools to 
meet the needs of these children is seen in the program devel- 
oped in New York City for children with I.Q.’s 40-50, I.A.’s 3-8, 
and C.A.’s 7-16 (see page 126). In these classes the goal is to 
develop the habits, information, and attitudes that will enable 
the child to live happily and safely in a normal social environ- 
ment, to adjust to the life of his home and’ community or of a 
colony or institution, and to make some contribution to society 
on his own level, whatever that level may be. The emphasis is 
placed on sensory and motor development—the acquisition of 
manual skills, speech improvement, emotional control, personal 
hygiene, personal grooming, and the acquisition of useful social 
skills, Integrating activities for the development of social skills 
are provided in definitely articulated sequences of lessons in 
elaborate core curricula, particularly those dealing with the 
home, Core I, and the neighborhood, Core II." The home core, 
which runs a year or two, covers such areas as functions and re- 
lationships of the mother, father, and children; personal appear- 
ance, including toilet habits and clothes, shoes, hair, and teeth; 
preparation of breakfast, luncheon, and dinner; food selection 
and good eating habits; selection, cost, and care of dress-up and 
play clothes, and also underclothing; shelter, including the vari- 
ous rooms in the house, home heating, and electrical appliances; 
living harmoniously in the home; safety in the home; home man- 
ners and courtesies; and home recreation. The community core 
includes such topics as residents of the neighborhood, neighbors, 


17 Core Curriculum for CRMD Classes, Bureau for Children with Re- 
tarded Mental Development, November, 1949 (mimeographed); Occupa- 
tional Education, January, 1951, pp. 77-81, and March, 1951, pp. 186-197. 
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and friends; transportation of supplies to the home; stores, mar- 
kets, and errands to stores; types of buildings, their construction 
and maintenance; health agencies, including nurses, doctors, and 
hospitals; recreation facilities; places of interest; and neighbor- 
hood responsibilities. Language arts skills are developed so far 
as possible in the conversational give-and-take of the classroom, 
as are also numerical and spatial concepts such as many, few, 
near, far, up, down, fast, slow, large, small, short, long, and the 
like, The children have abundant opportunities for counting, 
matching, adding to, and taking away. As they grow older they 
should be taught as many literary elements as they can assimilate 
and use, for a few of these low-grade children make unexpected 
gains as they mature, even in the literary skills. 

Much sensory and motor training is provided by games and in 
playing with toys and blocks and marching to rhythm. Playing 
with blocks is valuable for all children because it enables the 
child to become familiar with sizes and shapes through visual 
and tactual exploration. Building with blocks provides opportu- 
nities for the expression of inner drives, for emotional release, 
and for free dramatic play that often evolves into valuable social 
experiences. In activities of this nature children learn to play to- 
gether, to share in a common pursuit, and to be orderly, generous, 
and polite. 

Liberal use should be made of the sandbox. Using toy steam 
shovels to load toy trucks with sand or pebbles enables the child 
to translate the activities of the adult world into his play world in 
a way that gives him some understanding of the daily events in 
the world about him. 

Marching to rhythm is especially valuable for children with 
low 1.Q.’s. It should be spirited, the music should be lively, and 
there should be close attention to correct posture. A variety of 
thythms should be used—marching, skipping, running, walking 
and running, walking on tiptoe, marching and clapping and 
bouncing; they should first be demonstrated by the teacher. Sim- 
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ple dances, such as “Looby Loo,” “Let Your Feet Go Tap,” “New 
York Town,” and “Five Little Chickadees,” may be taught. Suit- 
able physical activities include jumping, hopping, duck walk, 
elephant walk, rope jumping, relay race, club snatch, cat and 
rat, dodge ball, catching, throwing, punch ball, and baseball 
throw. 

Children in low I.Q. classes usually eat their lunch in school. 
This provides an opportunity to teach them proper habits of 
hygiene such as washing their hands before meals, and proper 
table manners. 

The teaching of safety is extremely important for these chil- 
dren, especially in the use of electrical appliances. For example, 
the children may be taught to differentiate between frayed and 
new electric cords, being warned about the fire hazard the old 
cords present. 

The program should be saturated from beginning to end with 
stimulating, meaningful, concrete activities. A program that lasts 
a couple of hours a day would probably be sufficient for most of 
these children. Socialization, social conformity, manual skills, 
and all the self-help and helpfulness to others the child is ca- 
pable of are the major goals for this group. 

Throughout the program some work, at least for exploratory 
purposes, should be attempted in the literary fundamentals, such 
as the recognition of some numbers, coins, time designations, and 
frequently employed words, so that every child will have an op- 
portunity to acquire some degree of literacy if he can do so. If 
the child is in a special class for the gravely handicapped he 
should be given a chance to transfer to a higher class if he has 
the necessary potentials; this cannot be determined without 
adequate trial. Music subserves its vital function among these 
children, not only for its therapeutic effects—joy, relaxation, 
stimulation—but for its cultural value and its value as an aid in »- 
language improvement. i 

As the child grows older, simple forms of occupational train- 
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ing should be provided. It is not likely that many of these chil- 
dren can be made employable, even at simple tasks, without 
guidance and support. Some can get along by working in shel- 
tered workshops under close supervision or by doing chores in 
the home. How many of'them can earn their living in sheltered 
workshops has not been determined; furthermore, there are not 
many such workshops in this country for this particular group. 
This is an important problem for investigation. When the parents 
are unable to supply the control, support, and protection that 
are required, the mentally defective, whether they are children 
or adults, should be transferred to residential schools or to 
colonies. 


SENSORIMOTOR, MANUAL, AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


The program of motor training and education should consti- 
tute an unbroken chain from the sensorimotor activities of nurs- 
ery school and kindergarten and the motor habit formation for 
the young and the low-grade to the physical training, diversified 
industrial arts, and semivocational and vocational training for 
the older and brighter deviates. The purpose of the sensorimotor 
training is improvement of the speed, accuracy, and range of ob- 
servation, acquisition of the habit of systematic and methodical 
observation, formation of accurate concepts, development of the 
ability to draw correct inferences and conclusions from observed 
facts, application of the correct names to the facts learned, and 
development of motor efficiency. Much of this training can be 
given in the form of games and handicrafts. 


Diversified Handicrafts 
The diversified industrial arts (or avocational) program—about 
all that used to be attempted in handicraft training in many 
special classes—includes, among other things, paper and plastic 
construction, clay modeling, soap carving, sewing (hand and 
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machine), weaving (with yarn, raffia, reed, cane, and paper), 
embroidery, lacemaking, mending, dressmaking, tailoring, press- 
ing, cleaning, brush work, woodwork, cabinetmaking, carpentry, 
metal work (with tin, copper, brass, and wrought iron), leather 
crafts, chair-caning, the making and repairing of furniture and 
toys, rug making (hooked, braided, crocheted, and woven), 
cobbling, laundry work, cooking, serving ( home economics), 
drawing and sketching, finger painting, poster making, sculpture, 
puppetry, block printing, type printing, bookbinding, stenciling, 
and cosmetology. Such activities have considerable educational 
value for mentally handicapped children and many of them are 
part of activity units. 

The program of avocational training should whenever possible 
include the rudiments of agriculture, horticulture, and animal 
husbandry and the construction of the necessary facilities in con- 
nection therewith. This may include such projects as growing 
plants and raising small animals in the schoolroom, gardening 
or miniature farming in a portion of the schoolyard or better still 
in an adjacent lot, raising rabbits and chickens and slaughtering, 
processing, and dressing them, selling and delivering produce, 
preparing vegetables for the school lunch, serving, canning, and 
the like. The extensiveness of a farm-like program such as this 
will vary with the locality. This type of life-adjustment expe- 
rience is of value for all the children, not merely for those who are 
interested in farm life, Many school activities can be integrated 
with a farm-life program. 


Service Trades 


The education provided for adolescents should be pointed to- 
ward semivocational or vocational pursuits. The kind of voca- 
tional training that fits the capabilities of the majority of the 
nigher-grade deficients, especially in urban areas, is found in the 
service trades. The fields in which the mentally handicapped can : 
find employment include the following (see also pages 248 ff.): 

ny 
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Garment Trades: Sewing, both hand and machine, teaching various 
kinds of stitches, folding, hemming; making articles for personal use 
such as aprons, skirts, blouses, laundry bags; mending; following pat- 
terns; using sewing machines, both power and treadle; sewing in 
zippers; making buttonholes; tailor-tacking; fitting. Knitting and em- 
broidery would also be included in this general area. 

Food Trades; Study of the various jobs—dishwasher, glasswasher, 
potwasher, silverware man, porter, iceman, bus boy, dish carrier, dish 
porter, kitchen helper, cook's helper, butcher's helper, counterman, 
waiter, waitress. Practice in preparing food, serving food, cleaning pots, 
washing dishes, setting tables, Excellent training could be offered if 
the children could be placed in the school cafeteria where they would 
get actual practice in this area. 

Household Arts: Setting a table, names and uses of utensils, silver- 
ware, and dishes; table decoration; settings for breakfast, lunch, tea, 
dinner; cleaning, dusting, sweeping; use of cleaning tools and agents; 
window washing; home decoration; cooking; preparation of simple 
meals; planning menus; making beds. 

Personal Service: Laundry; care of clothing, sewing on buttons, 
patching, darning, simple pressing; sorting of laundry for washing; 
washing, stain removal, care in washing special fabrics such as nylon, 
rayon, linen, etc.; ironing; care of hats; care of shoes; care of person, 
manicuring, hairstyling. 

Home Nursing and Baby Care: Recognition of symptoms of illness; 
methods of taking temperatures; keeping simple bedside records; fol- 
lowing doctors orders; filling and applying hot-water bag; giving 
steam inhalations; applying hot or cold compresses; comfort of bed 
patient; making bed with patient in it; giving a bedpan; cleanliness 
of patient; bathing patient; feeding patient. 

Lifting baby properly; bathing baby; arranging covers in crib; 
dressing baby; sterilizing bottles and nipples; making the formula; 
testing bottle and nipple; feeding baby; diapering baby. 

Household Mechanics: Identifying and caring for tools; preventing 
rust; repairing electric cords; putting new heating elements in toasters 
and electric irons; fixing sticking doors and windows; putting in a 
sash cord; removing paint and varnish; preparing for painting or var- 
nishing; painting and varnishing; caring for paint brushes; soldering; 

erepairing locks; caring for a furnace; cleaning a furnace; repairing a 
faucet washer; cleaning traps; fixing leaking flush tanks; mixing con- 
crete; fixing plaster cracks; fixing leaking roofs and roof gutters; fixing 
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squeaking floors and stairs; cutting and repairing glass; cleaning 
clogged gas burners; closing rat holes; installing clothes line and 
ulley. 
r Leable Maintenance: Repairing a tire; washing a car; polishing 
a car; repairing minor dents in fenders or body; draining oil from 
crankcase and replacing with fresh oil; draining, filling, checking the 
radiator; testing and charging battery; learning to help mechanic. 
Building Maintenance: Learning duties of porter, handyman, 
janitor, doorman, elevator operator, charwoman; learning how to mop, 
sweep, clean furnace, fire furnace, and make minor repairs. 


The cores in each occupational area, as well as in the language 
arts, arithmetic skills, and social skills, should be developed in 
more or less definite sequences and in their natural interrelation- 
ships. The New York occupational cores ** are presented in var- 
ious units covering from 6 to 18 weeks of work and lasting at 
least three years (VII, VIII, and IX).*® There should be abun- 
dant opportunities for exploratory orientation in at least the basic 
areas with a view to the discovery and development of indi- 
vidual tastes and talents. 


Homemaking 


Inevitably mentally handicapped children will continue 
throughout their lives to be constituent members of homes—the 
home of their parents or relatives, foster homes, institutional 
homes, or a home of their own (see pages 257 ff.). The goal of 
“worthy home membership” is a prime objective for both handi- 
capped and normal children. But the handicapped require more 
discerning, meticulous, and persistent training than normal chil- 
dren do for the satisfactory realization of this objective. The 
function of the special class is to familiarize the children with 
the varied social, psychological, cultural, recreational, civic, phys- 


18 The listings on p. 250 do not d i i 
Curtium Jor cna ince correspond exactly with those in Core 


1° Leo Shainman, Vocational Training for the Mentally Retarded in the 
Schools, American Journal of Mental Deficiency, July, 1951, pp. 113-124 
(contains a suggested curriculum for the garment industry}, 
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ical, and economic problems and prerogatives of the home, to 
inculcate in them acceptable ideals of home management and 
home relationships, and so to lead and guide them that they will 
become congenial, codperative, and self-respecting members of 
the home group, imbued with a desire to share in solving the 
problems of the home and to learn how to manage their own 
homes’ (see pages 258, 259). This responsibility devolves pri- 
marily on the parents, and the school should not seek to relieve 
them of their ultimate responsibility. Although supplementation 
by the school is all that is needed in many cases, it should not 
be forgotten that some retarded children come from submarginal 
or subcultural homes (page 328). In such cases the problem in- 
volves raising the standards of home management and child 
care by inculcating proper standards, attitudes, and habit pat- 
terns in the pupils, and educating the parents through them and 
through the friendly counsel of the teacher, social worker, or 
nurse. 

The best way to accomplish this is to organize the class as 
nearly as possible like a good home and a model community (see 
pages 251, 258, 291), to bring out the home implications of many 
of the activity units (for illustrations see pp. 205, 207 f., 209, 
827 f., 840), and to develop comprehensive home units, such as 
the unit described on pages 207 ff. The units on community life 
naturally supplement and reinforce the home units.”° 


SPEECH DEVELOPMENT AND CORRECTION 


The program of speech improvement and correction in classes 
for the mentally handicapped assumes major importance because 
of the high incidence of speech defects in these children. For 
example, the report on the children examined in the St. Louis 

. psychoeducational clinic was as follows: 
* 20 Also valuable in this connection are the unit on home life outlined in 
Martens, op. cit., pp. 20-28, and the units on home arts and | 


in Samuel A. Kirk and G. Orville Johnson, Educating the Retarded Ci 
Houghton Mifflin,@1951, pp. 207-211, 310-316. : 
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278 normal children (that is, not mentally defective, although some 
were backward) first used single words at the average age of 1 year 
(the upper limit being 4 years), 272 subnormal children at 1.8 years, 
and 164 mentally defective children at 2 years (with an upper limit of 
7 years), the age being 1.6 years for the morons and 2.8 years for the 
imbeciles. The normals first used short phrases or sentences at 1.7 
years (with an upper limit of 8 years), the subnormals at 2.6 years, 
and the mentally defective at 3 years (with an extreme of 11 years), 
the corresponding figures for the morons and imbeciles being 2.8 and ` 
8.7. The city-wide survey revealed over nine times as many speech 
defects among the children in the special schools for the mentally 
defective (some of the children, however, were on the borderline or 
merely backward) and seven times as many among the children ex- 
amined in the clinic (about 90 per cent of whom were more or less 
subnormal, and about 35 per cent mentally defective), as were found 
among pupils in the regular elementary and high school grades. In the 
special schools 26.3 per cent of the pupils had speech defects (ex- 
clusive of minor imperfections among the imbeciles) as against 2.8 
per cent in the regular elementary and high school grades. Of the 
clinic examinees (545 cases) 19.6 per cent were subject to some kind 
of speech defect or disorder; 52.8 per cent of these cases were classi- 
fied as mental defectives. Among the subnormal clinic cases 81 per cent 
of the speech defects were articulation defects (inarticulate enuncia- 
tion, lisping, lalling, and letter substitution) and only 11.2 per cent 
were cases of stuttering and stammering. The corresponding figures 


among the pupils in the regular grades are 57.1 per cent and 26.9 per 
cent,?4 


In the group of subnormals the prevalence of stuttering and 
motor aphasia was much greater among the boys than among the 
girls; the reverse was true of indistinct articulation and lisping. 
Possibly the higher incidence of indistinct articulation among 


21]. E. Wallace Wallin, Report of Speech Defectives in the St. Louis 
Public Schools, Annual Report of the Board of Education of the City of St. 
Louis, Missouri, for the Year 1915-1916, pp. 174-211; reprinted as Speech 
Defective Children in a Large School System, Miami University Bulletin, 
1926, 4:1-45. See also, by the same author, A Census of Speech Defectives 
Among 89,057 Public School Pupils, School and Society, 1916, 215-216; 
The Diagnostic Findings from Seven Years of Examining in the Same 
School Clinic, Journal of Delinquency, May-June, 1923, pp. 187 £f.; Clinical 
and Abnormal Psychology, Houghton Mifflin, 1927, pp.»452—456. ' 
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the girls is due to the fact that there were relatively more low- 
grade girls than low-grade boys among the clinic cases, the per- 
centage of imbeciles being 17.4 for the girls as compared with 
10.1 for the boys, and the percentage of morons being 80.7 as 
against 20.%* To obtain valid data on sex differences in the inci- 
dence of speech defects among deficients it is obviously necessary 
to have cases that show about the same distribution of intelli- 
gence. 

In the Rochester special classes in the 1930's, 12 or 13 percent 
of the children from 8 to 10 years of age had speech defects, as 
against 2 or 3 percent of those in the regular grades; the figure 
for the special-class children from 13 to 15 years old was only 4.5 
percent.” The figure for children in special classes in Indiana, 
“most of whom were subnormal,” was 10.6 percent.** These per- 
centages contrast sharply with Lou Kennedy’s figures for the dif- 
ferent grades of deficients: 42.6 percent for morons, 96.9 percent 
for imbeciles, and 100 percent for idiots.** 

The findings among institutional cases approximate those re- 
ported by Kennedy. In a group of about 550 such inmates James 
Lewald found that only 36 percent had normal speech and that 
the speech of 56 percent of those who could speak was defec- 
tive. Somewhat similar results are reported by Sirkin and Lyons, 
based on the examination of 2522 inmates in the Newark (New 
York) State School. Seventeen percent of them did not speak at 
all. Of those who were able to speak, 40 percent had normal 
speech (this included hardly recognizable defects) and 60 per- 
cent defective speech, the figures being 74 percent for males and 

22 Wallin, The Diagnostic Findings from Seven Years of Examining in the 
Same School Clinic, pp. 188-189; and the same author’s Studies of Mental 
Defects and Handicaps, Miami University Bulletin, 1925, pp. 24-25. 

28 Ingram, op. cit., pp. 21, 26. P 

24C, M. Louttit, nical Psychology of Children’s Behavior Problems, 

Pape, rev: ed., 1947, p. 463. 


26 Jacob Sirkin and William F. Lyons, A Study of Speech Defects in 
Mental Deficiency, American Journal of Mental Deficiency, July, 1941, p. 74. 
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51. for females. The figures on speech defects in the different 
grades were as follows: for inmates with I.Q.’s over 69, 31 per- 
cent; morons, 47; imbeciles, 74; and idiots, 100 percent (impaired 
speech or none at all). The most prevalent types of speech de- 
fect were sound substitution, mumbling, slurring, and defective 
phonation, followed in descending order by lisping, monophasia 
(ability to utter only one word), lalling, impairment due to or- 
ganic defects, stammering, voice disorders, stuttering, and brady- 
phasia (slowness of speech). Speech therapy was provided for 
169 cases an average of two or three times a week for an average 
of five months; the results led to the conclusion that most of those 
above the imbecile level who had an intelligence age of 5 or 6 
years could profit from the treatment.” The amount of improve- 
ment, however, was found to depend on the age of the child and 
the coöperation given rather than on the LQ. In April, 1951, 
66.6 percent of 225 inmates of The Training School at Vineland, 
who varied in chronological age from 7.5 to 42.5 (the sex distri- 
bution is not available), had speech defects of various kinds. Of 
these defectives, 40.7 percent were classified as exogenous and 
28 percent as endogenous; the others either were unclassified or 
represented mixed groups. The exogenous group averaged some- 
what lower in chronological age, Binet age, and Vineland Social 
Maturity age. Inmates of both sexes who had no speech defects 
averaged somewhat higher in these three age categories than 
those with speech defects.?® 

The fact that the prevalence of speech defects among normal 
children is now often estimated to be 10 percent, much higher 
than formerly, is due less to an actual proportional increase in 
such defects than to the inclusion of minor speech deviations 
which were formerly regarded as too trivial to enumerate. Minor _ 
` 2 Ibid., pp. 75-80. 

28For C. Paget Lapage’s classification of consonantal defects among, 
mental defectives, see Alfred F. Tredgold, Mental Deficiency, Williams & 
Wilkins, 1949, p. 183, Among earlier studies of the problem in the United 
States are Carolyn E. Morrison, Speech Defects in Young Children, Psycho- 


logical Clinic, 1949, pp. 188 ff.; Clara H. Town, Languag’ Development in 
285 Idiots and Imbeciles, Psychological Clinic, 1931, pp. 229 ff, 
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defects, however, are not always trivial from the standpoint of 
the morbidity and frustration they sometimes produce in the 
victims. s 
Need for Speech Therapy in the Special Class i 


The need for a well-directed program of speech development 
and correction is greater in special classes for the mentally han- 
dicapped, at least from the numerical point of view, than in the 
regular grades. Such programs are justified for many reasons. 
They enable the speech-handicapped child to express himself 
clearly and fluently, to enter into normal social relations with his 
fellows, and to cope more successfully with his studies. Fur- 
thermore, they enable him to preserve his self-respect and dig- 
nity, to free himself from excessive self-consciousness and from 
feelings of shame, timidity, and insecurity, to release himself 
from emotional inhibitions and blocks, and to prevent the de- 
velopment of other inimical defense mechanisms, such as the 
various forms of aggressiveness (stubbornness, refusal to speak, 
temper tantrums) and the tendency toward withdrawal from 
social contacts. 

The program of speech correction for the mentally handi- 
capped should not be a “hit-and-miss” affair, as has often been 
the case in the past. The first step in such a program is an ade- 
quate differential diagnosis based not only on the symptom- 
atology but also on the etiology of each case. This applies in 
particular to the more complicated or baffling cases. The aim of 
speech therapy is not solely the removal of the distressing symp- 
toms, but the removal of the causative factors whenever possible. 
This latter is often difficult because the cause of some speech 
disorders is hidden in impenetrable obscurity. One purpose of an | 
adequate clinical examination, which often includes psycho- 
elogical, psychiatric, neurological, otological, and auditory ap- 
proaches, is to weed out possible cases of pseudo-mental defi- 
ciency—children who have been mistakenly diagnosed as 
mentally deficient because of speech impediments that may have 
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interfered with oral expression either directly, or secondarily as 
a result of emotional blocks. 

Fortunately, a large proportion of the speech disorders found 
in the mentally handicapped are simple, uncomplicated condi- 
tions involving defective articulation or phonation and amenable 
to relatively simple remedial techniques. For the milder forms of 
articulatory defects the kind of oral language development rec- 
ommended earlier for the preacademic class will prove valuable, 
as will also more formal work in phonics, spelling, and reading, 
and the vocal practice called for in singing. All the children, in- 
cluding those with speech defects, will benefit from group speech 
therapy in the form of free conversations, storytelling, dramatiza- 
tions, asking and answering questions in an atmosphere free 
from tension, and frequent interpersonal contacts in play and 
work. In some cases the problem is to create felt needs that will 
serve to motivate or stimulate speech. The attempt should be 
‘made to arouse a desire in the child to talk freely, to give oral 
expression to his thoughts and wants, In addition, however, many 
children require special programs of speech correction. When 
the services of the regular school speech therapist are not avail- 
able—the therapists frequently do not include the special classes 
on their rounds—the teacher of the special class, or at least one 
teacher in a multiple-class center, should take special training so 
that she can treat the children with articulatory impediments 
who are not reached by the more general program suggested 
earlier. 

The treatment of stuttering and stammering is more compli- 
cated from the standpoint of psychological diagnosis and mental 
hygiene therapy, and requires the services of a speech therapist 
who is well grounded in psychotherapeutic procedures. When 
adequate treatment cannot be obtained, the stutterer should not 
be forced to talk against his will or when talking produces emo- 
tional upsets or defensive personality maladjustments. 


D 
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MUSIC AS RECREATION, ART, AND THERAPY 


Music is the universal language of the emotions. “Music, 
through its rhythm, tempo, melody, and harmony, is one of the 
most powerful mediums for influencing men’s feelings, attitudes, 
disposition, and morale; for creating unity of feeling in crowds 
or in whole nations; for socializing individuals; for energizing 
and harmonizing their muscular movements.” *° Properly se- 
lected musical selections will soothe frayed nerves; relieve bore- 
dom, fatigue, and emotional and nervous tensions; afford relax- 
ation and rest; modify metabolism, respiration, circulation, and 
glandular functioning; and bring about improvement in enuncia- 
tion, articulation, and voice placement (especially when definite 
training is given for improving voice quality). Music is a supe- 
rior medium for arousing attention and interest, creating a feeling 
of united group consciousness, and objectifying feelings. Not the 
least of its values are the pleasure and enjoyment derived from 
listening to it and from participating in producing it. All in all, 
functional and aesthetic music is probably the most valuable of 
all the school arts that have a place in the special class, from the 
aesthetic, recreational, and therapeutic standpoint. 

‘Most mentally handicapped children, even those in the lower 
grades, obtain much enjoyment from music, especially from sim- 
ple airs and uncomplicated rhythms. Many can hum tunes even 
though they cannot read the words; some have good voices and 
sing correctly in tune; some can learn to play easy selections on 
the piano, harmonica, or different band instruments. With a little 
aid, some can become excellent whistlers. Most of the mentally 
deficient, however, cannot learn music by note but must be 
taught by the rote method. 

A special class without vocal and instrumental music would 

e 2°J, E. Wallace Wallin, Personality Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene, 
McGraw-Hill, 2nd ed., 1949, pp. 245 ff. For references on the mental 
hygiene value of music, see pp. 248-249, and also the references at the end 
of this chapter. e 
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indeed be an anachronism, as would a class without a piano and 
someone to play it, a victrola and an abundance of popular and 
some classical records, and outlets for radio and television. The 
large centralized schools, such as those in residential institutions 
and colonies, usually have the standard band, orchestra, or drum 
and bugle corps instruments. Public-school classes should be pro- 
vided with the equipment needed for small orchestras or for 

“rhythm, harmonica, or kazoo bands. It should include rhythm 
sticks, jingle clogs, wrist bells, rhythm bongos, tom-toms, junior 
snare drums, triangles or 12-inch spikes, cymbals, sand blocks, 
castanets, shakers or maracas, batons, twirling batons, tuned 
water bottles, harmonicas, autoharps, and xylophones. 

Piano music (or victrola records) should be provided in con- 
nection with opening exercises, entertainments, birthday parties, 
calisthenics, club swinging, marching, eurhythmics, folk and 
social dancing, indoor recess activities, storytelling, and some in- 
structional units. The musical training should include singing 
(mainly one-part, but occasionally from two- to four-part), 
yodeling, whistling, and playing any instruments that are avail- 
able. The repertory of vocal music should include mainly the 
simpler melodies with distinct rhythmical and tonal patterns, 
such as school songs, jingles, folk songs, patriotic anthems, spir- 
ituals, plantation melodies, hillbilly songs, and current popular 
songs heard on records‘and on radio and television. 

The method of rote repetition and demonstration should be 
used with children who cannot read or comprehend musical 
notations or symbols or who can only learn to hum the melodies. 

Tf the class attends the general assemblies of the school, the 
pupils should be trained to sing the songs sung there so that they 
may be active participants rather than passive listeners. They 
should be given an opportunity to listen to good music over 
the radio or on recordings—concerts by symphony orchestras and. 
choruses—and should become familiar with the appearance, 
sound, and names of the various musical instruments. They may 
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collect pictures of the instruments from catalogues and other 
sources, and model them in clay or plasticine as part of a musical 
unit. Opportunities for improvisation and creative work in music 
and rhythmical movements should also be provided. In music 
appreciation and performance many of the mentally handicapped 
can function on a higher level than they can reach in the literary 
subjects. 

The prime essential for carrying through a vibrant musical 
program is a teacher who has musical ability and interest. In one 
St. Louis special school with two teachers the piano remained 
unopened for many months, even at opening exercises (which. 
were dreadfully dreary). The head teacher could play a little, 
but her excuse was: “These children can’t sing.” She was asked 
to visit the opening exercises in another special school where 
both the singing and the instrumental music were unusually 
good; one teacher played the piano very well, and the other, a 
former music teacher, excelled in voice training. The visiting’ 
teacher first claimed that those children rated higher in intelli- 
gence and musical capacity than hers. But when she was told 
that the mean Binet I.Q.’s for the two schools were practically the 
same and that her children, many of them of Italian descent, were 
imbued with a love of music and had musical aptitude, she had 
the piano tuned and set about to provide the pupils with the 
musical opportunities they craved. Eventually her pupils sang as 
lustily and as well as the children in other special schools whose 
teachers had comparable musical talent. 


OPENING EXERCISES, ASSEMBLIES, AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Properly planned, all exercises, assemblies, etc., can be made 
to yield rich cultural, aesthetic, recreational, and mental health 
seturns. By sounding the right keynote at the beginning of the 
school day through interesting opening exercises the teacher can 
establish at the start a desirable pattern of comradeship and 
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geniality. If properly conducted, no period during the entire day 
has greater value than the assembly period for developing a 
wholesome esprit de corps and for personality enrichment. But 
the opening exercises must be planned or they will be likely to 
run to seed. Constant progress and variety—for example, adapta- 
tions to current and historical happenings—should replace the 
dreary sameness that is so often in evidence. 

In addition to such religious exercises as may be sanctioned by 
custom or required by law, short inspirational talks should be 
given by the teachers with a view to making the children want 
to live lives of rectitude and service and patriotic devotion to 
the highest ideals of the democracy of which they are a part. 
There should also be talks on etiquette, good manners and de- 
portment, and character formation, All these talks should be en- 
livened and made concrete by anecdotes, fables, legends, stories, 
and accounts of actual happenings in both the community and 
the school. Short informational talks should likewise be given on 
mental and physical health, current national and international 
events, important happenings in school and out, the significance 
of local and national celebrations and holidays, civic and social 
problems with which the children should be familiar, and vo- 
cational guidance and placement. 

Abundant opportunities should be provided for the pupils to 
participate in the programs—exchanging experiences; singing, 
both solo and as a group; playing instruments; reciting short 
selections and rhymes; presenting short plays or dramatizations; 
performing folk dances and individual dance movements, doing 
feats calling for muscular agility or strength—in short, any ac- 
tivities that take advantage of the different talents of the various 
children. Some exercises should be conducted by the pupils. 
Informal check-ups of the children’s health and personal appear- 
ance should be made at this time, and school announcements 
should also be given. : 

There should be special dramatic presentations, puppet shows, 
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and performances by the school orchestra and rhythm band in 
connection with such special events as Christmas, Washington's 
and Lincoln’s birthdays, the children’s birthdays, receptions for 
the parents, and the like. Depending on the facilities available, 
liberal use should be made of film strips, tape recordings, and 
radio and television broadcasts in connection with the special 
exercises. 

Some of the performances should be repeated in the school 
auditorium or in some of the home rooms, and some of the regu- 
lar classes should be invited to perform in the special-class room. 
Some visitors are delighted to talk to the children or to do a 
stunt that will instruct or entertain them. 


RECREATION 


Recreation is discussed here as a separate division primarily 
to give special attention to its strategic value. The importance 
of keeping the child happily and profitably occupied in both 
school and home as a means of fostering wholesome growth and 
development and preventing deterioration or stagnation and the 
appearance of personality and behavior disorders has been em- 
phasized elsewhere (see pages 259 ff. and 265). The means by 
which this objective can be achieved—games, plays, sports, crea- 
tive arts and crafts, entertainments, club activities, among others 
—have also been discussed (see pages 188 ff., 259 f., 295 ff.).% 


APPORTIONMENT OF TIME AMONG THE VARIOUS 
ACTIVITIES 


According to the information obtained in 1914 from schools in 
thirteen of our larger cities, the proportion of the school day 


* 80 For elaborate lists of games and plays suitable for the mentally deficient 
of various ages and ability levels, see Bertha Schlotter and Margaret Svend- 
sen, An Experiment in Recreation with the Mentally Retarded, Illinois De- 
partment of Pubjic Welfare, rev. ed., 1951. 
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devoted to academic subjects ranged from 10 to 63.2 percent, the 
average being 43.1 percent. The time devoted to manual ac- 
tivities (including home economics) also varied, from 11.1 to 37.4 
percent, the average being 23 percent. The wide variations re- 
vealed in this early investigation were doubtless due in part to 
the wide differences in the intellectual level of the pupils in the 
different classes. The time devoted to other activities ranged 
about as widely, from 2 to 10.7 percent for opening exercises, 
with an average of 6.2 percent; from 2 to 29 percent for physical 
training, with an average of 8.2 percent; and from 5.7 to 10 per- 
cent for intermissions (exclusive of the noon recess), with an 
average of 8.6 percent. Each class seemed to be a law unto itself. 

Certainly the problem of apportioning time is in need of inves- 
tigation, particularly in view of the wide variations brought out 
by the 1948 investigation in the responses to the question: “What 
proportion of the day is devoted to academic instruction? 15%; 
25%; 50%; 75%; 90%; — %?” The responses from 127 cities 
gave the following results: $ 


Proportion of Time Devoted à 
to Academic Subjects Proportion of the Schools 
25% 12% 
50% 67% 
15% 17% 
90% 4% 


The curricular confusion revealed by these figures may be 
less than appears on the surface. Some of the figures probably 
are for classes with low-grade pupils, whereas others are for 
classes with backward and borderline cases. It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to determine the exact amount of time given to any type of 
activity in classes that make large use of integrative unit pro- 


817. E. Wallace Wallin, Problems of Subnormality, World Book, 1917, 
pp. 308-313. 


82 Isolated cases in which the time ran to 15, 33.3, and 60 percent are 
not included because the original data are not available. _ 
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cedures, for their purpose is to avoid the compartmentalization 
of instruction. Moreover, it is inadvisable to lay down inflexible 
rules regarding the relative amount of time to be devoted to the 
different areas of instruction, because the special-class program 
must be so flexible that it can be adjusted to the needs of chil- 
dren at varying levels of ability and with different potentialities 
in literary and handicraft work, Nevertheless, curriculum adjust- 
ments must not be left wholly to the inspiration of the moment 
or the predilection of the teacher or the caprice of the pupils. 
The teachers aversion to rigid time schedules, except for cer- 
tain activities such as opening exercises and intermissions, is 
justified, provided that at the end of the week all the phases of 
the special-class program outlined in this and the preceding chap- 
ter have received due consideration. When the instruction is 
based mainly on units and cores, it is important that time should 
be scheduled every week for separate exercises for developing 
the basic literary and manual skills. 

For the general run of mentally deficient children the time 
might be apportioned among the various activities about as fol- 
lows: opening exercises, 9 percent; intermissions, 8 percent; phys- 
ical training, 10 percent; academic work, 35 percent; and 
sensorimotor, speech, handicraft, and occupational work, 38 per- 
cent. Or about half the time might be devoted to socializing 
group activities and the other half to developing the literary, 
speech, and manual skills needed in the experience units. The . 
detailed division suggested above represents a general trend. 
Low-grade children should be given more sensorimotor and man- 
ual work and more training in the formation of useful personal 
and social habits because they can acquire few useful literary 
skills, whereas children with ability in literary subjects should be 
given more academic training. Older high-grade children should 
spend two-thirds of their time doing occupational work that is 
Correlated with academic studies of a distinctly practical nature. 
In fact, during their final year in school, arrangements might 
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well be made so that these children would spend half the time 
on jobs in local industries and the other half in school, on a bi- ` 
weekly basis, with two pupils alternating on a given job. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. A flexible and comprehensive program of activities adapted 
to the children’s differing capacities, disabilities, and interests, 
and provided with adequate materials and equipment for its 
effective implementation, is a paramount requirement for a suc- 
cessful special class. 

2. The activities outlined in this and the preceding chapter are 
designed to meet the needs of mental and educational retardates 
ranging from the preacademic group (young retardates or chil- 
dren of very limited potential) to adolescents who are classifiable 
as borderline or intellectually backward (dull normal) and are 
capable of fulfilling only the minimal literary essentials on the 
lower junior-high level but who can be trained for successful 
employment in many occupational areas. 

3. The curriculum should be administered mainly as an inte- 
grated whole, and not as isolated fragments, in the lifelike set- 
ting of a miniature community, It should include the following 
basic divisions: 

a. A comprehensive program of physical and health develop- 
ment. 

b. A program of socialization—social and moral development 
and the establishment of essential social and socio-occupational 
skills and habit patterns. 

c. A program of academic studies that begins with pre- 
academic and readiness activities, with emphasis on the mastery 
of the practical and useful tool skills. 

d. A comprehensive program of sensorimotor, manual, art, 
craft, and semivocational or vocational training. 

e. A program aimed at speech improvement for nearly all 
pupils and at the correction of speech defects in selected cases. 
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f. A program emphasizing music as art, recreation, and therapy 
- and as a means of personality and behavior improvement. 

g. Opehing exercises, assemblies, and entertainments in which 
all participate. ù 

h. A program of planned recreation involving creative activi- 
ties, games, plays, hikes, scouting, puppetry, and the like. 

A time schedule should be devised that will prevent undue con- 
centration on some activities to the neglect of others, but it 
should be sufficiently flexible to permit necessary adjustments. 
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The Education of Mentally 
Handicapped Children 
in the Regular Grades 


This chapter is a condensation of a number of college and 
university lectures delivered to regular grade teachers, super- 
visors, and principals. Because of the need for brevity, the gen- 
eralizations and recommendations are presented rather categori- 
cally in fifteen propositions, but they are not as dogmatic as 
might appear at first glance. They are in fact the outgrowth of 
extensive experience with and study of the problem. The aim of 
the chapter is to convey facts, principles, points of view, and 
suggestions that are of special value to the regular grade teacher 
who has mentally handicapped children in her class. 

1. Every teacher in the regular grades has thrust upon her the 
problem. of teaching handicapped children at some time or other. 
This is a broad generalization but it is nevertheless true. The 
chances are that only rarely does a class not have some pupils 
who present instructional or behavior problems that arise from 
the fact that these children vary from normality. This was 
brought out by a study in the school year 1932-1933 in which 

eteachers and principals in 172 Delaware public schools were 

asked whether there were any physically, mentally, or socially 

handicapped children in their schools. In spite of the fact that 
* 381 . 
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87 of these schools had only one teacher, 18 had two teachers, 
and 133 had from one to four teachers, only about six were re- 
ported to have no problem children of any kind. Apparently 
“exceptional” children are the rule in the grades, not the excep- 
tion, 

2. For the nation at large, all the instruction that 85 percent of 
our handicapped children receive in the public schools is given 
by the regular classroom teachers. The committee on special 
classes of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection in 1929 reported that there were 10,000,000 children 
with physical, mental, and social handicaps in our public schools, 
of whom 3,000,000 were so badly handicapped that they required 
instruction in special classes or some form of special educational 
therapy. Less than 250,000 of this group were registered in special 
classes or schools at that time.’ Data released by the U.S. Office 
of Education in January, 1942, showed that, in 1940 in cities of 
2500 and over, 213,722 handicapped children were enrolled in 
special day schools and classes, including 8873 who received 
home instruction, 8636 who received instruction in hospitals, and 
3255 gifted children.* The total in 1948 was 378,059, of whom 
24,326 received instruction in homes and hospitals. At that time 
it was estimated that special education services were available for 
only about 11 percent of the children who needed them.* For the 
rural areas the percentage was, of course, much lower. 

3. Even in school systems that have special classes, handi- 
capped children (especially the mentally handicapped) first 
attend the regular grades before they are considered for or trans- 
ferred to a special class. Most of these children spend at least two 
or three years in the regular grades, and in many cases five or six 

1 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Special Edu- 
oan Gale Pring a and the Gifted, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1931, 
PE: Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1938—40, Office of Edu- 


cation, 1942. 
3 Ibid., 1946-48, pp. 1, 8, 9. 
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years. Moreover, most of the schools that have special classes for 
the mentally handicapped do not have enough of these classes to 
accommodate all the children who require a special program, 
particularly those who live in the outlying districts. Many can 
care for only the most serious cases. It is apparent, therefore, that 
even in the larger school systems many teachers must continue to 
handle the less seriously handicapped, and sometimes the more 
seriously as well. 

4. The inescapable conclusion from these facts is that the 
education of mentally handicapped children is still primarily the 
obligation of the grade teacher. She must teach all of them some 
of the time and most of them all of the time. But many of these 
children should receive full- or part-time instruction in special 
classes that are equipped with special tools and materials and 
taught by specially qualified teachers. That is the ideal, at least 
until the time arrives when every teacher will have the skill, 
versatility, and time necessary to adjust the work to the needs of 
every child in her class and when every classroom will be sup- 
plied with the equipment needed for the job. But that time is not 
yet at hand, After more than three-quarters of a century of 
special-class work in this country it is still not possible to provide 
special-class placement for every child who is clearly in need of 
such facilities. Therefore, for some time to come the education of 
mentally handicapped, maladjusted, and problem children must 
be provided by the teacher in the regular grades. She has as much 
responsibility for these children as for the normal children, as 
long as they remain in her classroom. They are a part of society 
and they have undeniable “inalienable” rights under the Con- 
stitution, In the words of Henry M. Knight, founder of the first 
school for mental defectives in Connecticut in 1858, “All of these 
innocent ones [mental defectives] belong to one common family— 

othe claims of humanity are theirs and the duties are ours. Every 

feeble-minded child is entitled to all the development, all the 

elevation of which he is capable.” That challenge rings as true 
e . 
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today as when it was first uttered. “Equality of educational op- 
portunity” for “all the children of all the people” continues to be 
the battle cry of our democratic ideology. Part of Stanley P. 
Davies’ dedication address at the Southbury Training School in 
Connecticut is pertinent here: “The public school has not a whit 
less responsibility for the education of these children [mental 
defectives] in special classes suited to their own needs than it has 
to children of average or higher intelligence. In serving others 
well, we serve ourselves. . . . It pays to make social assets out of 
what would otherwise be social liabilities. . . . To give of our 
strength and knowledge to those that are weak is the kind of 
sharing that, while strengthening the weak, also makes the strong 
stronger.” * Sharing the bitter privations of the ragged soldiers at 
Valley Forge produced a greater and more virile and considerate 
George Washington. A more compassionate, humane, and tolerant 
Lincoln emerged from his struggle to emancipate the slaves. 

We are inclined to overlook the personality enrichment and 
character transformation often wrought in those who minister to 
the needs of the underprivileged classes. Some of the finest 
characters in the writer's acquaintance belong to people who 
have devoted their talents and energy to the lowly and the handi- 
capped. Even the lowest-grade defectives have something of 
inherent value, and efforts to ameliorate their lot are not debasing 
or beneath the dignity of even the greatest men, but, on the con- 
trary, tend to enrich, humanize, and ennoble their lives. 

It is extremely important that the regular grade teacher become 
imbued with this idea of service for the handicapped, It is easy 
to understand why she may not feel any obligation to such 
children in her class. She often has far too many pupils and she is 
under pressure to keep up with the academic tempo. Further- 
more, she may be annoyed by the presence of such a child be- 
cause he clogs the machinery of her class or is restless, inattentive, 


4 Stanley P. Davies, Dedication of the Southbury (Connecticut) Training 
School, American Journal of Mental Deficiency, January, 1941, pp. 472-478. 
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and disorderly. She may feel frustrated because she does not 
know what to do for him. She may even consider that he is not 
worth educating, view him with aversion or contempt, and neglect 
him. This attitude is particularly unfortunate, because society has 
decreed that these children have a right to an education and are 
worth educating, and the compulsory attendance statutes apply 
to them. The child, of course, is completely at the mercy of the 
system; he has been assigned to a classroom and is powerless to 
do anything about it. He is wholly dependent on the good graces 
of the regular grade teacher. 

Difficult as it may be, the grade teacher's attitude toward the 
handicapped children in her class should be that of a physician 
toward his patients. The physician’s function is not to determine 
whether the patient is worth treating, but to cure him if he can. 
The educational profession must have the same high goal of 
service. In a democracy which emphasizes the sacredness of the 
individual it is not the function of the teacher to decide whether 
a given child is entitled to an education; that is the function of 
the people’s representatives, the state legislatures. Her function is 
to do all she can to correct his disabilities and develop his 
potentials. The true teacher will take the same pride in the 
successful educational development and social rehabilitation of a 
deficient child that the physician takes in treating him. A handi- 
capped child in her room will challenge her skill and ingenuity. 
If anything is to be done for the general run of the mentally 
handicapped, it must be done by the grade teachers on whom 
these children are dependent. If these teachers evade this obliga- 
tion, society will pay the inevitable penalties of their neglect— 
wasted opportunities, wasted lives, frustration, dissatisfaction, 
incompetence, dependency, and in some cases delinquency and 
crime. 


a 5. It is of paramount importance that all teachers, subject- 


matter supervisors, and principals, especially in the elementary 
schools (and also in the junior high schools) acquire wide 
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knowledge of the mental, social, physical, and educational char- 
acteristics of all types of deviate and maladjusted pupils, the 
educational problems they present, and the methods of handling 
them. They will be more efficient in adjusting the educational 
program to the needs of these pupils, and they will be able to 
deal far more intelligently with the problems that are presented. 
The insight and information required are usually not obtained 
without special training. It is probable that today less than 10 
percent of the regular grade teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents have received any special training for work with 
handicapped children. Most of them have only a smattering of 
incidental information about handicapped children picked up in 
such teacher-training courses as educational psychology, general 
methods, school administration, and remedial teaching. They 
have had to depend on their general training, their reading after 
graduation, extension or summer courses on handicapped chil- 
dren or mental hygiene, and on chance experimentation, good 
luck, and common sense. But cursory reading, common sense, and 
chance experimentation are not reliable guides in the difficult 
process of adapting education to the needs of children whose 
problems cannot be met effectively by the ordinary classroom 
procedures, 

The recommendations of the State Directors of Special Educa- 
tion with respect to this goal are as follows: “The educational 
needs of exceptional children cannot be met until all teachers, 
those in the regular classes as well as in special classes, have 
developed a sympathetic understanding of child nature. Such an 
understanding can best be secured through basic courses in child 
psychology and mental hygiene and through orientation courses 
in special education, such courses to be offered both to teachers 
in training and to teachers in service.” 

The importance attached to teacher preparation by the teacher- , 
training committee of the committee on special classes of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection is indi- 
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cated by the following: “It is recommended that certain basic 
courses dealing with mentally and psysically handicapped chil- 
dren be included ın the curriculum for all teachers, supervisors, 
and principals preparing for service in the elementary schools.” 5 
(The junior high schools should have been included.) Although 
the report was published in 1931, so slow is educational reform in 
the area of statutory teacher-training requirements that, as far as 
is known, not a single state in the Union has taken any positive 
action on this recommendation. 

Unquestionably, the more enlightened and better trained the 
regular grade teacher is in this field, the more resourceful, 
adaptable, and interested will she become, the better work will 
she be able to do, and the less urgent will be the demand to 
transfer some of the children to special classes. 

6. In harmony with the above principle, it is pertinent to point 
out that when a child, whether normal or abnormal, enters school 
his first right is proper and sympathetic understanding as to his 
physical and mental condition, special abilities and disabilities, 
interests and tastes, emotional peculiarities, and genetic and 
environmental (especially social) background. Every child has 
the right to a respectful recognition of his individuality and of 
the uniqueness of his personality. This is part of the “way of life” 
in our democracy. In a totalitarian country this is considered 
unadulterated rubbish, for the individual is merely a pawn, a 
cog in the totalitarian juggernaut, potential cannon fodder. The 
democratic concept holds that the state exists to make certain 
that the sacred rights of the individual are maintained inviolate. 
An educational implication of this democratic ideology is the 
thought that the classroom exists solely to serve the pupils. In- 
dubitably, if the deficient child is properly understood and 
respected he will be more content and successful, for an attempt 

e will invariably be made to adjust the educational procedures to 


5 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, op. cit, p. 
9. 
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his needs, A sympathetic and understanding teacher will devise 
techniques that will produce better educational results. 

7. The corollary of this principle of pupil rights is the doctrine 
that the teacher also has rights that should be recognized and 
respected by the administration. Among these is the right to 
every possible aid in her attempt to understand each child, such 
as the results of physical, educational, psychological, and psychi- 
atric examinations and personal and family history investigations. 
There is no difficulty about obtaining assent to this proposition, 
but obtaining the data is a wholly different matter. As was said 
earlier (see pages 106 f.), the fact is that the results of such 
examinations are not available in many school systems. Therefore 
the teachers themselves must try to qualify as general educa- 
tional diagnosticians by taking the necessary courses, utilizing all 
the aids at their command such as the results of group and 
individual educational, intelligence, and personality tests, and, 
perhaps most important of all, by making a systematic, continu- 
ous study and observation of the children themselves (see 
Chapter IV). The teacher must assume a clinical attitude toward 
her charges. Four suggestions regarding her clinico-observational 
study may be helpful. 

a. The teacher will derive more benefit from observing the 
child’s behavior patterns than from observing his facial expres- 
sion—how he behaves himself, responds to requests and direc- 
tives, answers questions, does errands, solves his problems (e.g., 
by fight or flight), enters into play activities, the kinds of play he 
chooses, the motivations that determine his play preferences, his 
adjustment to social situations, and the like, 

b. The teacher must strive to obtain as early as possible a 
correct appraisal of, or insight into, the child’s level of intelli- 
gence, his intellectual interests, and his specific talents or limita- 
tions by means of tests, observation, and clinical analysis. She ° 
must have a keen appreciation of the basic role of intelligence 
and interest in educational advancement. Intelligence is one of 
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the most important conditions for learning. Grave intellectual 
limitations almost always presage grave educational limitations. 
c. The teacher should observe the child’s apparent emotional 
or temperamental peculiarities and abnormalities. Emotional dis- 
turbances often interfere with learning—with application, effort, 
attention, retention, comprehension, assimilation, proper learning 
attitude or receptivity, attitude toward the teacher, and the like. 
d. The teacher should strive to know the child as he is, not 
only in the schoolroom and on the school playground, but also in 
his home and neighborhood. She should become familiar with his 
personal and family history. This will give her a more accurate 
and a broader comprehension of his idiosyncrasies and needs. 
Many of a child’s behavior oddities become comprehensible when 
they are seen as reflections of parental behavior patterns and 
cultural backgrounds. The time is approaching when all teachers, 
especially in the elementary grades and in junior high schools, 
will visit their pupils’ homes to obtain background information 
and establish friendly relations. 
The teacher must study the whole child in the whole situation 
` (school, home, and neighborhood), and each child must be 
studied as a unique problem. No two children are ever alike. 
Even identical twins present points of difference. The teacher 
should try to discover all the factors that contribute to a child’s 
uniqueness and to his progress or failure, and not limit herself 
merely to his I.Q., E.Q., or S.Q., however important these may 
be. In short, the teacher’s first step in pupil adjustment is to learn 
to know each child as a distinct and unique entity in his total 
environment and, particularly, as a member of a larger social 
group. 
8. A corollary of the seventh suggestion holds that the first type 
of understanding the teacher should seek is the child’s actual 
elevel of functioning in each kind of classroom activity (see the 
discussion in Chapter VI). This is important in educating both 


normal and deviate children, but especially so in the case of the 
è . 
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mentally deficient. It is important to discover the child’s true 
level—what he actually knows and can do—and not what he ought 
to be able to do on the basis of chronological age. If he seems to 
have some handicaps, the teacher should try to discover them as 
early as possible, so that she can begin corrective work early in 
his educational career. Especially important is the discovery and, 
when possible, the removal of the causes of his handicap. All the 
available aids, especially any diagnostic tests that may be ap- 
plicable, should be used. The better she can diagnose the situa- 
tion the more effective will be the corrective measures she adopts. 
Without adequate understanding, efforts at readjustment or 
remediation will become hit-and-miss experimentation. 

9. The teacher should start to build just as soon as she has 
discovered the real level of functioning and the special limita- 
tions (or talents). She should start with what the child knows 
and can do, regardless of what grade he was in previously, Teach 
a child what he needs to know when he needs it—this is a good 
maxim to follow in educating any child. Teach him what he is 
ready for—i.e., the things he can do, the things that come within 
his range of interest, comprehension, and experience, that grow 
out of his everyday activities. In harmony with the doctrine of 
readiness instruction, meaningful experiences should be created 
in the classroom that will provide the background needed for 
dynamic learning and will produce learning readiness. The readi- 
ness principle is applicable to children of all levels of ability in 
all subject-matter fields, but it deserves special emphasis in the 
case of the mentally retarded, the immature, and children with 
specific disabilities (see page 187). 

10. As was emphasized in Chapter VI, liberal use should be 
made of all the available audio-visual aids and concrete teaching 
procedures with mentally deficient as well as young children. 


These children can function much better on the concrete level : 


than on the abstract level of thought. They can comprehend 
concrete activities much better than abstract activities; in fact, 
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some of them can function almost as well as normal children in 
concrete activities both in and out of school, especially after 
adequate motor training. To them, all literary materials such as 
words and numbers are highly abstract and symbolical and hence 
are more difficult than concrete materials. One important method 
of making abstract and verbal work meaningful, interesting, and 
dynamic to the deficient child, and of achieving success with him 
in this most difficult school work, is to allow him to handle and do 
things. Instruction in the literary branches should be correlated or 
integrated with manipulative activities such as drawing, sketch- 
ing, and making things, Extensive use should be made of the 
“integrated activity curriculum” and of varied activity projects or 
units, 

In applying this teaching technique it is important to utilize 
concrete activities in the schoolroom that reflect lifelike situations. 
The dynamic, useful activities of the home and community repre- 
sent real life’ at its best and are within the mentally retarded 
child’s scope of interest and comprehension. The classroom 
should become a vibrant community, a place for solving real 
problems. This teaching principle was applied in special classes 
for the mentally handicapped many years before it was advocated 
for all children, especially younger ones (see page 196). 

11, Imitative techniques should be used generously in dealing 
with the mentally limited. They can grasp better what is shown 
or demonstrated to them than what is explained in printed or 
spoken words. They should be shown what the teacher wants 
done, with explanation supplementing and reinforcing demonstra- 
tion. As a rule, subnormal children are “manualists” rather than 
verbalists. Moreover, imitation should not be restricted to formal 
teaching procedures, but should be used in socializing the chil- 
dren. They should leam from their fellows by imitating and 
emulating them—that is how the mentally deficient learn. The 
important consideration is to give them ample opportunities to 
copy acceptable models of behavior and workmanship—the good 
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behavior patterns manifested by their schoolmates in games, 
sports, social activities, and study habits. As the result of this 
imitative absorption and identification with worth-while ex- 
amples, the deficient child should become less dependent on his 
teacher's and parents’ guidance and direction. He should acquire 
more confidence in himself, and he should become a little more 
like the people he must associate with, coéperate with, and get 
along with in life in and out of school. One important application 
of this principle is emphasized in the next suggestion. 

12. An imperative for the grade teacher is to lead the other 
children to accept the handicapped child as one of themselves, 
treating him with sympathetic understanding and consideration 
as a member of the group and not as an unwelcome guest or an 
outcast. The following five suggestions implement this recom- 
mendation: 

a. As already intimated, let the teacher herself set the pattern 
by respecting each child’s personality and individuality and treat- 
ing the deficient child with deference and respect. 

b. The teacher should scrupulously refrain from directing 
attention to the child’s handicaps in the presence of other chil- 
dren, for this may make him morbidly conscious of his limitations 
and an object of reproach or pity to his comrades. Instead, she 
should divert attention from his handicaps by praising his posi- 
tive assets. 

c. The children should be led to regard the mentally deficient 
child with the same consideration that they show a crippled or 
blind child—as one who has suffered a misfortune for which he 
is not to blame and because of which he is in need of special 
consideration, 

d. The teacher should adroitly steer the children away from 
the idea that mental weakness is a disgrace that is subject to 
scorn or ridicule. Like a physical handicap, a mental handicap is _, 
a misfortune, not a stigma. Such a child should not be made 
acutely conscious of his handicap by avoidance or aversion or by 
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being given offensive nicknames. The acute suffeting that some- 
times is caused to the physically handicapped by discrimination 
and the use of a derogatory nickname is brought out by the fol- 
lowing case history from a male student of 24 who was working 
as a high-school secretary: 


Morbid Consciousness of a Physical Defect and Feelings of 

Unhappiness, Inferiority, and Worthlessness in a Hunch- 

back, Engendered by Epithets and Neglect: Defensive Satis- 
faction in a Compensatory Daydream 

Until I was nine years of age my life was no different from that of 
the average poor boy. I enjoyed the few privileges that were afforded 
me, such as the theater, playground, school, and settlement house, I 
participated in school and church concerts as did the other children. 
Life was enjoyable because I had no cares and did not know the 
meaning of the word, worry. 

One day during my tenth year, my mother noticed that I was de- 
veloping a spinal curvature. This curvature had begun about four 
years earlier but remained unnoticed. She took me to the hospital, 
where I was thoroughly examined and given a curative treatment. 

At first I did not pay any attention to the defect. I just felt that I 
was ill, like thousands of others, and would become better after a short 
period of time. However, one day as I was running down the street, 
I heard a boy yell, “Hunchback, Hunchback.” This name caused me 
to become depressed. I sensed the fact that I was different from other 
people. When I got home I slipped into my bedroom and began to 
cry, wishing and praying that I might die. 

From this time on my life was unhappy. Children and even grown- 
ups would stare at me on the street as if I were a “curio” from the 
circus. Many of them would indulge in ridicule. Wheneyer I was 
asked by a neighbor to go on an errand, something of this nature 
would be said, “If it’s heavy don’t bring it as you are a cripple.” It 
seemed as if this word always made me feel that I was a liability to 
myself, 

School life was really boresome. I seemed to have no pupil friends. 
They spoke to me at times but they were not chummy. On the play- 

“ground I seemed to be an outcast. I was never invited to participate 
in the games. I had an inner urge to be active in school affairs. I 
wanted a chance to debate, to orate, to take part in dramas. But no 
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one ever asked*me to participate in any extracurricular activities. I 
was always overlooked when a program was prepared. It was about 
this time that I decided that I was a worthless individual born with 
a curse. 

I had heard something about sins being visited upon the children of 
the third and fourth generations. I was suffering for something some- 
one else had done. How unjust this seemed to be: 

At home we were very happy. My mother did her best to keep the 
house attractive and make it enjoyable. I liked to be home with my 
brothers and sisters. But mental depression assailed me when my 
brothers and sisters would go out with their friends. No one invited me 
to go walking with them. The boys and girls of my age paid no atten- 
tion to me and my brothers’ and sisters’ friends were either too old or 
too young. As soon as they left the house I began to wonder why, I 
hadn’t been born strong and healthy like other people. Why should I 
live the life of a hermit? 

When I became a junior in high school I was elected class treasurer. 
This made me happy and T felt that life had reached a turning point 
for me. I kept my records very accurately and the class seemed to 
delight in having me take charge of their money. The class was getting 
ready for the prom. The month of June came and we were asked by 
the class sponsor to give the names of our guest. Except for myself, 
every boy seemed to have a girl as his guest. The boys “kidded” me 
when I said I was going alone. We were told to wear white flannels 
and dark coats. I had no flannels nor money with which to buy them. 
I was singled out (for what reason I don’t know) and told most em- 
phatically by the president not to come unless I had flannels. This 
caused me to realize definitely that going to the prom was out of 
the question, although I had paid my dues and had worked like a 
Trojan to collect the money for the prom. No girl to take, no flannels, 
no ability to dance! 

All of this I blamed on my physical defect. If I had been physically 
well I would have been more popular; I would have had a job that 
paid enough to enable me to buy flannels and would have known how 
to dance. The thought of this gave me great mental pain and it had a 
harrowing effect upon my nerves. I tried to find relief by sleeping, but 
I couldn't sleep. It was then that I began to fly to the world of fantasy 
through a daydream. 

I imagined myself at a the prom: popular, anxiously sought by the 
girls, each dance taken. I glided most gracefully across the floor. 
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I was dressed in new oxfords, the latest style of flannels, and a dark 
blue coat. When I left the prom I took a crowd to a tea room near-by 
and here I treated them to refreshments. I had plenty of money in my 
pockets. ‘ 

When I came back to myself I was repossessed with the inferiority 
complex. This complex remained with me until after graduation from 
high school. 

Upon enrolling at a higher institution I was with a new group. All 
of the students were strangers to me. Someone asked me my name and 
introduced me to the rest of the group. They were very friendly to me. 
I was assigned as chairman of a study group. I was kept so busy that 
I had no time to think about my inferiority complex. A few months 
later I had forgotten about the defect. Since then I have learned to 
realize that life is what one makes it.® 


' The teacher can do much to develop in her pupils an attitude 
of sympathy, respect, and helpfulness toward the handicapped 
child by her own attitude, by suggestions, by indirect remarks, 
and by explicit directives when necessary. 

e. The other children should give needed assistance to the 
handicapped child in and out of school and should feel some 
responsibility for him. Such aid and the sharing of responsibilities 
will make for a better understanding of the problems involved in 
human relationships and the particular problems presented by 
the handicapped child, and for the humanization and socializa- 
tion of children without handicaps. If the mentally deficient were 
properly understood and were given needed assistance and 
protection in the community, many of them could get along all 
right without living in a colony. 

The place to begin this process of mutual understanding is in 
the schools, Because of frequent failures or apparent rejection by 
the teacher or group, children with handicaps often develop deep 
feelings of frustration and resentment, and may be timid and 

6], E. Wallace Wallin, Personality Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene, 
McGraw-Hill, 2nd ed., 1949, pp. 186-188. Reprinted with the pub isher’s 
permission, 
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diffident, or aggressive and rebellious. They need recognition of 
what they are and can do. The first step is to make the conces- 
sions and adjustments necessitated by the child’s handicaps, but 
pampering, overprotection, and the development of self-pity or 
self-accusation (the guilt complex) should be avoided. The child 
should not be required to strive for standards clearly beyond his 
reach because of his handicaps. He should feel that he is part of 
the group—that he belongs—and that he has something worth 
while, no matter how slight it may seem, to contribute to the 
class community, Of central importance in this process of fortify- 
ing his morale is the development of a codperative spirit and a 
wholesome attitude toward him on the part of the other members 
of the group. 

13. It may admittedly be difficult in overcrowded classes to 
adjust the entire program to the needs of a handicapped child, 
but so long as he is kept in the regular grades the teacher has no 
right to neglect him, to discriminate against him, or to ostracize 
him. The important practical question is, how can the teacher 
who has a mentally deficient child in her class work out an 
individual program that will adjust better to his requirements 
than the conventional program? Of course, certain disturbances 
of the routine cannot be avoided; the problem is to minimize 
them as much as possible. The following five suggestions for 
adjusting the program of the regular grades to the needs of the 
mentally handicapped child should help the resourceful teacher 
to cope more effectively with the problem: 

a. The problem should not be too difficult in rural single-room 
schools with only 15 or 20 children, or about the same number as 
are enrolled in the special class. Many of these schools could be 
conducted as semispecial classes, with certain periods set aside 
for a special program of remedial instruction and handwork for 


the one or two pupils in need of it. In addition to receiving this » 


individual instruction, the pupils would participate in the regular 
activities, particularly those they can enter without undue dis- 
a J 
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advantage, such as physical training, singing, drawing, manual 
work, and social activities. Moreover, two or more pupils can be 
taught together in the branches in which they have similar 
difficulties. 

The teacher might start with one or two brief periods a day and 
gradually build up a special program of remedial and develop- 
mental work that will keep the deficient child profitably occupied 
and contented. By exercising a little ingenuity she should be able 
to devote several short periods a day to individual assistance. She 
will have to keep a watchful eye on the seat work to prevent it 
from becoming lackadaisical, a mechanical repetition of the same 
process. In this and other minor tasks she can enlist the aid of 
the brighter or older children to see that the assigned work is 
properly done. The pupil monitors themselves will, of course, 
require a certain amount of supervision if results are to be satis- 
factory. One value of this type of pupil coöperation, as suggested 
already, is that it provides excellent opportunities for developing 
a sense of social responsibility and training the older, brighter 
pupils in worth-while leadership by the method of doing. The 
best way of learning to do anything is actually to do it. Even 
scheduling, which is especially difficult when the teacher has a 
half-dozen grades, can be worked out by careful planning or by 
adopting class-individual procedures, such as the Winnetka or 
Dalton plan. 

b. Although it is more difficult to institute programs of individ- 
ual instruction for handicapped children when the classes are very 
large, the problem is not insuperable. Ingenuity and the will to 
achieve can accomplish a great deal if the teacher plans wisely 
and budgets her time carefully. The difficulties can be minimized 
by using pupil monitors and a system of assignments and codper- 
ative preparation that will keep the normal children profitably 
occupied. One device that will lessen the teacher's burden is 
self-corrective test materials, such as those used in the Winnetka 
schools. By means of self-teaching devices such as these, the 
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pupils, especially the older ones, can check their own progress 
and correct their own errors. 

A class of 41 colored pupils from Grades I to VIII provides a 
good illustration of how the socialized recitation technique was 
applied in dealing successfully with the problems presented by a 
heavy enrollment. Thus, while the teacher, a man, was giving indi- 
vidual assistance to five or six children who were seriously retarded 
mentally, most of the other pupils were busily engaged in co- 
operatively solving various problems that he had put on the 
board. One group of children were conferring with one another 
about certain arithmetic problems, and a second group were 
quietly discussing questions on language development that were 
on another part of the board. The teacher said that he was able to 
handle his difficult task successfully by means of his system of 
assignments, codperative pupil attack, and individualized instruc- 
tion, and in proof he cited the success of his graduates in high 
school. 

The outcry against large classes is justified only in part. As a 
matter of fact, some extremely effective classroom work has been 
done in large classes. The chief need for small classes is with the 
handicapped who require considerable individual assistance. 

c. Ability grouping or sectioning may be of considerable value 
in adjusting the curriculum to children of varying levels of ability. 
Sectioning is more feasible in larger schools, for they can provide 
Separate sections for groups of low, average, and high ability. In 
schools that have ‘only one room for each grade it would be 
necessary to section within each room, or to adopt the plan that 
seems to have worked satisfactorily in New Zealand. Under this 
plan, the ability grouping extends over three or four grades; one 
teacher is in charge of the dullest group in these grades, a second 
teacher has the average pupils, and a third has the brightest 
ones,’ x 


7 Ralph Winterbourn, Educating Backward Children in New Zealand, 
Oxford University Press, 1944. 
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This is no place for reviewing the arguments for and against 
sectioning.® Brief references will be made to one of the oldest 
investigations and to a later opinion poll. 

In 1927 the. Colorado Springs public schools introduced ability 
grouping, with curricular differentiation for bright and dull 
pupils. Prior to this, no serious attempt had been made to adjust 
instruction to individual differences. A follow-up investigation 
showed that, during a two-year period, overageness had been 
reduced 59 percent in the elementary schools and 47 percent in 
the junior high schools.® 

A questionnaire investigation on sectioning was conducted at 
Duke University summer school over a two-year period. The 
results showed that of 87 graduate students from 76 schools in 22 
states, 83.6 percent favored some form of sectioning under various 
conditions, and 16.3 percent opposed it.?° 

The author favors sectioning under certain conditions. First, 
the curriculum should be differentiated to meet the needs of dull, 
bright, and average pupils. The advisability of sectioning may 
well be questioned if the courses and instructional techniques are 
the same and the pupils do not have greater individual latitude. 

Second, the sectioning should be sufficiently flexible to allow 
the transfer of pupils from one group to another in accordance 
with the needs of each child. Thus, a child who fails to progress - 
after an adequate trial should be transferred to a lower section; 
a child who makes greater progress than expected should be put 
in a higher section. Inflexible sectioning based solely on group 
achievement or intelligence tests is logically inadmissible, be- 

2 For arguments propounded by 500 superintendents, see Five Unitying 


Factors in American Education, Part I, Pupil Promotion Problems, 
Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 
1931, pp. 121-126. 

$ hid, pp. 118-120; for examples of different courses for dull and bright 


pupils, see pp. 126-146. 7 
Maes E Wallace Wallin, Sectioning According to Ability in 1941 and 


1942, School and Society, November, 1942, pp. 526-529; includes detailed 
arguments both for and against. 
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cause there is no sharp distinction between the groups. In point 
of fact, wide overlapping of the groups is the rule and not the 
exception. The best in the lowest section overlap the poorest in 
the middle section, and the poorest in the highest section overlap 
the best in the middle section. 

Third, it is not necessary, or perhaps even desirable, to section 
in every area of the curriculum. Sectioning in the elementary 
grades could be limited to the important fundamentals, especially 
reading, and possibly also arithmetic; in the other areas all the 
pupils would be handled as a unit. Limited or selective sectioning 
will minimize the objections based on the assumption that sec- 
tioning magnifies the consciousness of difference and leads to 
invidious comparisons. 

Fourth, the teachers should be thoroughly interested in the 
problems of the group to which they are assigned and should 
continue to study so that they will acquire skill in handling them. 

The plan has a greater chance of success if the lowest-grade 
retardates—the mentally deficient—are transferred to special 
classes whenever this is possible. Sectioning is a supplement to 
rather than a substitute for special classes. Judicious sectioning 
is valuable for adjusting the program to individual differences, 
but it is not a panacea, even at its best. It is only a partial solu- 
tion of the problem, for perfect sectioning is not possible. The 
individual differences still exist even after the pupils have been 
sectioned. Nevertheless, sectioning reduces heterogeneity. Greater 
homogeneity of ability levels simplifies the teaching problem for 
the teacher and facilitates individuation and adjustment to indi- 
vidual needs, The plan should not be dismissed too lightly 
because of doubts regarding its efficient administration. 

d. A modified special-class plan has been proposed for small 
schools that have too few retardates to warrant an orthodox 
special or opportunity class. For example, in a four-teacher school 
with 160 pupils, the 25 dullest pupils from Grades I to IV would 
be placed in one room in charge of a teacher who is interested 
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in individual differences and who will prepare further for the 
work; she would be given as much extra equipment as the funds 
permit. The other teachers would each have 45 pupils who were 
fairly evenly graded, instead of a heterogeneous group of 40; this 
should lessen rather than increase their work load. 

The plan has both advantages and disadvantages. Some of its 
advantages are as follows: The plan is economic, it requires no 
additional teachers, it calls for no additional outlays except for 
the extra equipment. It yields better results for both normal and 
retarded children. It may create less parental opposition than the 
orthodox special class, because most of the children can be 
returned to grade and also because the class is held in the school 
the children are attending. Transfers are easily made from one 
room to another in the same school, unless they require approval 
by a higher authority. Such a class relieves the regular grades of 
a large ratio, about 15 percent, of educationally or mentally 
handicapped children. 

Among the disadvantages of the plan are the following: It is 
not practical in schools that have the departmental system of 
teaching in the early grades—a theoretical objection because 
departmentalization exists in few elementary schools. It is more - 
difficult to administer in schools that have semiannual promo- 
tions; this is not a serious objection. The grouping in the class 
will not be very homogeneous, because the children will vary 
from possible mental deficiency to restoration cases and from 6 
or 7 years of age to 11 or 12. While this diversity complicates the 
teaching problem, it should be no more difficult to teach these 
groups than to teach the many special or opportunity classes 
which have been successful. 

The successful execution of the plan requires a willingness to 
break away from traditional methods and to experiment with a 

“different approach. It also requires the coöperation of both 
principal and teachers in selecting the pupils and in planning 
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the individual programs. Group and individual test results should 
be utilized, when available, in selecting the pupils. 

The modified special-class plan, a compromise solution ap- 
plicable to the junior high school as well as to elementary 
schools, has much in its favor. However, little information is 
ayailable on its success in actual use. 

e. A fifth proposal, vigorously advocated at present, is to 
provide an individual program in the regular grades and have 
the child progress with his own age group." If no special classes 
are available—in fact, some who oppose special classes offer this 
plan as a substitute—give the mentally handicapped child an’ 
individual program so far as possible in the regular classroom, 
adjust the work to meet his needs, and let him advance at his 
own rate, mastering the fundamentals and a simplified program 
as well and as quickly as he can, Instead of failing him at the 
end of the year, promote him with his age group. The next year 
have him start work at the point he reached the preceding term. 
His past teacher, the new one, and the principal should plan his 
program at the beginning of the year, with the aid of tests and 
assisted by a specialist on the mentally handicapped if possible. 
The child should be helped throughout the course by older, 
brighter pupils who serve as monitors under the teacher's super- 
vision. Obviously, under this automatic plan of advancement, at 

` the end of the sixth year the deficient child would be with his own 
age group in junior high school without being able to do much 
of the curricular work that his schoolmates are doing. Because 
of the patent discrepancy in the academic attainments of. the 
older subnormal child and his normal fellows, some schools 
attempt to provide special curriculum adjustments of some kind 
on the junior or senior high-school level? Thus the deficient girl 
may be allowed to spend more time in the home economics room, 
and the deficient boy may be given expanded opportunities in, 


1 Five Unifying’ Factors in American Education, pp. 74 ff. 
12 See the references at the end of chap. ix. 
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the shops for semiskilled or unskilled occupations, The “related” 
abstract literary work, sometimes taught by a special teacher, 
may be given in a simplified and modified form, often in 
shortened activity units. Frequently it is made concrete and 
meaningful through close relation or integration with the practi- 
cal occupational courses. Some schools go a step further in the 
direction of segregation at this level and transfer the mentally 
retarded nonverbalists and those without literary ability to pre- 
vocational or occupational schools or classes. 

The automatic promotion plan has been widely. followed 
during the last two decades in many sections of the country 
_with varying degrees of success. According to John L. Tildsley,* 
formerly associate superintendent of schools in New York City, 
31 of the 37 school systems that reported promoted “on schedule.” 
They sent “children through the grades on the basis of age rather 
than ability.” f 

What are the pros and cons of automatic promotion? Its pro- 
ponents claim several benefits, among them the following: First, 
it avoids the blighting effects of failure—one of the prime argu- 
ments in its favor. The child is allowed to do what he can as 
rapidly as he can, and thus has the opportunity of experiencing 
the joy of success at his own level. There is no greater stimulus to 
effort, no greater preventive or corrective of feelings of insecurity 
and inadequacy, no greater force for the development of self- 
trust, learning readiness, and an adjusted, satisfied personality 
than successful achievement. A working morale that is resolved 
to win is the natural product of confidence born of success. 

Second, repeating grades often produces little or no educa- 
tional improvement. Many studies of nonpromotion tend to 
support this conclusion. For example, Keyes’ study of repeaters 
during a seven-year period in a school district with about 5000 

o pupils showed that only 21 percent did better after repeating a 


18 See School and Society, June 8, 1940, p. 727. 
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grade than before, 39 percent showed no change, and 40 percent 
did worse.** In a study of two equated groups of potential school 
failures in Long Beach, California, in 1927-1928, the trial promo- 
tion group showed greater progress than the repeating group 
during the succeeding year.’® An investigation of grade progress 
of several thousand pupils in Illinois schools led to the conclusion 
that about one-third did better after repeating a grade, and two- 
thirds made little or no improvement; a few actually did worse.’° 
Therefore, it is argued, let the children be advanced on trial 
promotion and exposed to new contents and different teachers 
(the doctrine of exposure), in the hope that they will respond 
better to new stimuli. 

Third, automatic promotion permits the child to remain in 
continuous association with children of his own age who have 
learned to understand him from years of intimate relationship. 
He should receive more aid and sympathy from such comrades 
than from pupils who have known him superficially for only a 
short time. 

Fourth, as a corollary of the point just made, if we would train 
handicapped children for life in the community, they must have 
the advantages of contact with normal children while they are 
young so that they can learn to know one another, share one 
another's experiences, respect one another, and codperate and 
live together. 

Fifth, the essential likeness of subnormal and normal children 
should be emphasized, rather than their differences. Segregating 
them in special classes, even though they are short 20 or 30 I.Q. 
points or three or four Binet ages or educational grades, empha- 
sizes their differences. But regardless of these differences, they 


14 Charles H. Keyes, Progress Through hools, 
Columbia inivetey 1911. RE LG ee ce canna ae 


18 Vivian Klene and Emest P. Branson, An Experiment in Long Beach, 
California, Educational Research Bulletin of the Los Angeles Public Schools.” 
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and we all belong to the human race; so let us emphasize their 
basic similarities by keeping them in the regular grades with 
the normal children. 

Sixth, segregation in special classes may produce psychic dis- 
turbances and mental maladjustments in the children. They may 
become victims of feelings of inferiority and mental conflict 
because of the invidious comparisons implicit in segregation. 

Seventh, the plan is equally applicable in small and large 
schools and in one-teacher or multi-teacher schools. 

Eighth, the plan appeals to parents who want their child to 
stay with his own age group. 

Ninth, the plan is economical. Automatic promotion costs less 
than a special class. No additional teachers are required. 

These advantages may be offset by certain disadvantages, such 
as the following: For its success, automatic promotion requires 
sympathetic, versatile teachers who will “go all out” for a child, 
make the necessary schedule and curricular adjustments, and en- 
list the coöperation of capable pupil monitors, It requires careful 
budgeting and skillful planning of the teacher's time. Some 
teachers with large classes feel that the problem is too difficult 
to handle successfully in the regular grades. 

A second and related difficulty is the fact that the child will be 
taught by teachers who lack the specialized skill and often the 
equipment required for the job. At the present time most 
teachers, however responsive they may be, do not have the 
requisite background of knowledge and trained skill, Not much 
progress has been made toward the obvious solution, namely, 
giving all teachers, particularly in the grades, the essential train- 
ing. 

=, the plan deprives the child of the stimulation that comes 
from competing with pupils on his own ability level (pages 
81-82). He is often discouraged rather than encouraged by hay- 

"ing to face superior pupils in the regular grades. The unflattering 
comparisons and this futile competition often engender deep- 
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seated inferiority complexes, even though he is promoted regu- 
larly, irrespective of his achievement. He eventually becomes 
aware of the fact that he has a different program of activities be- ` 
cause he does not have the ability to do the work his classmates 
are doing or to meet the standard curricular requirements. 

Fourth, when the youth leaves school and goes out into the 
world he sooner or later realizes that he is unable to compete 
with many of his fellows occupationally or socially on “equal 
terms,” in spite of the fact that the schools moved him along 
through the grades as if he were normal. In the world of grim 
reality, where he will be confronted with a complicated system 
of division of labor based on job requirements—some very in- 
volved and difficult and others very simple and easy—he may 
suffer a rude disillusionment. He will probably be forced to find 
a niche in some menial or repetitive job. The probability is that 
an effectively organized special class or school would have done 
far more to overcome his feelings of insecurity and inferiority, his 
lack of “belongingness,” and his particular handicaps, and to de- 
velop his abilities and talents than the regular classes could do, 
even though the teachers did their utmost to meet his educa- 
tional requirements. Obviously, automatic promotion is not de- 
signed to give children a realistic concept of the practical 

_ situations that will confront them in the vocational and social 
world after they leave school. 

Fifth, automatic promotion is not applicable to mentally defi- 
cient children. At the end of six years these children would be. 
in junior high school, although able to do only the work of the 
primary grades, or at most the lower intermediate level, in 
literary subjects. In these areas they would be in an entirely dif- 
ferent world from that of their normal fellows; they would be 
patent scholastic misfits. Furthermore, teachers in the upper 
elementary and junior high schools have little efficiency in teach- 
ing the literary subject matter on these pupils’ level of compe- 
tence. It is very probable that they will have no preparation 
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and no experience in teaching beginning reading and number 
work or remedial procedures on such levels, Of course, this 
would not be so serious in the case of children who were merely 
backward. ; 

Sixth, the troublesome question of graduation standards will 
eventually have to be faced when the child has been pushed 
into the highest class. Many of the children who have been auto- 
matically promoted could not graduate from junior or senior 
high school on the basis of graduation standards. Shall they, 
then, be failed, when the central purpose of the plan is to pre- 
vent the pernicious effects of failure? The solutions that have 
been suggested include giving them a substandard diploma, a 
limited or special certificate, a regular diploma with a P rating 
(which indicates that the scholastic accomplishments are not 
acceptable for college entrance), a merit certificate in each 
course with a statement of requirements fulfilled, or a letter or 
personnel record containing information about the courses taken, 
the credits and grades obtained, and the individual's personality 
assets. In New York State certain secondary schools have insti- 
tuted simplified and modified non-Regents courses for pupils 
with I.Q.’s between 70 and 80 who cannot fulfill the abstract re- 
quirements in the academic areas. These classes, which do not 
lead to the standard diplomas, offer simplified courses in math- 
ematics and science with the emphasis on practical applications 
and vocational work. In one combined junior and senior high 
school, when the children finished the prevocational school they 
were given the regular ninth-grade certificate with the word 
“prevocational” on it. No one solution of this problem, however, 
has won general acceptance. 

That the practice of dodging the fundamental educational 
issues implicit in differences in constitutional tendencies and in- 
tellectual endowment by using automatic promotion instead of 
establishing special schools or classes that will meet the require- 
ments of mentally deviating children is receiving increasing con- 
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demnation is easily discernible. Thus Tildsley fears that the 
education given during the past few decades “has not been such 
as to make it easy for them [the children] to endure hardness, to 
persevere to the end, to go forward animated by a strong sense 
of duty.” Many college professors and deans have repeatedly 
complained that these “modernistic practices are lowering the 
standards in the high schools and colleges.” At a protest meeting 
of teacher and principal delegates in Philadelphia in 1940, the 
press reported that “automatic promotion of public school pupils, 
regardless of accomplishments, drew sharp criticism from most 
of the speakers at a meeting unprecedented in.the history of the 
Philadelphia public schools. . . . We believe that allowing chil- 
dren to progress arbitrarily from grade to grade has produced a 
false standard of achievement. Promotion should place each 
pupil in the environment in which he may obtain maximum de- 
velopment. . . . Many children are not happy in their higher 
grades, for they have come there with a sense of failure. They 
know they are in the junior high school, but not of it.” 

In his presidential address before the New Jersey Neuro-Psy- 
chiatric Association in December, 1948, J. Berkely Gordon, medi- 
cal director of the Marlboro State Hospital, condemned the 
widespread practice of “social promotion without achievement” 
as “impairing the mental hygiene of the entire nation. The slow 
pupil loses self-respect and self-confidence because he is always 
pushed into school situations with which he can’t cope; the 
teachers are frustrated and made to feel inadequate by having 
to resort to the practice; the other pupils go without the mental 
stimulation and activity they should get because classroom proce- 
dure must be keyed to the slower minds. . . . The solution is 
creation of special classes and educational opportunities for slow- 
learning children.” 

In an opinion poll of 58 graduate students in the Duke Uni- 
versity summer school coming from 57 schools in 17 states, 20.7 
percent were unqualifiedly in favor of advancing the mentally 
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retarded pupil with his own age group without repetition, ad- 
justing the ‘instruction so far as possible to his needs; 20.7 per- 
cent expressed qualified approval; and 58.6 percent were opposed 
to the plan.” 

What attitude should be assumed toward automatic promotion, 
which some regard as an educational nostrum? Something can be 
said in favor of the plan if it is not carried too far. Certainly no 
one wants to keep a child year after year on the same educational 
diet in the same grade and with the same teacher. It may be ad- 
visable to promote a child with a serious mental defect for two 
or three years and try to give him work on his own level of 
functioning. But if the process is continued indefinitely, pupils 
will be advanced to the secondary schools who can do work only 
on the lower elementary levels; in point of fact, many high-school 
pupils have been seen in clinics who could do successful work 
in reading or arithmetic only on the third- to sixth-grade level. 
An essential condition for the success of automatic promotion is 
to provide special-class facilities at least for mentally deficient 
children. The plan has much in its favor if its use is limited to 
children who are merely backward or restorable. 

14. An earnest effort should be made to correct or lessen the 
child’s educational disabilities and handicaps. The first obliga- 
tion to these children is to discover the nature and cause of their 
defects as early as possible. The second is to overcome the de- 
fects by processes of educational remediation, sometimes accom- 
panied by the removal of physical handicaps. This can often be 

17 For the detailed arguments, see Teachers’ Opinions Regarding Auto- 
matic Promotions, Educational Administration and Supervision, May, 1943, 
pp. 295-806. See also Bernard I. Bell, Our Schools—Their Four Grievous 
Faults, Reader's Digest, January, 1951, pp. 122-126; Grace Bentall, Failure 
and Conditional Promotion Among Elementary School Children of Normal 
Intelligence, Exceptional Children, February, 1948, Pp. 138-189, 160; 
Louis Foley, Passing All Pupils—and the Buck, School and Society, May 20, 

©1944, pp. 853-356; John I. Goodland, Research and Theory Regarding 


Promotion and Nonpromotion, Elementary School Journal, November, 1952, 
pp. 150-155, 
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accomplished by using remedial methods suited to the type of 
handicap in the different subject-matter fields (reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, writing, etc.). Great progress has been made in de- 
veloping remedial teaching techniques, especially “in reading. 
Corrective, diagnostic teaching techniques designed to overcome 
specific subject-matter disabilities or difficulties are often suc- 
cessful. 

To illustrate very briefly: Twelve children, aged 8.5 to 14, from 
Grades III and IV and from an opportunity class, and with Stan- 
ford-Binet I.Q.’s ranging from 70 to 106, were referred because of 
reading difficulties. They were given the Keystone Ready-to- 
Read Test and the Marion Monroe Diagnostic Reading Test. On 
the basis of these tests, all were found to have a poor auditory 
span, all but one had some visual difficulty (on the Keystone), 
many had a limited vocabulary (three came from Italian-speaking 
homes), six had faulty codrdination in eye-hand balance, some 
had difficulty with vowel and consonant sounds, and some were 
subject to reversals. (See illustrations of typical reading difficul- 
ties on page 185.) These children were given a total of from 5.5 

- to 12.5 hours’ remedial instruction in groups of two once a week 
for three months. As a result of this instruction, which was based 
largely on Monroe’s techniques ** (e.g., phonetic drills, word 
sounding, word tracing), the children improved from 0.2 of a 
grade to 1.9 grades; five advanced a year or more. The greatest 
improvement occurred in word recognition, word discrimination, 
and word sounding. 

Some defects, however, prove to be irremediable. Therefore, 
when the teacher has made a genuine but unsuccessful attempt, 
using the best available methods, to overcome the handicaps, the 
wise thing to do is to divert the child’s attention from his weak- 
ness and direct it to his strength. The problem is to find out what 
potentials and aptitudes he possesses and develop them to the i 


18 Marion Monroe, Children Who Cannot Read, University of Chicago 
Press, 1982, pp. 118-186. 
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highest possible degree. Otherwise she may spend so much time 
in a futile effort to overcome his weaknesses that there is little 
time for developing his particular talents—a decided disadvan- 
tage for the child because it leaves him untrained or poorly 
trained in what he can do best. The world of industry is primarily 
interested in the individual's aptitudes and trained skills, in the 
few things in which he excels or at least can do acceptable 
work, rather than in the many things he does poorly or not at all. 

Moreover, overcoming deficiencies is often a difficult and 
wearisome job that leads to discouragement and discontent be- 
cause the child is denied a taste of successful achievement, Fail- 
ure often has a devastating effect on children, handicapped as 
well as normal; it can give rise to feelings of frustration, sulki- 
ness, stubbornness, dissatisfaction with school life, dislike for the 
teacher, and injurious or disagreeable compensatory behavior 
(such as disorderliness or rebelliousness). Successful achieve- 
ment, on the other hand, usually has a tonic or stimulating effect; 
it acts as an incentive to renewed determination and effort. One 
of the finest contributions the teacher can make toward the de- 
velopment of a fine, integrated personality is to prevent the 
disintegrating effects of repeated failures. A goal that is of para- 
mount importance in the education of all children, normal as 
well as abnormal, is wholesome personality development. A 
teacher who has enabled a child to experience the joy of success 
has given him a powerful incentive to achievement and to the 
attainment of satisfaction and mental health. 

In summary, then, the teacher should make every reasonable 
effort to overcome the child’s weaknesses by diagnostic correc- 
tive devices; but if the defect is found to be irremediable, she 
should spend her time on developing his assets. Society will 
judge the individual by what he can do and do well; it may know 

little or nothing—and care less—about his deficiencies. Fortu- 
nately many handicapped children have aptitudes or compe- 
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tences along certain lines that enable them to make their own 
way in the world. 

15. The final proposition is an admonition to the teacher and 
the administrator. They should have no moral or professional 
scruples about adjusting the curriculum and the method of in- 
struction to meet the needs of each “misfit” child in the grades, 
precisely as the educational regime is adjusted to the needs of 
the handicapped in the special classes. It may be difficult of ac- 
complishment, but not from the standpoint of the ethics of the 
situation. There is nothing sacred about the curriculum. It exists 
solely for service; it is merely a means to an end, namely, the 
development of the child’s highest possibilities—his educational, 
social, and personality potentials—and the releasing of his innate 
powers for constructive achievement so that he may make the 
most of his assets and become of value socially and economically 
to society and a satisfied, integrated personality. The physician 
does not regard any medical therapy as immutable and sacro- 
sanct, but modifies it according to individual requirements; he is 
perfectly willing to try new remedies after they have been ade- 
quately tested. The teacher should be permitted to adopt the 
same attitude toward her pupils and should be encouraged to 
adjust the procedures to their demands. She should be allowed 
to formulate a program that will fit the interests and capacities of 
each handicapped child in her class and permit him to advance 
at his own rate in every phase of the curriculum. She should pre- 
pare mentally deficient and borderline children for life, and not 
for high school or college in which they have no place. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1, Because the preponderance of mentally handicapped chil- 
dren are enrolled in the regular grades, the primary obligation 
for their education devolves on the regular grade teachers, Such , 
children in the regular grades have the same right to an educa- 
tion suited to their needs as'do the normal children. They should 
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not be permitted to become the guileless victims of neglect or of 
a maladapted curriculum. 

2. In order better to provide the specialized service involved 
in teaching the mentally handicapped, all teachers, particularly 
those in the elementary grades, should take a minimum number 
of courses on the diagnosis, psychology, and ‘education of such 
children. 

3. As the first step, the deviating child should be properly ex- 
amined medically and psychologically, and all hampering handi- 
caps should be removed or mitigated by appropriate orthogenic 
treatment. 

4. The teacher should have access to all examination results 
and the pupil’s cumulative record file, but she should avoid 
forming premature or prejudicial opinions; she should also be 
given all possible assistance by the available experts. 

5. The teacher should make careful, independent observa- 
tional and experiential studies of the personality, behavior, and 
learning characteristics of each child. 

6. So far as possible in the regular grades, an adjusted program 
of work should be provided to meet the specific needs of each 
handicapped child, and the required materials should be sup- 
plied. 

7. The program of activities should be based on what the child 
actually knows and can do, irrespective of the grade in which he 
is classified. The work should be genuinely developmental and 
remedial, with brief periods set aside for individual instruction; 
bright older pupils should serve as monitors for the seat work, 
and the child should progress at his own pace. 

8. Ability grouping or sectioning, particularly in reading and 
arithmetic, may lighten the burden of adjustment to individual 
needs, 

9. If the child is mentally deficient and his interests are being 
sacrificed in the regular grades, an effort should be made to have 
him assigned to a special class for the maximum development of 
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any practical aptitudes he may possess. As he grows older he 
should be given every opportunity to take handicraft and occu- 
pational courses or courses in areas in which he excels. 

10. The teacher should develop a feeling of acceptance and 
helpfulness in the child’s schoolmates. 

11. Some form of recognition or certificate should be given the 
child when he completes the course. 
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Implications 
and Consequences 
of Mental Deficiency 


Teachers, school administrators, psychologists, students, and 
people in general should have at least a general acquaintance 
with the claims and counterclaims regarding the wider social and 
genetic implications of mental deficiency. The whole educational 
and social program for the mentally handicapped should be illu- 
minated, directed, and integrated by factual knowledge, not by . 
wishful fictions, regarding the genetic and social implications of 
mental deficiency, and by ideals and goals that are in harmony 
with attainable occupational aims and defensible ultimate ob- 
jectives of this group. 

The comments and conclusions in this and the following chap- 
ter are applicable to the people who have been committed to 
state colonies or institutions with the diagnosis of “feeble-mind- 
edness,” “mental defectiveness,” and/or “mental deficiency,” and 
to persons who were formerly enrolled in special classes under 
the admission standards described in Chapter IV. It is freely ad- 
mitted that the criteria for either institutional or special-class 
placement yield a motley array of deficients.. Which term is used , 
—feeble-minded (now in disfavor), mentally defective (becom- 
ing unpopular), mentally deficient (more frequently used), men- 
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tally retarded (a nondescript euphemism for the above terms), or 
mentally handicapped (a nonoffensive, generic term)—is largely 
a matter of semantic word juggling and reality dodging, and is of 
little consequence if it is clearly understood that we are dealing 
here with the human segment at the lower end of the curve of 
ability. The term mentally deficient is preferable for this group, 
rather than mentally retarded which often has no definite conno- 
tation or only the widest and the vaguest connotation and, in 
addition, implications of wishful thinking wholly unwarranted by 
the facts. Š 


MULTIPLE INDICTMENTS OF THE MENTALLY 
DEFICIENT GROUP 


It has been alleged from time immemorial that the presence of 
mentally deficient people in society constitutes a prime source of 
society’s social ills, for at least six reasons. (1) The mentally de- 
ficient are prolific. (2) Their progeny, illegitimate as well as 
legitimate, are mentally deficient, neuropathic, or dysgenic. 
(3) This group has strong criminalistic propensities; because of 
their weaknesses, suggestibility, and gullibility they are easily 
duped into becoming cat’s-paws of society’s vicious elements. 
(4) They are a prime source of sex irregularities, promiscuity, 
prostitution, and perversion. (5) There is a close association be- 
tween mental defectiveness and alcoholism with respect to 
genesis and consequences. (6) Occupational incompetence, des- 
titution, pauperism, and vagrancy are frequent among this group. 

In a brief chapter it is possible to present only a statement of 
the problems involved, the nature of the studies made to solve 
them, and the conclusions reached by the writer as a result of 
extensive first-hand experience and on the basis of critical anal- 
yses and evaluations of the voluminous data gathered by many 

«investigators. Readers interested in the detailed documentation 
should consult the lists of references at the end of this and the 
following chapter. 
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FERTILITY OF THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT 


During the early part of the century the claim was frequently 
reiterated that mentally deficient women are twice as fertile as 
normal women. 

During the last fifty years a great many investigations have 
been made in England, in America, and in other countries as 
well, of the size of families in relation to (1) parental intelli- 
gence in groups. varying from the highest to the lowest level of 
mental deficiency; (2) occupational status of the breadwinner, 
from the higher professional workers to the unskilled or casual 
workers; (3) educational status of the parents; (4) income level 
of different groups; (5) low-grade and high-grade institutional 
cases; and (6) groups formerly in special classes compared with 
normal control groups (pupils in the regular grades), 

The following conclusions seem justified by an analysis of the 
factual data: 

1. A positive correlation exists between the mean measured 
intelligence of the parents and the mean measured intelligence 
of the offspring, But there are many exceptions to the rule, 

2. The number of children per family tends to increase with 
declining I.Q., intelligence level, occupational status, or income 
level of the parents. 

3. The fertility of the mentally deficient is not per se greater 
than that of normal people. Instances of “prodigious fertility” 
among the mentally deficient can be matched in the normal 
population. Thus, Martin W. Barr's “delicate wife” of a feeble- 
minded man who brought forth 19 “defective” children in 26 
years is paralleled in the normal population by the 39-year-old 
wife of an oil salesman who gave birth to 21 children (no twins ) 
in 25 years, an eastern farmer’s wife who had 21 children in 20 
years, the twice-married west coast woman who had her 24th 
child at the age of 44, and the 45-year-old wife of a mine worker ` 
who bore her 33rd baby after having “several sets of twins,” 
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4, The slightly higher fertility rate that has been found among 
the mentally deficient as a group is due to extraneous causes, 
such as early childbearing, lack of judgment and self-control, and 
failure to practice family limitation. 

5. This higher rate is confined to the higher-level group (the 
morons as compared with the imbeciles and idiots, some of whom 
are sterile). 

6. This higher rate is largely or entirely counterbalanced by 
the group’s lower survival rate (prenatal and early postnatal mor- 
tality), by the segregation of many thousands of the group in 
colonies during the period of reproductivity, and by sterilization 
of the group in certain states. 

7. The “literature of despair” of the “school of alarmists” dur- 
ing the second decade exaggerated the idea that our civilization 
would “become engulfed by the onrushing tide of degeneracy.” 
The modern alarmists’ theory that the “national intelligence” is 
constantly declining is in need of corroboration. 


THE HEREDITABILITY OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


The most important aspect of reproduction among the mentally 
limited is whether they transmit their defects—whether they 
breed true. i 

The hereditary transmission of traits has been firmly estab- 
lished as a general principle of biological development, irrespec- 
tive of what the mechanism of transmission may be and of the 
coöperative role played by the environment. The facts of inherit- 
ance have been established by numerous observations and investi- 
gations along many lines, such as (1) observation of basic 
structural similarities between parents and offspring of the same 
family, genus, and species (dogs produce dogs and human beings 
produce human beings); (2) the existence of constant reaction 
patterns in a given species (species constants) and constant dif- 
ferences between species (interspecies constants ), irrespective of 
environmental variables; (3) controlled studies of the effects of 
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the same environment on varied heredity (e.g., rearing foster 
children in the same family ), and of varying environments on uni- 
form heredity (e.g. rearing identical twins in different homes); 
(4) the capacity of the fetus to respond in an integrated, adap- 
tive, purposive way prior to any experience other than that in- 
volved in intrauterine growth; (5) the existence of complicated 
behavior patterns in the newborn prior to experience (¢.g., many 
reflex responses, nest building); (6) the dependence of general 
behavior patterns on the stage of maturation or on the appear- 
ance of inner structural changes; (7) relation of the intelligence 
level of parents and offspring (considered in the preceding sec- 
tion); (8) human pedigree or family history studies of mentally 
inferior and superior lines of descent; (9) modification of the 
media of inheritance (the genes and chromosomes) by external 
agencies (considered in the next section), 

The conclusions to be drawn from the studies in these areas 
may be stated as follows: 

1. All living organisms inherit substantially the same cellular 
structures as their forebears and thus reproduce their basic char- 
acteristics, 

2. The psychobiological reactions of an organism are depend- 
ent in part on its constitutional make-up, or its innate tissue 
structure, particularly of the nervous system; in part on its in- 
herent maturational drive; and in part on the interplay of these 
and various environmental forces, No sharp line of cleavage 
exists between heredity and environment, Both are essential for 
life; both operate reciprocally; both supplement and reinforce 
each other from the very beginning of life—the union of the 
sperm and egg. 

3. Innate response patterns are modified in varying degree by 
the impact of environmental stimuli. 

4, Heredity is more important in determining intellectual 
capacity than in determining other personality characteristics, ” 

5. Intelligence can be modified more or less by cultural and 
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other environmental stimuli, but there are sharp differences of 
opinion as to the extent of such modifications. 

6. That mental deficiency can be transmitted by inheritance 
has been shown by many, investigations, notably by studies of 
identiċal twins. 

7. Estimates of the hereditability of mental deficiency vary 
markedly, from 90 percent at one extreme (Alfred F. Tredgold 
in 1905 and C. Paget Lapage in 1911) to 1.7 percent at the other 
(H. Neuer in 1947). The average of the estimates made by fif- 
teen professional workers is 51.3 percent. In the author's opinion, 
gene defect is the most important single cause of mental defi- 
ciency. 

8. Inheritance plays a significant role in the production of both 
the simple and the special (clinical) types, and is more important 
in the higher than the lower grades. It is more important in areas 
of assortative mating, or inbreeding, than in areas of high mobil- 
ity and random mating. The inheritance mechanism is probably 
different for the various clinical types (dominant and recessive 
defects) and for the simple type (multifactorial). Dominant de- 
fects, which appear in the first generation, are derived from an 
affected parent. Recessive defects, on the other hand, will appear 
in later generations when both parents have similarly defective 
genes; the parents may be normal carriers capable of transmitting 
the defect although they are not (phenotypically) affected. Mul- 
tifactorial defects result from quantitative variations of poly- 
genetic factors. They are the result of combinations or additions 
of genes (polygenes), as well as of environmental factors. Such 
traits are not segregated into distinct classes, but are distributed 
in a continuum from highest to lowest, as in the case of height or 
general intelligence. 

9. Many causes of mental deficiency are nonhereditary or ac- 
quired, such as infectious diseases, brain injuries, and anoxia 
(oxygen starvation of the fetus). 
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GENE INJURY AND MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


A voluminous amount of controversial literature has appeared 
during the last century on the production of mental and physical 
defects by gene injuries (called blastophthoria) resulting from 
parental toxication from alcohol, lead, mercury, nicotine, ether, 
uranium nitrate, microérganisms or viruses in the maternal blood 
stream (e.g., from German measles, encephalitis, or meningitis ). 
More recent investigations have studied the genetic effects of the 
injection of antigen-produced antibodies into the blood stream; 
the Rh factor (blood incompatibility between mother and child); 
the effect of mustard gas, colchicine, sulfadiazine, and sulfanila- 
mide; deprivation of oxygen and essential food elements; varia- 
tions in temperature, light, color, and moisture in the 
environment; the production of acidosis; repeated amputations; 
and ultraviolet, ultrasonic, x-ray, neutron, and atomic radiation. 
The studies on human beings have included investigations of the 
offspring of alcoholic parents (and of parents with other forms of 
toxication, such as plumbism and nicotinism) through one or 
more generations. These studies have been supplemented by 
laboratory investigations of the presence of drug and disease 
toxins in the blood stream, placenta, nervous system, and repro- 
ductive organs of the mother, and in the blood and tissues of the 
embryo. Animal experiments have included the effects of alcohol 
and other chemicals on many different kinds of animals, and also 
the effects of the direct radiation of the reproductive elements 
in animals and plants. 

An analysis of the conflicting data from such studies leads to 
the following conclusions: 

1. Further emphasis is given to the fact that the line of distinc- 
tion between the germinal and somatic cells of the organism 
cannot be drawn too sharply. Every living organism is the joint 
product of a combination of genes and of environmental stimuli 
operative both before and after birth. 
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2. The genetic structure (genotype) is remarkably stable and 
constant. Nevertheless, it is subject to accidental or spontaneous 
mutation which may lead to the production of new species or 
varieties and to abnormal deviations, malformations, or mon- 
strosities. It is also subject to artificial modification or mutation 
by various agencies, such as x-rays, gamma rays, neutrons, pro- 
tons, ultrasonic waves, atomic radiation, ultraviolet rays (in the 
case of insect eggs and plant pollen), colchicine, sulfanilamide, 
mustard gas, and possibly many other agencies. Artificial muta- 
tions are similar to the natural ones and are also transmissible. 

3. Infections and toxins in the mother’s blood stream penetrate 
every organ of the mother and also the blood and tissues of the 
fetus. The damage done to the fetal nervous system and the ge- 
netic elements (which are dependent on the blood for their sus- 
tenance) has not yet been definitely determined. The disastrous 
consequences of German measles in the mother are well known. 

4. The extent to which the simple type of mental deficiency 
and the special clinical types may be produced by accidentally 
or artificially damaged genes has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. i 

5. It is conceivable, though not definitely proved, that func- 
tional mental or nervous disorders may be produced by delete- 
rious substances, although no structural correlates can be found 
because of the limitations of present methods of investigation. 


DELINQUENCY AND SEXUAL MISCONDUCT AMONG 
THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE 


Since the appearance of individual and group intelligence tests 
during the first two decades of this century, millions of juvenile 
and adult offenders of all kinds have been tested in institutions 
and schools and in juvenile and adult courts. The offenders have 
included incorrigible children, truants and other school cases, 
arsonists, forgers, thieves, murderers, prostitutes and other types 
of sex offenders, unmarried mothers, alcoholics, drug addicts, 
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traffic violators, criminals of the aggressive, assaultive, and im- 
pulsive types, those who became criminals through weakness, 
recidivists, and the like. 

The most striking impression gained from a survey of this sea 
of studies of delinquent or criminal groups is the enormous 
disparity in the conclusions reached by the psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, physicians, and sociologists who conducted these in- 
vestigations. For example, “Every feeble-minded person, 
especially the high grade imbecile, is a potential criminal” 
(Walter E. Fernald, in 1912). “The one vital constitutional fac- 
tor of crime is defective intelligence. Crime is only to a trifling 
extent (if to any) the product of ... the force of circum- 
stances” (Charles B. Goring, in 1913). “The best material out of 


which to make criminals . .. is feeble-mindedness.... The . 


so-called criminal type is merely a type of feeble-mindedness” 
(Henry H. Goddard, in 1912 and 1914). “The feeble-minded is 
the most important single group of which the courts need to take 
cognizance” (Victor V. Anderson, in 1917). 

Radically opposed to these views are the conclusions of Wil- 
liam Healy and the present writer. Thus Healy wrote in 1915: 
“We confess to a lack of sympathy with the highly colored state- 
ments and immaturely considered statistics” of the “last few 
years. . . . There is no need of any propaganda by exaggera- 
tion.” Healy classified only 13.5 percent of 4000 juvenile court 
cases as mentally deficient. According to the present author, 
writing in 1915 and 1917, “It is particularly the backward pupil 
who creates the problems of discipline in the schools” and who 
is “a more aggressive and intelligent troublemaker and consti- 
tutes potentially a greater criminal menace than the mentally 
defective child. . . . Feeble-minded delinquents and criminals 
there are, but feeble-mindedness itself . . . is nota prolific cause 
of delinquency and crime.” There were 11.4 percent fewer mental 
defectives among 444 delinquent school children than among the 
rest of the clinic cases; only 10.8 percent of 46 consecutive trans- 
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fers to a special class for truant, ungovernable, and incorrigible 
boys were classed as mentally deficient. 

That there has been a drastic reduction in the percentage of 
mental defectives found among delinquents is conclusively 
shown by the summaries of hundreds of studies published by 
Edwin H. Sutherland and by L. D. Zeleny. Sutherland's analysis 
shows that the number dropped from an average of 51 percent 
during 1910-1914 to 20 percent during 1925-1928. Zeleny's fig- 
ures show a drop from a median of 49.2 percent for 1911-1915 to 
28 percent for 1926-1930. Although the decline is due to various 
factors, the most important is the drastic revision of the standards 
for diagnosing mental deficiency by means of measures of intel- 
ligence. With insistence that other (particularly socioeconomic) 
criteria than intelligence be given due consideration, the drop 
has been from an intelligence age (Binet) of 12 to 8 or 9, and 
from an I.Q. of 70 or 75 to one of 65 or 60 or even 50. That the 
pendulum has now swung too far in the opposite direction, prob- 
ably as a reaction against the early exaggerations, is indicated by 
the fact that scores of recent technical discussions of delinquency 
and criminality either do not refer at all, or make merely. the 
barest reference, to the causative role of intelligence or mental 
deficiency, Nevertheless, intelligence or its lack cannot be wholly 
ignored in any adjustment process. 

The various conclusions may be summarized as follows: 

1. The earlier exaggerated emphasis on the role of mental de- 
ficiency in causing delinquency and criminality has been suc- 
ceeded by a correspondingly exaggerated deémphasis. 

2. Intelligence is an important factor in social and occupa- 
tional adjustment and in self-discipline and self-control. It cannot 
be ignored in assessing the factors that bear on behavior or con- 
duct disorders of any kind. 

3. Most studies show that a larger proportion of delinquents 
are subnormal mentally than is true of the nondelinquent popu- 
lation, but not conspicuously more so than other people in the 
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environment from which they spring. Most mentally deficient 
delinquents are delinquent not because of their aggressive crimi- 
nal propensities, but because of their deficiencies, weaknesses, 
credulity, and gullibility, and because of the incentives and op- 
portunities for deviant conduct provided by the environment in 
which they live. Given proper care, support, and supervision in 
homes or institutions, the large majority do not constitute a 
“criminal menace”; this has been shown in many follow-up 
studies. 

4. Delinquency and conduct disorders are more prevalent 
among intellectual dullards than among the mentally deficient, 
and more so among the higher-grade than lower-grade mentally 
deficient, 

5. The proportion of mental deficients varies greatly among 
the different types of offenders, being greatest among the petty 
offenders, the violently destructive, impulsive, and assaultive de- 
linquents, and the sex offenders. 

6. Mentally deficient girls become sex offenders not primarily 
because they are oversexed (many, in fact, are undersexed) but 
because of lack of protection and support, because of weakness 
and lack of judgment and control, and because of their inability 
to resist victimization, usually by normal men. Adequate super- 
vision will prevent much immorality and illegitimacy among 
these girls, 


ALCOHOLISM AND MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


Wide differences of opinion have also existed with respect to 
the relation between alcoholism and mental deficiency, Accord- 
ing to Branthwaite, many inebriates are “none other than just 
feeble-minded persons, drunkards simply because they are 
feeble-minded.” Similarly Goddard: “One can say without dis- 
pute that more people are alcoholic because they are feeble- 
minded than vice versa.” And yet an analysis of many studies of 
alcoholism in this country within the last quarter century shows 
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that the presence of mental deficiency among alcoholics has 
varied from nothing to 10 percent. Attention has been focused 
instead on such factors as the personality structure of the addict, 
his psychoneurotic, neurotic, or psychotic make-up, psychoso- 
matic disorders, personality maladjustments, dietary deficiency, 
and the like. 

On the basis of an extensive review of the often discrepant 
literature, it is possible to draw a few conclusions. 

1l. The internal and external causes of alcoholism are highly 
complex and cannot be reduced to a simple formula. 

2. In general, the primary causes of excessive alcoholic (or 
narcotic) indulgence are psychogenic rather than somatogenic. 
Alcoholism is an escape mechanism from frustration, from feel- 
ings of hostility, inferiority, and insecurity, and from emotional 
conflicts, anxieties, and guilt complexes. It is a defense mecha- 
nism against personal inadequacies. 

3. Personality shortcomings and maladjustments are more im- 
portant factors in alcoholism than mental deficiency or mental 
disorders (psychoses). 

4, Although mental deficiency is not a primary cause of al- 
coholism (nor is alcoholism a primary cause of mental defi- 
ciency), it cannot be ignored, as it often has been in more recent 
times, because mental deficients are peculiarly susceptible to the 
ravages of alcohol or any other narcotic, irrespective of any pos- 
sible gene injury. Without adequate care and supervision, many 
mental deficients would inevitably become victims of inebriety. 

5. Alcoholic indulgence does not typically produce any ob- 
vious intellectual deterioration in persons with sound and resist- 
ant nervous systems. In individual cases it may produce marked 
mental impairment or derangement. 

6. Inebriety has become a major mental health problem in the 
United States, with about 750,000 chronic alcoholics and two to 
three million other people who indulge intemperately and are 
often incapacitated for varying periods of time. The problem 
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demands a concentrated attack to prevent large-scale psycho- 
social-economic disaster. 

T. The medical, psychological, psychiatric, and social treat- 
ment of alcoholism is a highly complicated problem, involving 
the use of various recently discovered drugs in combination with 
various psychotherapeutic procedures. The technique employed 
by Alcoholics Anonymous has scored some outstanding successes. 


SOCIOINDUSTRIAL COMPETENCE 


Investigations made in all sections of the country have in- 
cluded the after-careers of many thousands of people who have 
attended special classes, and people released or paroled from 
colonies and institutions who received more or less practical oc- 
cupational training and have lived at large in the community in 
the homes of parents, relatives, or guardians, in their own homes, 
or in communal homes operated by public or private agencies. 
These investigations have covered not only job adjustments, but 
social adjustments in the home and community—the kind of job 
held, the turnover, wages, marriage status, the number of legiti- 
mate and illegitimate children, the characteristics of the off- 
spring, records of delinquency, and the like. 

The results of three of these follow-up studies of adult mental 
retardates who had been enrolled in public-school special classes 
for the mentally handicapped will be briefly summarized. These 
studies supply concrete evidence of the worth-whileness of these 
special education programs. 

In 1930 Fairbank investigated the careers of 122 subnormal 
adults, nearly all of whom had been enrolled seventeen years 
earlier in a special class in the Locust Point section of Baltimore, 
and compared the results with those for 90 normal controls from 
the same area. Twenty-two in the lowest group of deficients 
came in large measure from mentally defective, alcoholic, and , 
immoral strains. The examining psychiatrist had expressed the 
belief that this group presented “no prospects of becoming self- 
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supporting adults” and that many of the others “would be found 
drifting at the lowest social level.” In spite of this gloomy pre- 
diction, only 4 percent of the subnormal group had illegitimate 
children, as compared with 3.3 percent of the control group. 
There were 19 alcoholics among the subnormals, compared with 
2 among the controls. About 75 percent of the subnormals were 
self-supporting, as against 85 percent of the controls. Thirty- 
seven of the subnormals owned or were buying their home, and 
19 had savings accounts. Of the 17 from the lowest group who 
were still living at the time of the investigation, 8 men were self- 
supporting and 4 women were married to economically adequate 
husbands; only 5 women were receiving financial aid.* 

About a decade and a half later, Kennedy compared the socio- 
economic records of 256 “morons” (defined arbitrarily as persons 
with 1.Q.’s between 45 and 75, as determined partly by group 
tests), about 60 percent of whom had attended special classes, 
and of 129 “nonmoron” controls matched with respect to chrono- 
logical age (median of both groups was 24 years), sex, and nation- 
ality (mostly second-generation Italians) from the same section _ 
of a Connecticut city. Of the so-called morons, 21.1 percent had 
records of arrest, as against 5.4 percent of the nonmorons, the 
average number of arrests being 2.7 for the former and 1.2 for the 
latter. Of the morons, 66.3 percent came from families with court 
records, as against 44.8 percent for the controls. The percentage 
of illegitimacy among the morons was 7.2, compared with 24 
among the controls. Actually more of the morons than nonmorons 
were self-supporting at the time of the interviews, the respective 
figures being 75.5 and 68.6 percent; and 9.8 percent more of them 
were employed. However, only 1.2 percent of them were em- 
ployed in professional, semiprofessional, or managerial positions, 
as against 10.4 percent of the controls, the comparable figures 

*for clerical and sales work being 3.7 and 25.6 percent. The figures 
1Ruth E. Fairbank, The Subnormal Child—Seventeen Years After, 
Mental Hygiene, April, 1938, pp. 177-208. 
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for “laboring occupations” were 83.7 and 56.09 percent. The dif- 
ferences in job stability were trivial. The weekly pay. bracket 
from $55 to $74 covered 12.1 percent of the morons and 12.4 per- 
cent of the controls. There was no difference in the highest pay 
bracket, $75 to $104, about 3.5 percent.? 

In interpreting the Connecticut study it should be pointed out 

that the diagnosis of the two groups was apparently not based on 
an evaluation of the results of comprehensive clinical examina- 
tions. Nevertheless, the socioeconomic outlook for the trained 
mental deficient is not as dark as it has been painted, 
_ The longest-range follow-up investigation of former special- 
class pupils is Charles’ study of 151 adults of the 206 investigated 
by Warren R. Baller in 1935. The mean age of these 151 men and 
women was 42 years. About half of them still lived in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Only 9 were institutionalized at the time of inves- 
tigation; 10 percent of those institutionalized earlier had been 
discharged and were successfully adjusted, The 80 percent who 
were married had an average of 2.03 children. The average I.Q. 
of the children was 95, and only two were in institutions, Few of 
these adults have required opportunity-class placements. The di- 
vorce rate was no greater than for the normal population. How- 
ever, 40 percent of the group in Lincoln had a record of some 
kind of law violation; this is greater than for the normal popula- 
tion. Seventy-five percent lived in single-family homes which 
were owned by about half of the occupants. Eighty-three per- 
cent had been self-supporting part of the time; most were regu- 
larly employed. Fewer were in need of assistance than in 1935. 
The mean Wechsler-Bellevue LQ. of these adults was 81 (full 
scale) as against an original Binet I.Q. average of 58. Only about 
one-third gave evidence of mental defectiveness at the time of 
the study,* 


? Ruby J. R. Kennedy, The Social Adjustment of Morons in a Connecticut ° 


City, Mansfield-Southb Social-Service, 1948, 
Don C. Charles, Ability and Accomplishment of Persons Earlier Judged 
Mentally Deficient, Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1958, 47:3-71. 
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It is pertinent to emphasize that on the basis of the standards 
advocated in Chapter 4, many of these persons would have been 
assigned to an opportunity class for the borderline and back- 
ward rather than to a class for the mentally deficient. 

A large number of follow-up investigations of this type justify 
the following conclusions regarding socioeconomic competence 
and the social and occupational ability of mental deficients of 
various levels, 

1. Occupational competence and vocational success depend on 
many factors, both internal (psychological) and external (cul- 
tural, economic, keenness of competition in the labor market, 
abundance of labor, etc.). Important among the psychological 
factors, in addition to intellectual ability, are psychosomatic 
health, emotional maturity, stability, job satisfaction, interest, 
motivation, resoluteness of purpose, and ability to codperate and 
get along with other workers. 

2. Our highly mechanized industrial society presents an abun- 
dance of job opportunities suitable for all levels of ability and 
skill and for every variety of interest—from purely repetitive, 
routine operations that can be done successfully by stable mental 
deficients with measured intelligence levels of only 4 or 5 years, 
to very complex technical activities that require the highest 
order of trained skill and intelligence. 

3. All mental deficients above the low-imbecile level can be- 
come partially or wholly self-supporting, occupationally speaking 
(but not wholly self-directing), provided they have been prop- 
erly trained and placed in suitable jobs (in homes, sheltered 
workshops, institutions, factories, farms, gardens, or service oc- 
cupations), provided they are given the necessary aid, super- 
vision, and protection by parents, relatives, friends, guardians, or 
public agencies, and provided they are not handicapped by per- 
sonality disorders (such as emotional or nervous instability or 
criminalistic, psychopathic, or psychotic trends) or serious sen- 
sorimotor defects. 
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4. Under adequate home conditions or community supervision 
or in a favorable environment, the large majority of the mentally 
deficient do not become social derelicts, Without such protection, 
however, many become the easy dupes of the predatory elements 
at large in society. In many cases the social ills are produced by 
a bad social environment rather than by vicious or criminalistic 
mental deficients. When the required protection cannot be pro- 
vided, the mentally defective should be colonized before their 
gullibility or antisocial tendencies make them a social menace. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The fertility rate among mental deficients is no greater than 
among normal persons of the same socioeconomic level. The 
tendency toward increased fertility that is sometimes apparent 
is due to extraneous causes and is often counterbalanced by 
various factors, such as colonization, increased mortality among 
the offspring, and family limitation, The claims regarding the 
increased productivity of the mentally deficient have been much 
exaggerated, 

2. The causes of mental deficiency are not only very complex 
but often very obscure. There are many causes, both environ- 
mental and hereditary, but heredity is the most important single 
cause, 

3. Although it has been demonstrated that the genes can be 
modified by extraneous agencies (e.g by x-rays), the extent to 
which mental deficiency can be caused by injury to the genes 
has not been definitely determined. 

4. The large majority of the mentally deficient are not in- 
herently or aggressively criminalistic, but they may become 
delinquents because of their weaknesses, because they lack 
Support or protection, or because they are victimized by people 
in the community. > 

5. Alcoholism is not a prime cause of mental deficiency, but 
mental deficients easily become victims of alcohol. The possibility 
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of gene injury from alcoholic indulgence is often denied but is 
still a problem for further investigation. 

6. If properly educated and trained and placed in suitable 
jobs and if given the necessary assistance and guidance, the 
large majority of mentally deficient persons can become partially 
or wholly self-supporting. In fact, many make their own way 
with little or no guidance; some of them have quite low 1.Q.’s. 
After all, intelligence, however basic, is only one factor in life 
adjustment. 
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Ultimate Aims of Work 
in the Field of 
Mental Deficiency 


The basic objective of the program of social planning on 
behalf of mental deficients is twofold: (1) the physical improve- 
ment and the psychological, educational, social, and vocational 
adjustment of the mentally deficient for acceptable living, and 
(2) the prevention or eradication, so far as possible, of mental 
deficiency itself. Mental deficiency is a liability on the social 
order and a hindrance to successful personal living. Hence 
any constructive program basically involves both euthenics and 
eugenics, 


THE EUTHENIC PROGRAM 


The euthenic program has as its goal improving the mental 
and physical health and vigor and the social skills and occupa- 
tional competence of the mentally deficient and the mentally 
retarded by all ‘kinds of planned welfare services. Included 
among these services are better hygiene and medical care; better 
sanitation, housing, and slum clearance; prevention of natal and 
postnatal injuries to the nervous system; adequate nutrition; 


“supervised recreation; better educational and occupational train- 


ing programs adjusted to the needs of all levels and kinds of 
437 
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ability; provision of sufficient special classes and properly con- 
ducted residential institutions; provision of vocational guidance 
and placement and after-care service; education and counseling 
for parents of the handicapped so they can better rear their 
offspring. 

There can be no doubt that such programs, well organized 
and integrated and in effect from early life through adolescence, 
will bring worth-while improvement in the personal efficiency, 
social adaptability and acceptance, and occupational competence 
of mental deficients, varying of course with the degree of 
deficiency. But to hope that even the best of such programs will 
result in complete restoration to normality looks like wishful 
thinking, for no unequivocal proof exists that genuine mental 
deficiency, whether of the simple or special (clinical) type, the 
endogenous type (produced by inheritance), or the exogenous 
type (produced by damage to the brain because of nerve 
injuries, or produced by diseases or by oxygen deprivation, 
anoxia) can be wholly overcome by any of the current treat- 
ment techniques. These techniques involve the use of drugs 
(benzedrine, actedron, glutamic or any other amino acid); 
vitamins, especially B, (thiamine chloride) and B, ( riboflavin ); 
hormones; shock treatment (electroshock or picrotoxin); psycho- 
surgery, especially lobotomy (severing the subcortical nerve 
fibers between the frontal lobes and the thalamus at the base of 
the brain, supposedly the center of the emotions); surgery to 
increase the cerebral blood circulation by the union (anasto- 
mosis) of the carotid artery and jugular vein; and various psy- 
chotherapeutic measures. 

Different experiments with these procedures have yielded 
widely differing results, some experimenters reporting great 
improvement with certain cases and others reporting purely 
negative results so far as any permanent rise in ability level is ° 
concerned. The claims regarding curing mental deficiency by 
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improving the cultural and educational environment are similarly 
divergent. 

To the more conservative workers it is as true now as it was 
formerly that genuine mental deficiency is not an active disease 
process (although it may be the aftermath of such a process ) 
that can be cured by medication or surgery, but the result of a 
static brain defect which, although irreversible and ineradicable, 
can be considerably improved by proper medical, educational, 
psychological, and social treatment. There is one conspicuous 
exception to this sweeping statement. The very early treatment 
of cretinism with thyroxine will remove the physical symptoms 
and may also restore the child to mental normalcy if he is not 
a primary mental deficient. 

Many of the people allegedly restored by medical, educational, 
or psychotherapeutic procedures were probably pseudomental 
defectives—misdiagnosed as mentally deficient because of some 
unrecognized mental disorder or of emotional blockage or serious 
inhibitions produced by severe emotional conflict. 1.Q. gains 
shown by children who did not.respond favorably during the 
first test because of inhibitions produced by timidity, fear, or 
anxiety are, of course, spurious gains. 

If it is true that intelligence and many other mental traits are 
multifactorial and polygenetic—the result of the interaction of a 
multiplicity of genes and various prenatal and postnatal environ- 
mental factors which greatly affect the expressivity of the geno- 
types—it follows inevitably that environmental stimulation will 
give rise to some improvement, at least in the nonhereditary 
components of intelligence (the observed phenotypes), which 
amounts to from 17 to 20 percent, according to Barbara Burks. 
We might venture the conjecture that the improvement in the 
phenotypic aspects of intelligence will amount to at least 25 or 
30 percent, and in socioeconomic efficiency to even more than 
that, as the result of adjusted training and education and the 
release of latent powers. Such gains in human efficiency represent 
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a sound investment, particularly in view of the fact that slight 
gains in social skills often make for social acceptance and that a 
modest degree of occupational efficiency often suffices in many 
kinds of routine jobs. 


THE EUGENIC PROGRAM 


The prevention of mental deficiency of the hereditary type 
was long considered exclusively a problem of eugenics. Francis 
Galton, originator of the term, defined eugenics in 1883 as the 
“science which deals with all the influences that improve the 
inborn qualities of the race.” The assumption was that the 
“inborn” qualities were determined purely by the germ cells 
(the genes), which were immune to any environmental impacts. 
Traditionally, two aspects of eugenics have been recognized, 
the negative and the positive. The purpose of negative eugenics 
is to prevent the reproduction of defective or dysgenic stock 
by measures that are discussed below. The purpose of positive 
eugenics is to encourage the mating of biologically and mentally 
well-endowed men and women. The twofold problem, then, is to 
lessen the number of abnormal, defective, maladjusted strains, 
and to increase the number of well-adjusted, normal people. 

In any practical program designed to improve the human stock 
the line between heredity and environment, nature and nurture, 
biological and social heredity, euthenics and eugenics cannot 
be drawn too closely. Both heredity and environment are essential 
for the development of any hereditary character; no inherited 
trait can develop in a vacuum, The genes atrophy and die in 
an environment that is unfit from the standpoint of temperature, 
moisture, and food. Heredity and environment are not isolated, 
independent entities, but inseparable, interacting phases of the 
organism’s processes of inner and outer adjustment. Accordingly, 
trait formation is the joint product of maturation, which is based» 
to a large extent on cellular differentiation and organic and 
functional growth resulting from intrinsic or hereditary factors, 
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and the individual's environmental impacts in the form of 
experiences, exercise, habit formation, learning, nutrition, and 
the like. If this is true, then human betterment requires the 
reciprocal action of social heredity (social and physical impacts) 
and biological heredity through the combination and recombina- 
tion of desirable genes in a fit environment and the elimination 
of undesirable genes. Effective comprehensive programs of eu- 
thenics and eugenics are correlative rather than antagonistic. 
Neither phase should be neglected at the expense of the other. 

The need for the qualitative improvement of the humankind is 
indicated by the existence of all kinds of social ills—crime, 
delinquency, gangsterism, sex irregularities, divorce, suicide, 
murder, alcoholism, mental and physical defectiveness, inter- 
national brigandage. Almost a million of our “sociopaths” are 
confined in institutions for the mentally diseased, mentally defec- 
tive, delinquents, and criminals, A much larger number of - 
neurotics, psychoneurotics, and mental and social inadequates 
are at large in society. About 3 million public-school pupils are 
so handicapped physically, mentally, and socially as to require 
special educational treatment. 


Negative Eugenics 


What, then, are the specific proposals of negative eugenics for 
reducing or eliminating the genetic type of mental deficiency? 
Six suggestions will be discussed. 

1. Prevention of gene injuries or mutations, and of prenatal 
and postnatal injuries by cerebral traumas, and other agencies. 

Much damage to the nervous system can be prevented by 
improved obstetrics and by protecting it from invasion by 
destructive microérganisms or viruses. What can be done to 
prevent direct injury to the genes cannot be stated at the present 

° time because of our limited knowledge of blastophthoria. 
2. Prevention of marriage of the biologically unfit. 
Many states have statutes forbidding the marriage of the 
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mentally deficient and of certain other types of defectives. Such 
laws, however excellent in intent, are not very efficiently enforced, 
partly because of their inadequate provisions for the diagnosis, 
certification, and registration of the persons thus covered. Many 
unidentified deficients continue to marry and reproduce in spite 
of the law. Moreover, many children will be produced by 
mentally deficient unmarried mothers at large in society without 
protection or supervision. 

3. Euthanasia, or “mercy killing.” 

Euthanasia involves the painless extermination of “hopeless 
defectives,” and of persons suffering from agonizing incurable 
maladies, by the administration of fatal doses of chloroform, 
morphine, gas, or any other lethal chemical. It has been advo- 
cated from time immemorial and has occasionally been practiced 
either legally, as in ancient Greece for eugenic purposes, or in 
violation of the law, as when distracted parents or physicians 
have knowingly administered an overdose of a narcotic drug. 

The forced extermination of congenital defectives is contrary 
to the medical code under the Hippocratic oath, is illegal in 
every state in the Union—in spite of the vigorous campaign by 
the Euthanasia Society of America—and is vigorously opposed by 
many individuals and organizations as a violation of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution. The principle that the right to 
life is sacred and inviolable is a basic tenet of the American 
ideology and permits of no infringement except in the most 
extreme cases—certainly not in the case of children whose mis- 
fortune is that they were born with limited potentials or were 
disabled by accident or disease. Legalization of euthanasia would 
give the physician sovereignty over life and death, The placing 
of such power, even in an official euthanasia board, would have 
to be surrounded by ironclad restrictions to prevent errors of 
diagnosis and abuse. In the hands of the unscrupulous, euthanasia 
might become an instrument of torture and Oppression, as was 
the case in Nazi Germany. Human beings cannot be trusted with 
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plenary powers over others who are at their mercy. Euthanasia is 
disapproved on moral, religious, legal, and scientific grounds. 

4: Voluntary birth control, or planned parenthood. 

The practice of birth control by means of harmless contracep- 
tives has become standard among the more intelligent classes in 
this country for purposes of health, economic and psychological 
security, the avoidance of abortion and the birth of unwanted 
children, and population control. The first right of any child is 
to be wanted. Unwanted children often become the innocent 
victims of conscious or unconscious hostility feelings and hate 
impulses, neglect and discrimination, which tend to interfere with 
normal mental growth and produce personality distortions, 

Planned parenthood has gradually won the endorsement of 
scores of religious, scientific, and welfare organizations in all 
parts of the country for purposes of family limitation and popula- 
tion control. In a recent poll 97.8 percent of physicians approved 
of it. Birth control is legal in every state in the Union except 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, either by definite statutory pro- 
visions, by the absence of statutes against it, or by court construc- 
tion. Family limitation is now being vigorously advocated for the 
overpopulated areas of the world by the International Planned 
Parenthood Federation, founded in 1952, and by other organiza- 
tions. It has been legal in many European countries for years, 
notably in the Scandinavian countries, and has recently been 
legalized in India, Japan, Puerto Rico, and several other 
countries. Many Catholics as individuals approve of the use of 
contraceptives although the Catholic Church itself does not. The 
Church emphasizes voluntary abstinence and the rhythm method. 

Contraception as practiced in this country and in some 
European countries tends to become dysgenic rather than 
eugenic, because it is largely confined to the more intelligent and 
higher social groups. This has led to the not unjustified charge 
that society is breeding at the bottom of the social scale and not 
at the top. The shirking of the privileges and responsibilities of 
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parenthood on the part of the best-endowed segments of our 


people, whose supreme duty should be to transmit the “sacred: 


torch of heredity” unimpaired, may eventually spell. racial 
deterioration and disaster. Contraception should be used chiefly 
not to avoid parenthood in order to satisfy the craving for 
comfort and ease, but to prevent procreation among defectives 
who do not make good parents or providers. 

5. Sterilization. 

In the most frequent form of sterilization the power to pro- 
create is destroyed by severing the tubes or ducts that convey 
the sperm to the egg, the cut ends being ligated to prevent the 
union of the germ cells. In man, the duct involved is the vas 
deferens (the operation is called vasectomy) and in woman the 
oviducts or Fallopian tubes (fallectomy). Sterilization involves 
little if any danger (even for women, for whom it is a major 
operation), and is entirely different from castration (removal of 
the testes) and ovariotomy (removal of the ovaries). In the 
large majority of cases it has no untoward influence on the 
functioning of the endocrine glands, on the individual's sex life, 
or on mental or physical health. ! 

Compulsory sterilization laws now exist in 26 states (usually 
limited to institutional cases); two additional states have volun- 
tary laws. Such laws are applicable in all states to the mentally 
deficient, in all except two states to the psychotic (or “mentally 
ill,” a nondescript euphemism for psychotic, the scientific term, 
and insane, the legal term), and in about two-thirds of the states 
to the epileptic. Under these laws a total of 54,959 persons had 
been sterilized in the United States up to January 1, 19532 Of 

1 Properly drawn sterilization laws have been declared constitutional by 
the highest state courts in Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 


Utah, and Virginia, and by the United States Supreme Court (May 2, 
1927). 


? Data on sterilization may be obtained from the Human Betterment Asso- 


ciation of America, 82 West 58th Street, New York City, and from the 
Human Betterment Federation, 512 Ninth Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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these, 24,713 were classed as “mentally ill” and 28,256 as mentally 
deficient, Of the deficients, 18,100 were females and 10,156 were 
males. (These figures do not include an unknown number of 
nonofficial sterilizations for therapeutic or other purposes. ) 

The number of official operations in 1951 per 100,000 of the 
general population was highest in Iowa, 7.79; North Dakota 
followed with 6.76, Virginia with 6.24, North Carolina with 5.93, 
and Georgia with 5.8. These figures are in sharp contrast with 
Sweden’s 33 per 100,000, the highest rate in the world. 

If applied on a sufficiently large scale, selective voluntary 
sterilization under safeguards that prevent any possible abuse 
would constitute one promising line of attack on the problem, 
more certain than birth control and less costly than colonization. 
By means of sterilization considerable progress can be made in 
reducing the number of hereditary mental defectives, particularly 
so far as concerns assortative mating and certain random 
dominant or recessive defectives who can be identified with 
considerable accuracy. Sterilization would, of course, be indi- 
cated in many cases because of combined eugenic, therapeutic, 
and socioeconomic reasons and for reasons of population control. 

The question of eugenic or dysgenic progeny, however, is not 
always the chief concern in enforced sterilization (or institu- 
tionalization). The mentally deficient do not make adequate 
parents. However willing and kindly disposed they may be 
(many are protective and affectionate toward their offspring), 
they are unable because of inherent limitations to provide the 
physical care and support and the psychosocial and cultural 
environment to which children in a democracy are entitled as 
part of their birthright. Children who cannot be given proper 
nurture, education, and supervision had better not be brought 
into existence. If the mentally deficient are allowed to marry (as 

„2 few people advocate), they should not be burdened with a 
brood of children they cannot adequately support, rear, “and 
educate, 
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While not 100 percent effective, sterilization is an inexpensive 
means of reducing the procreation of dysgenic stocks and releas- 
ing thousands of high-grade inmates from colonies without 


menacing eugenic standards. Investigations have shown that - 


sterilized individuals do not constitute a moral menace because 
of sexual misconduct. 

6. Colonization or institutionalization. 

Colonization involves the sequestration of male and female 
defectives who are not properly protected (especially females 
during the childbearing period), in separate cottages or sections 
of institutions where they can be kept under constant surveil- 
lance. Although it is impossible to determine with mathematical 
accuracy whether a given mental defective is or is not of the 
heredo-familial type, and the extent to which the offspring of a 
given union of mental defectives will be mentally deficient, 
nevertheless most of those who would require colonization would 
probably be confined for a number of other reasons as well. 

The chief drawbacks to institutional placement are the lack 
of mandatory laws for the enforced commitment and retention in 
public or private institutions of mental deficients who have not 
run afoul of the penal statutes, the lack of institutional facilities, 
and the intolerable financial burden involved in the mass 
colonization of this group. However, the financial burden can 
be lightened appreciably if commitments are rigidly limited in 
accordance with the recommendations made on pages 71-78, 
if selected stable and trustworthy cases are transferred to small 
self-supporting annexes, if the institution’s population is kept 
moving by paroling those who can be released without endanger- 
ing society or requiring more than a modicum of friendly aid and 
supervision, and if the institution is so organized and adminis- 
tered as to be maximally self-financing from the utilization and/ 
or sale of the products of its shops, gardens, and farms. 

Tf society is justified in depriving certain individuals of their 
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liberties because of ineradicable handicaps, these individuals 
have a right to demand that the institutions to which they are 
committed be organized and conducted wholly in their interest 
and so as to minimize the detrimental influences that necessarily 
inhere in institutional regimentation and routinization. The insti- 
tution should be so conducted as to make its inmates happy, 
contented, maximally efficient, and useful members of the com- 
munity. So far as possible, all should be taught self-control, and 
should learn to conform to the reasonable regulations needed 
for harmonious community living, and to respect the decencies 
and proprieties of life and the rights of their associates. They 
should not be exploited, abused, or subjected to cruel or unjust 
punishment, and errors and infractions of rules should be dealt 
with humanely and with a degree of leniency compatible with 
the inherent frailties of their perpetrators. They are entitled to 
enjoy all privileges and liberties consonant with their own welfare 
and with the security and rights of their fellows. They should be 
given every opportunity to exercise initiative and spontaneity, to 
express their originality, and to develop their inclinations and 
talents, They are entitled to an eminently practical education, 
with the emphasis always on the development of social skills and 
occupational competence so that they can contribute toward 
their own support in the institution. Training for personal and 
occupational efficiency in a maximally permissive environment 
must ever be the watchword. No inmate should be allowed to 
lead a vegetative existence who can be trained to care for himself 
and to assist in the routine of institutional life. Each should be 
given opportunities for thé kind of job training that will afford 
therapeutically and yocationally useful outlets for his interests 
and aptitudes. 

If all institutions were resolutely dedicated to such ideals of 
service as are here suggested—and many are—little occasion 
would perhaps arise for such criticisms as those by William 
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Goldfarb. In his study, 15 boys and girls, aged 10 to 14, who 
had been in institutions most of their first four years, were paired 
with 15 children who had been in foster homes from one to 21 
months. Goldfarb found, among other things, that the institu- 
tional children were more fearful, less thoughtful, less ambitious, 
and less capable of sustained effort, and that they rated lower in 
school adjustment, social security, and speech development. 

The institution should be organized as a little self-governing 
community, with all the essentials for a rich community life— 
farms, orchards, barns, gardens, greenhouses, playgrounds, ath- 
letic fields, parks, shops for training and employment, a laundry, 
an assembly hall which may also be used as a chapel, a school 
building, a hospital, and a store or the equivalent. The dormi- 
tories, preferably one-story, should be constructed on the cottage 
plan and be presided over by a house father and house mother. 
There should be separate dormitories for children of various 
levels, and for male and female adults, located in different parts 
of the grounds. There should also be a central administrative 
building or division. 

More important than the physical appointments is the quality 
of the services provided and the spirit in which they are given. In 
addition to those mentioned on pages 12 to 16, they should 
include therapeutic counseling, play therapy, and group therapy, 
the value of which for the mentally deficient has not yet been 
fully explored. The institution should be a replica of a well- 
organized home in a democracy. It should be administered, as far 
as possible, as a codperative, self-directing community in which 
self-policing replaces policing by external authority or the regi- 
mentation characteristic of a penal institution. Entertainments, 
band concerts, plays, theatrical performances, movies, telecasts, 
broadcasts, birthday parties, exhibits, neighborhood trips, field 
days, and religious exercises should be systematically planned 


8 William Goldfarb, The Effects of Early Institutional Care on Adolescent 
Personality, Journal of Experimental Education, 1948, 2:106-129, 
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throughout the year. With such a program, a more favorable 
attitude toward the institutionalization of deficient children will 
be developed in parents, the public and taxpayers. 

The public relations department can do much to “sell” the 
institution by encouraging the organization of parents’ groups 
and citizen committees of visitors. It should keep the public 
informed regarding what is being accomplished in the institution 
by means of field days, entertainments, exhibitions, and press 
releases. It should see that the parents are kept in touch with 
their children by means of home visits by contact workers, reports 
on the children, and visits to the institution. Parents’ discussion 
groups at the institution or at home provide chances for the 
comparison of experiences, the exchange of ideas and sugges- 
tions, the resolution of emotional conflicts, worries, and tensions 
(release therapy), and the planning of programs of coöperation 
and action. 

Positive Eugenics 

The encouragement of the mating of persons of biologically or 
eugenically superior stock, the kind of positive eugenics practiced 
with great success by animal breeders, is highly desirable but 
very difficult, if not impossible, of realization. The selective 
breeding of animals is easily possible under all sorts of experi- 
mental controls. In the field of human relations, especially in a 
democracy, controlled mating in accordance with eugenic ideals 
will long remain only laudable wishful thinking. Where there is 
freedom of choice, people will fall in love, marry, and have 
children with little regard for eugenic consequences. Neverthe- 
less, the question of eugenic fitness and the mental or physical 
soundness of the offspring should be a major consideration in 
marriage. But little will be done to achieve this until it has 
acquired the force of an imperative national ideal in the interest 


of national security. 
Perhaps all that can be accomplished in our present stage of 


€ 
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enlightenment is to encourage the superior groups—those with 
superior intellectual and educational qualifications, personality 
make-up, social responsiveness, and occupational. efliciency—to 
increase the number of children to an average of say four per 
family. By and large, we can assume that such groups are 
endowed with gene potentials that will make for superior intel- 
ligence, social adaptability, desirable personality dynamics, re- 
sourcefulness, energy, enterprise, and sensitive responsiveness 
to complex environmental advances. We can assume that such 
groups, by and large, will provide the kind of psychic, social, 
cultural, and physical environment that will offer maximal 
opportunities for the expression of the gene potentials of the 
offspring. 

Even such a minimal program would probably remain a will- 
o’-the-wisp in the absence of vigorous campaigns of enlighten- 
ment and indoctrination along many lines of racial improvement 
too numerous to be mentioned here. Some of the elements of 
such a program would include marriage counseling, designed to 
inculcate higher ideals concerning the marriage relationship; the 
inspiring of potential parents with a deep desire to have well- 
endowed children; the rearing of such children in accordance 
with the principles of mental hygiene designed to develop a 
maximum of initiative, resourcefulness, and wholesome person- 
ality dynamics without crippling complexes; and the implanting 
in young people of a deep sense of their obligation to posterity, 
namely, to improve the genetic constitution as a primary pre- 
requisite for effecting lasting improvement in the social relations 
of human beings. To become practically effective, eugenic ideals 
must attain the driving force of a dedication, a personal religion. 
Downward trends need no aid or direction, but upward trends 
languish without the spark of transcendent ideals and unless 
they are imbued with missionary zeal. 

Racial improvement is possible through positive and negative 
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eugenics, supplemented by physical and psychological euthenics, 
but it will require a long time and unremitting effort. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The euthenic problem involves the maximal improvement 
of all mentally deficient and retarded children by all known 
processes of medical, psychiatric, psychological, educational, 
vocational, social, and moral rehabilitation, so that they will 
become so far as possible social and economic assets and desira- 
ble citizens. This constructive program requires intelligent plan- 
ning, unremitting effort, and heavy financial outlays. 

2. The eugenic problem concerns increasing the number of 
mentally healthy and well-endowed children by encouraging the 
mating of biologically and mentally sound individuals and dis- 
couraging the mating of defective and maladjusted persons. 
There is no higher obligation than the production of healthy, 
nervously stable, and mentally well-adjusted children. This obli- 
gation rests upon the entire citizenship as a vital element in the 
racial struggle for national survival. It is an obligation that is 
not felt by many persons. Little progress will be made in this 
area until political, religious, and educational leaders make a 
determined effort to translate this ideal into a part of our national 
ideology. 

The measures that have been advocated for reducing or pre- 
venting mental deficiency include: (1) prevention of injury to 
the genes and of prenatal and postnatal injuries to the nervous 
system; (2) prevention of the marriage of defectives; (3) eutha- 
nasia; (4) family limitation; (5) sterilization; (6) colonization. 

Substantial progress can be achieved along preventive lines 
through the application of some of these measures in combina- 
tion. To most people, colonization has proved the least objectiona- 

“ble of the more radical measures. But many deficients do not 
require institutionalization and can be left at large in society 
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without constituting a eugenic or social menace if adequate 
precautions are taken to prevent the possibility of procreation. 
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See also Unit procedures 
Counselor for the handicapped, 258, 
255 f. 
Cretinism, early treatment, 439 
Cretins, 3 
first school for, 9 
Crib cases, 12 
CRMD classes in New York City, 
126 f. 
Cuddling, lack of, 262 f. 
Cultural influence, on heredity and 
intelligence, 420 
references on, 452 f. 
Cumulative records, 167-169, 179 
Curricular bulletins, 279 f. 
references on, 804-307 
Curriculum, as integrated whole, 
157, 197, 203 f., 291, 360: 
eight basic areas, 280 
for special classes, 279-380 
maladapted, 75 £. 
not sacrosanct, 412 
uniform, 48 f. 
Curriculum adjustment for the 
handicapped, 412 f. 
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Cursive writing, 336 


Dactylology for the deaf, 4 
Dalton plan, 58, 397 
Daydreams, compensatory, 393-395 
Dayton (Ohio) coöperative arrange- 
ments with Miami University, 
78 n. 
Deaf, education of, 4 f. 
first American special class for, 18 
first residential school for, 5 
institution for, in Hartford, 10 
Defectives, early discovery of, 136 
prevalence of, 441 
Defects, dominant, 421 
double, 73, 264, 275 f. 
dual, 73, 264; references on, 275 f, 
early removal of, 109 f. 
ineradicable, 50 f., 410 
modifiability of, 50 £. 
multifactorial, 421 
recessive, 421 
Defense, 221, 223, 261 
Defense mechanisms, 133, 260 f., 
851, 427 
Delaware, Division of Special Edu- 
cation and Mental Hygiene, 148 
enrollment in special classes, 32 
Delinquency, among mental de- 
ficients, 72, 423-426, 432 
references on, 433 f. 
Peas. first American special 
lass for, 18 
Democratic concept of education, 
883 f., 885, 387 
Democratic control, 302 f. 
Demoniac possession, 66 
Demonstration in teaching, 188 f., 
354, 391 
See also Imitation 
Departmentalization, 154 f., 401 f. 
advantages and drawbacks, 154- 
156 
partial, 157 
Detroit, progress reports, 168 
special-class system, 125 f. 
Development, method of, 194-197 
Diagnosis, difficulty of, 129 
mistaken, 69 f., 71-74 
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of child’s condition, 252 f. 
uncertain, 69 f., 132 
Diagnostic classes, 112, 186, 245 f. 
Diagnostic competence, 105 
Diagnostic procedures, 101-109 
Diagnostic teachers, 186, 246, 885, 
388 
Diagnostic teaching, 186, 322 
Didactic instruction in social train- 
ing, 288 f. 
Differential education, 40, 52 f., 58, 
134 f., 159, 184, 186 
See also Adaptation of in- 
struction; Individualized 
instruction 
Differentiated courses, 58, 55 
Diplomas for retardates, 407, 414 
Disabilities, correction of, 409, 413 
discovery of, 404 
educational, 133 
psychological, 183 
Discharge of pupils from special 
classes, 171 f. 
Disciplinary controls, kinds of, 302 
Disciplinary problems from malad- 
justed curriculum, 75 f. 
Discipline, appeal to highest mo- 
tives, 302 
references on, 307 f. 
through external controls, 293 f. 
training in, 292-303 
Diversification, need for, 52 
Diversity, desirable, 48 f. 
Division of labor, 44, 52, 406 
Dramatizations, use of, 324, 329, 356 
Drill, excessive, 163 
formal, 192 f., 197 
mechanical, 57 
motivated, 198 
through revision, 57 f. 
Drives, lack of, 199 
native, 199 
See also Motivated learning 


Economic administration in educa- 


tion, 163-165, 174 f., 178, 216,. 


252, 446 
Educable mentally deficient, 148, 152 
Education, according to individual 
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needs, 40-63; see also Adapta- 
tion of instruction 
special, favorable attitude toward, 
185 
Educational adjustment techniques, 
53, 62 
See also Adaptation of in- 
struction. 
Educational characteristics to ob- 
serve, 132 
Educational disabilities, overcoming, 
185 f. 
Educational guidance, 249, 252-256 
Educational maltreatment, 81 
Educational objectives, references 
on, 268 
Educational tests used, 108 
Electroshock, 438 
Eligibility, see Admission standards 
to special classes 
Elwyn Training School, 11 
Emotional blocks, 202, 264, 351 f., 
439 
Emotional control, development of, 
340 
Emotional disturbances, 389 
in mental deficients, 262 f. 
refrigeration, 262 
release, 341 
Emotional security, 265, 268 
Empiricism, 6 f. 
Encouragement, 194, 225, 247 £, 
281, 300 
Endogenous type, 437 
Enrollment in special classes, 20, 
28 f. 
affected by change of administra- 
tion, 80 f. 
in various cities and states, 29-32 
standards, 161—164, 178 
Entertainments, 354, 355 f., 361 
pupil participation in, 356 
Environment and heredity, 420, 422, 
432, 
Environmental stimulation, improve- 
ment from, 437 f., 439 
references on, 452 f. 
E.Q. defined, 118 
Equality of opportunity, 52, 384 


ê 
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Equipment for special classes, 157, 
165 f., 252, 286, 354 
references on, 182 
Epileptics, exclusion from school, 65 
first special class for, 19 
institutions for, 12 f, 
number institutionalized, 17 
Epithets for deficients and classes, 
92 
See also Offensive terminology 
Escape mechanisms, 76, 85, 133 
See also Defense mechanisms 
Esprit de corps, 355 £. 
Essentialists, educational, 48 
Ethical training, 256 f., 288 £. 
Eugenic fitness, 450 
Eugenic ideals, 449 f., 451 
Eugenic marriage, 449, 451 
Eugenic program, 
Eugenics, defined, 440 
negative, 440-449 
positive, 440, 449-451 
Eurhythmics, 285 « 
Euthanasia, 442 f. 
Euthenic measures, 266, 282 ff., 437 
f., 451 
Euthenic program, 437-440 
Examination facilities, adequacy of, 
105-107 
Examinations, for special classes, 
101, 103-109 
psychological, effects of, 297 
references on procedures, 189 
“Exceptional child” a nondescript 
euphemism, 177 n. 
Excess-cost subsidies, 23 ff., 38 
Exclusion from school, 65. fu 141, 
148, 153 £. 
because of low mentality, 64 fo 
„67, 153 
criteria for, 129, 153 £. 
Horne’s doctrine, 67 
parents’ objections, 79, 142, 144 f. 
unjustification of, 98, 143 f. 
Exogenous type, 437 
Expenditures, extravagant, 163, 174 


E: tience curriculum, 196, 210, 
217, 250, 322, 390 
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in reading, 334 
See also Unit procedures 
Exploitation of the handicapped, 
255 f. 
Exploratory courses, 134, 346 
Exposure, doctrine of, 404 
Extrinsic incentives, 296-300 
use of rewards with mentally 
handicapped, 298 


Failure, 84, 402, 407 f., 411 
early prevention of, 110 
habit of, 98 
results of, 83, 335, 403, 411 
Fallectomy, 444 
Familiar, beginning with, 192, 195 
£., 890, 413 
Family care, 13, 73 
Family history, 104 
Family problems, references on, 454 
Family size, and intelligence, 418 
and mental deficiency, 118 f. 
and occupational level, 418 
Farm activities in city school, 127 
Fears, 120 f., 133, 200, 262, 267 
treatment of, 202 
Feeble-mindedness, defined, 2 
unpopularity of term, 416 
ee also Mental deficiency 
Fertility of mental deficients, 418 f., 
432 
Films, 378 f. 
Flexible promotion, 53, 54 f. 
See also Automatic promotion 
Folk dancing, 285, 356 
Follow-up services, 255 f, 
Follow-up studies of mental de- 
ficients, 428-432 
Food trades, 345 
Ford Republic, 302 
Formal instruction, need for, 359 
Formal requirements, freedom from, 
184 
Foster-home care, 13, 448 
Friendliness, value of, 293 
Functional deficiency, 262 f., 264 
Functional disorders, 423 


Gait, improvement of, 283 
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Games, 193, 284, 357, 361 
Gardening, 167, 344 
Garment trades, 845 
Gene injury, and mental deficiency, 
422 f. 
prevention of, 441 
references on, 434, 439 
Generalization, in concept forma- 
tion, 189 f. 
training in, 189 f. 
Genes, immutable, 440 
modification of, 420-422, 432 
Genotypes, 423, 439 
George Junior Republic, 302 
German measles and deficiency, 422 
A 
Germinal cells, 422 
G. F. defined, 250 
Grade repetition, cost of, 88 
Grade teachers, attitude 
handicapped, 384 f. 
obligation to handicapped, 381, 
385, 412 
Grading system, 169, 297 
Graduation standards for retardates, 
417 
Grants, see Subsidies 
Grooming, 342 
Group instruction, 163, 186 f. 
socializing value of, 186 
Group therapy, 448 
Grouping of pupils, homogeneous, 
80, 398—400 
references on, 414 f, 
See also Classification 
Guidance, program on, 330 f. 
references on, 269-272 


toward 


Habit formation, in social training, 
290 
principles of, 292 
bomen es children, number in 
public ‘schools and special 
classes, 382 
prevalence of, 441 
respect for, 392, 395 f. 
Handicaps, causes of, 90, 437 f. 
directing attention from, 892 
discovery of, 110, 390 


) 
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educational, overcoming, 184-186 
not a disgrace, 392 
reactions to, 260 
Handicraft activities, and interest, 
203 
time for, 358 f. 
Handwriting, 336 f. 
references on, 366 f. 
Happiness as objective, 247 f. 
Health check-ups, 356 
Health education, 282, 287 
Heredity and environment, 420, 423, 
432, 440 f. 
evidence for, 419 f. 
references on, 434 
social, 440 ” 
Heuristic method, 195 
Historical orientation, 1-39 
references on, 35-87 
Home, psychic atmosphere in, 266 f. 
security in, 144 
Home building, 258 
ome contacts by teacher, 94 f, 
226 f. 
Home cores in New York classes, 
840 f. 
Home duties, training in, 258 
Homelife, right to, 68, 98 
Homemaking, 346 f. 
Home nursing course, 845 
Home unit, 2-7 f., 347 
Home visits by teachers, 258, 889 
Hospitalism, 70, 447 f. 
Household arts, 345 
Household mechanics, 345 f. 
Humor, teacher's need for, 225 
Hunger drive, use of, 200 
Hygiene, training in, 282-287 


Identical twins and heredity, 421 

Ideomotor action, 294 

Idiot, 6 f. 

defined, 1 

Idiot savants, 45 

Idling, 239 

Illegitimates among mental de- 
ficients, 429 

Imaginative insight, teacher’s need 
for, 224, 226 
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Imbeciles, as entertainers, 1, 2 
possibilities with, 7 
vocational competency of, 432 
Imitation as teaching device, 194, 
891 
Incentives, 296-300 
Incidental learning, 192 
peers development of, 194 
Individual adjustment, 323 
See also Adaptation of in- 
struction 
Individual differences, 40-63, 91 
after sectioning, 400 
educational implications of, 48 
extent of, 41 f. 
references on, 62-64 
Individual needs, 209, 324, 360 
Individual program, 396 
in grades, 402-409 
Individuality, respect for, 387 
Individualized instruction, 54, 56 n., 
57 f., 62, 91, 134 f., 184 f., 186 
f., 228 
statistics, 79 
Industrial arts training, 343 ff., 360 
Ineducability, difficulty of determin- 
ing, 129 
Ineducable children, 65 f., 78, 151 £. 
Infantile autism, 262 
references on, 275 
Inferiority feelings, 80, 83-85, 261, 
262, 265, 268, 393 f., 405 f. 
causes, 84 f. 
Inhibitions, freeing from, 202, 281 
from speech defects, 357 
Initial mind-set, 293 
Initiative, 216, 281 
development of, 82, 209, 447, 450 
Insecurity feelings, 80, 83 f., 188, 
251, 261 f., 265, 267, 351, 403, 
406 
iration as substitute for plan- 
ning, 212 
Institutional annexes, 446 
Institutional assignments, mistaken, 
69 
of nondefectives, 71-74 
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Institutional care, beginnings of, 8 
expense of, 68 
scope of, 14-16 
Institutional commitments, 
446 
Institutional facilities, 69 
Institutional programs, 454455 
Institutional regimentation, 447 
Institutionalization, 70 f., 446-449 
Institutions for mental deficients, as 
self-governing communities, 448 
as training centers for teachers, 
231 
criticisms of, 447 f. 
educational programs in, 447 
humanization of, 447 f. 
municipal, 14 
necessity for, 71 
private and public, 16 
quality of instruction in, 69 
release from, 71 
residential, 10-17, 34, 343, 446 f. 
service program in, 12-16, 448 
Integrated curriculum, 157, 208 £., 
291 
and departmentalization, 156 
Integrated experience units, specific 
values of, 208 f., 217 
Intelligence, and achievement scores, 


71-78, 


and adjustment, 425, 433 
level of, 889 
multifactorial, 439 
role in learning, 388 £. 
variability of, 41-48 
Intelligence tests, group, 107 
individual, 108 
Interest, and handicraft activities, 
208 j; 
and maturity, 202 
centers of, 208 f. 
dominant, 252, 253 
intrinsic, 193 
nascent, 202 
use of, 199, 202 
See also Motivated learning 
Invidious comparisons, 84-87, 261, 
405, 408 
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IQ., range of, in classes, 41, 43 
ratio of children below I.Q. 50, 
130 f. 
urious increases in, 439 
Isolation, social, 6 


Jobholding and personal traits, 291 
Job information, 254 
Jobs, available for mentally handi- 
capped, 251 f., 255 
contraindicated, 253 f. 
disliked, 254 
monotonous, 193 
placement in, 254 f., 266, 268 
requirements for, 254, 290 f. 
satisfaction in, 253-255, 266 
suitable for all levels, 431 
training in institutions, 447 
Journals, list of, 380 £. 


Kinesthetic method of teaching read- 
ing, 333 f. 
Krug School, 127 £. 
progress reports, 168 


Laboratory plan, 58 

Ladder exercises, 283 

Language instruction, written, 336 

Latent potentialities, 281 

development of, 82, 194 f., 217 

Learning readiness, see Readiness 
for learning 

Learning units, Morrison’s, 204 

Legislation, and pressure groups, 
82-34 


for education of mentally handi- 
capped, 21 f., 38, 39, 147-153 
lopsided, 33 
Leisure-time activities, 258 f., 260, 
268 
Lesson planning, aims of, 212-214 
and units, 214 
need for, in all activities, 210 f. 
Letchworth Village, research in, 15 
Level of functioning, early discovery 
of, 226, 390 
Life adjustment education, 209, 217, 
891 
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Lifelike situations for learning, 53, 
198, 391 
Lip reading, 4 f. 
Literary instruction, character of, 322 
elimination of, 322 
Literature of despair, 419 
Lobotomy, 438 
Lockstep, freedom from, 184 
Low-ability children, 119, 129, 141, 
178, 328, 339, 360, 384 
education of, 38 f., 339; concrete 
approaches, 191 f.; drills neces- 
sary in, 198; laws for, 88 f, 
147-153 
employability of, 347 
Low 1.Q. children, exclusion from 
school, 81 f., 141, 143, 153, 187 
for state custody, 72 
graded exercises for, 197 f. 
in public schools, 38 f., 150 f. 
in special classes, 126, 129, 153; 
standards of admission, 38 f., 
143, 147, 153 
instruction of, amount, 187, 359; 
goals of, 340 
program for, 187; in New York 
City, 340 
progress of, 143 
ratio of, 130 f. 
references on, 180 f. 


Maladjustments caused by parents, 
266 f. 
Malnourished, classes for, 19 
Manual activities, time allotment, 
358 f. 
Manual alphabet for deaf, 4 
Manual skills, development of, 248 f. 
Manual training, purpose of, 197 
Manualists, 391 
Manuscript writing, 336 
Marking and promotion systems, ref- 
erences on, 181-182 
Marriage, of eugenically fit, 449, 451 
of mental deficients, 429 f., 445, 
° 451; laws against, 441 f. 
of unidentified defectives, 442 
Marriage counseling. 450 
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Mea law for severely limited, 
148 f. 
Maternal infection and defects, 423 
Mating, eugenic, 449 f, 
Maturity, emotional and intellectual, 
199 
Meaningful experiences, 193, 209, 
217 
See also Concrete experiences 
Medical treatment, free, 174 
references on, 452 
Memory characteristics, 183 
Mental defectives, attitude toward, 
1f. 
defined, 2 n. 
See alsò Mental deficiency 
Mental deficiency, a defective condi- 
tion, 439 
acquired causes, 421 f. 
and defective progeny, 446 
and delinquency, 423-426, 432 
and mental disease, 261-265 
and socioeconomic competency, 
73, 417, 428-433 
and treatment techniques, 438 £; 
as complex entity, 104 
classification on basis of speech 
capacity, 8 
concept of, 8, 439 
diagnosis of, 264 f; difficulty of, 
114 
distinguished from psychosis, 8, 
261-265 
emotional components, 262 f. 
hereditability of, 419-421, 432 
implications and consequences of, 
417-436 
in educational sense, 114 
ineradicable, 438 £. 
not a disease, 8 
porrn of, 437, EE A 
otherapeutic and psychiatric 
Pi j THRE at 79-274 
social implications of, 417-436 
sociolegal aspects, 69 f., 71 f. 
through social isolation, 6 
ultimate aims, 438—455 
Mental deficients, as demons pos- 
sessed, 3 
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as privileged characters, 1-8 
as rulers, 2 
beginning of training of, 6 f. 
Christ’s concern for, 2 
first schools for, 9 
in high school, 402 f., 406 
in institutions, number, 
ratio, 17 
lack of interest in, 78 
marriage of, 441 f., 445, 451 
Mohammed's concern for, 2 
multiple indictment of, 417-433 
objects of charity, 2 
overestimation of ability of, 197 
rogram for, ultimate aims of, 
488-455 
ratio in different socioeconomic 
levels, 180 f. 
restoration of, 264 
retention in grades, 142 
right to public-school education, 
64-71, 388, 385, 396 
susceptibility to alcohol, 427, 432 
vocational success, factors in, 432; 
with supervision, 432 
Mental disorders and mental de- 
ficiency, 8, 261-265 
Mental health, 118, 209, 265, 268, 
297 
in classroom, 220 ff. 
influences, 155 f., 220 f. 
objective, 82, 91, 247 f., 256 f., 
260 f., 411 f. 
Mental hygiene, 450 
and education, 408 
implications, 450 
references on, 312-314 
treatment, 261, 265 f., 268 
Mental retardation, 2 
vague connotation of term, 417 
See also Mental deficiency 
Mentally handicapped children, de- 
lay in reporting, 883 
in the grades, 881-415; a chal- 
lenge, 385; clinical attitude to- 
ward, 885; disturbing element 
in, 884; holdbacks in, 384; pre- 
ponderance of, 381, 383, 413 


16 f; 
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job training, 250 f. 
musical inclinations of, 353, 355 
of uncertain diagnosis, 112 
practical efficiency of, 247-250 
reasons for training in public 
schools, 68-71 
rights to home life, 68 
special classes for, 64-100; laws 
regarding, 21 f., 38 f.; statistics 
on, 19 
variations in, 104 f, 
Mercy killing, 442 
Miami University, Bureau of Special 
Education, 31, 78 f., 143 n., 287 
classes for severe retardates, 151 
Military drills, 285 
Minimum academic essentials for re- 
tardates, 53 
Minnesota statute for severe re- 
tardates, 149 
Misbehavior, 292-303 
See also Delinquency 
Misdiagnosis, 264 
Misguidance, 253 
Monitor pupils, 187, 216, 397, 402 
Monophasia, 350 
Morale building, 356 
Motivated learning, 57, 82, 123, 183, 
189, 197, 208, 217, 251, 281, 
289 f., 296 f., 391 
Motivation, rational, 802 
through diversified activity, 216 
through games and rhythm, 198 
through purposing, 213 
through units, 82 
See also Interest 
Motor aphasia, 348° 
Motor-mindedness, 133 
Motor skills, Gordon’s method of de- 
veloping, 249 £f. 
Movements, evocation of, 283, 285 
Multiple classes in centers, adyan- 
tages of, 154, 158 
prevalence of, 158, 178 
Multiple curricula, 53 
Multiple track plans, 58, 59 
Muscle codrdination, improvement o 
of, 282 f. 
Museums, school, 192 
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Music, appreciation of, 358-355 
as therapy, 342, 353, 361 
creative, 355 
cultural, 342 
for language improvement, 342 
in assemblies and opening exer- 
cises, 354 
in physical training and recrea- 
tion, 285, 358 f., 361 
instrumental, 353 f., 356 
references on, 367-878 
teacher’s qualifications for, 355 
Mutation, 423 
National Association for Retarded 
Children, 145 f. 
Needs, discovery of, 213 f., 281, 390 
understanding of, 252 f. 

See also Adaptation of in- 
struction; Individual differ- 
ences 

Neglect, educational, 6, 8, 66, 74, 
81, 98, 396 
of mentally deficient in regular 
grades, 385 
New Jersey, institutional setup, 12- 
13 


parents’ groups, 145 f. 
New York City, special-class system, 
126 f. 
New York State, institutional setup, 
13 
parents” groups, 146 f. 
New Zealand, plan of ability group- 
ing, 398 
Nomenclature for special classes, 
175-177 
variety of terms used, 176 
Nonacademic pupils, 321 
Nonacceptance, see Acceptance; 
Segregation in special classes 
Nonpromotion, 89 f., 403 f. 
Normal children held back by de- 
ficients, 75, 78 
North Denver plan, 59 
Nutrition program, 287 


Observation classes, 112 
Observational lessons, 191 
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Observational study of child, 246, 
330, 388-390 
by teacher, 132-134 
references on, 187 f. 
Occupational adjustment, 281 
Occupational classes, 184, 403 
Occupational competence, factors of, 
431 
habits, 257, 290 
of the mentally handicapped, 247 
E 
Occupational cores in New York 
City, 250, 346 
Occupational schools, 161, 178 
Occupational skills, development of, 
290 f. 
Occupational therapy and mental 
health, 266 
Occupational training, 184, 343 tf 
360 
in institutions, 15, 447 f. 
references on, 862-364 
Occupational units, 280 
Offensive terminology, 
393 f. 
Ohio, defeat of legislation by pres- 
sure groups, 33 
enrollment in special classes, 31 
special classes for low-ability 
pupils, 150 f. 
Onomatopoetic words, 188 
Opening exercises, 211 f, 354 f., 
361 
planning of, 356 
pupil participation in, 356 
Opportunity classes, 181-133 
as clearinghouses, 132 f. 
ratio of eligible pupils, 132 
See also Special classes for 
the mentally Handicap 
Optimism, special teacher's need for, 
224 f. 


114, 227, 


value of, 247 f. 
Oral language instruction, 335 
Oral method for the deaf, 4 
Orderliness, 293 
Orderly progress, 198 f., 213, 217, 
346 
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Orthopedic treatment, 282 
Orthopedics, first American class for, 
18 
Ostracism in regular grades, 76 f. 
See also Acceptance; Segre- 
gation in special classes 
Outdoor games, 284 f. 
Ovariotomy, 444 
Overageness, 88 f. 
Overlap between normals and de- 
ficients, 48 
Overprotection, 261, 396 
Oxygen deprivation, 488 


Pain as inhibitor, 301 
Pampering, 261, 396 
Parental codperation, 266 
Parental hostility, 267 
Parental regression, 267 
Parenthood, shirking of, 444 
Parents, behavior patterns of, 389 
education of, 266, 347 
emotional problems of, 266 f.; 
references on, 276-278 
friendly relations with, 94 f. 
groups of, 144 f., 449 
responsibilities, 347 
psychiatric treatment of, 267 
Parole of institutional cases, 447 
Partially sighted, first special class 
for, 19 
Parties for socialization, 329, 354 
Part-time assignments, 159 
Patience, special teacher’s need for, 
225 
Penmanship, 333 
Pennsylvania care training centers, 
151 
Perceptual exploration, 192 
Perkins Institute, 10 
Permissive environment, 216, 447 
Personal and family history investi- 
gation, 185 
Personal grooming, 240, 327 
Personal habits, 290 
Personal service occupations, 844 f. 
Personality, characteristics to ob- 
serve, 183 
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development of, 259 f., 260, 268, 
856 f., 412; wholesome, 220, 
247, 256 f., 260, 361, 450 

dynamics, effects of, 156 

enrichment of, from service to 
handicapped, 384 

handicaps, overcoming of, 260 

maladjustments, 292, 851 

Phenotypes, 438 £, 
Physical defects, as source of per- 
sonal problems, 351 

correction of, 178 f., 179 

examinations needed, 104, 109 

rehabilitation; 178 f., 179 

training, 282 

Physical education and recreation, 
references on, 300-312 
Physiological method, Seguin’s, 8 f. 
Physiotherapy, 282 
Placement services, 254 f, 
Planned parenthood, 443 f, 
Play, education by, 193, 324 f., 841 
» socializing value of, 284 
Play fields, 167 
Polygenes, 439 
Population control, 443 
Posture, 283 
Practice, 90, 192 f., 209 
through revision, 197, 209 
Praise, effects of, 247, 298, 300, 392 
See also Encouragement 
Preacademic activities, 126, 137, 
228, 324, 826 f., 360 
Pressure groups, 82-34 
Preyocational schools, 184, 161, 178 
Privileged information, 227 
Privileges as incentives, 296 
Prizes, 296-298 
Problem-solving activities, 194 f., 
204, 284 
Problematic situations, 188 f., 194 f. 
Progress reports, 167-169, 179, 253 
for parents, 169 f., 179 
Progressive schools, 79 
Project method defined, 303 f. 
See also Unit procedures 
Promotions, annual, 55 
flexible, 79 
trial, 62, 404 
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with age group, see Automatic 
romotion 
Pseudo-mental defectiveness, 200, 
262, 264, 274 
Psychiatric examiners, 108 
availability, 107 £. 
Psychoeducational examiners, 101, 
108 
Psychological characteristics to ob- 
serve, 133 
Psychological examinations, facili- 
ties, 106 f. 
need for, 103 f. 
Psychological examiners, 101 
qualifications of, 185 
Psychological order of teaching, 199, 
202 
Psychological reactions and constitu- 
tional make-up, 420 
Psychological tests used, 226 
Psychoses, 261 ff. 
Psychotherapy, 186, 261 f., 264 f, 
352, 448 
types of, 261 
Psychotics, 261 f., 444 
Public relations, 449 
Public-school training of the men- 
tally handicapped, 68-71, 437 £. 
responsibility for, 38 f, 67-71, 
383-385 
Pueblo plan, 56 
Punctuality, 290 
Pupil participation, 213, 217 
Puppetry, 356, 361 
Purposing, by pupils, 208, 213 
by teachers, 213 
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vocational rehabilitation in, 87 
Specific defects and genius, 44 f. 
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Speech defects, 374-377 
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351 
diagnosis of, 351 
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references on, 377 f, 
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State legislation, 21 f., 25 f., 35, 38 
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sidies, 22-26, 38 f., 147 
Sterilization, sexual, 444-446, 451 
laws on, 444 
number of cases, 444 f. 
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Studies, integration of, 359 
See also Unit procedures 
Stuttering, 348 
treatment of, 352 
Subject-matter units, 157, 209 
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Substitute outlets, 295 
Success psychology, see Achieve- 
ment, successful 
Suggestions, use of, 204 
Superior stock, marriage of, 449 f., 
451 
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of special classes, 21 f., 88, 170 f., 
179 
Symbolic thinking, 188 
Sympathy, healthy, 228 
special-class teacher’s need for, 
225 f. 
Syracuse State School, 10 
Systematic procedures, 210, 281 
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94, 227 
Tactics, 285 
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discovery of, 346 
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Talks, informational, 356 
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Teacher, admission to training 
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and handicap] children, atti- 


tude toward, 392, 395; func- 
tion, 385 
as diagnostician, 229, 388 
authoritarian complex, 223 
brutality, 200 £. 
disciplinary ability of, 293 
flexibility, 229 
freedom to plan, 217 
highest function of, 220 
immediate task, 123 
influence, 221 
itinerant, 55 f., 61 
maladjusted, 155 f., 221-224 
mental health of, 118 
mentally disordered, 222 f. 
need for knowledge concerning 
child, 226 f., 228 
planning ability, 230 
psychologically-minded, 228, 246 
resourceful, 217, 229 
rights to examination findings, 388 
unassigned, 56 
unfriendly, 85 f. 
unscrupulous, 223 
untrained, 385 f., 405, 406 f. 
with paa defects, 222 
ee also Special-class teachers 
Teaching, as amusement, 198 Ei 
erratic, 198 f. 
formalistic, 281 
haphazard, 198 f. 
logical order of, 199-203 
planless, 210-212, 214 
practice, 237 
Teaching procedures, 183-219 
Test scores, excessive reliance on, 
123 
factors affecting, 123 
Tests, development of, 90 f. 
for screening candidates, 103 £, 
107, 185 
value of, 253 
Texas, admission of young retardates 
in, 152 
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Time apportionment in 
classes, 156, 357-361 
Trainable children, 65 f., 151 £. 
Training requirements for teachers 
of the handicapped, 386-388 
Trait formation, 440 f. 
Trait variability, among defectives, 
45 f. 
among superiors, 44 f. 
in same individual, 43, 46, 47 
Transfer to special classes, 97 
principal’s duty, 172 
Transportation unit, 206 f, 
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Ungraded classes, 123 f., 126, 176 
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Unit procedures, 205, 217 

as integrated wholes, 197, 360 

constant advance in, 186, 210 

defined, 204 

experience, 192, 205, 217 

in special classes, 205 f., 208 

limitations of, 209 f. 

long-term, 206 f. j 

need for skillful planning, 210 

outline for, 214 f. 

prevalence of use of, 210 

pupil-selected, 214 

references on, 218 

subject-matter type, 205 
Unmarried mothers, 442 
Unruliness, 293 
Unwanted children, 443 
Utilitarian objective, 165, 248-252 


Variability, implications of, 48-50 
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See also Individual differ- 
ences 
Vasectomy, 444 
Vendors, 379 £. R 
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126, 326 f. 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 121 
Vineland Training School, motto, 
160, 247 
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O.K. slips, 296 
research at, 15 
Visible speech, 5 
Visits, to homes, 94 f., 226 f. 
to museums, 192 
Vocational guidance, 249, 252-256 
in New York City schools, 330 f. 
Vocational rehabilitation law, 255 
Vocational training, 253 f., 343 f., 
360 


Walter E. Fernald State School, 10 

Washington State parents’ group, 
145 

Wasted effort, 215 f. 

Wayne County Training School, re- 
search activities, 15 

Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, 108 

Whistling, 353, 354 

Whole child, 202, 253, 389 
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classes, 80 f., 32 
progress reports, 167 f. 
special-class system, 128 f. 
Winnetka plan, 56 f., 397 
Wisconsin, provision for low I.Q. 
cases, 152 
Wolf children, 6 
Words as symbols, 188 f., 891 
Work, as cure, 265 f. 
study plan, 251, 360 
Workshops, 343 
Worthlessness, feeling of, 83 f. 
Worthy home membership, 256 f., 
346 
Wrentham State School, research ac- 
tivities at, 15 
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